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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


Tis translation has had the advantage of being 
critically examined by the author himself. It may 
therefore be taken as being published with Abbé 
Houtin’s approval. The translator desires to thank 
him for many valuable suggestions. He also wishes 
to express his thanks to the Rev. Canon H. D. Jones, 
Rector of Upper St. Leonards, for kind assistance, 
while the translation was in progress, with some of 
the technical terms. Mr. Arthur Galton has kindly 
read through the proofs. 


F. THOROLD DICKSON. 


13 Atexanpra Roap, St. Leonarps-on-Sxa, 
December 31, 1909. 
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PREFACE 


A critic! spoke recently of the reputation for daring 
which I have ‘acquired in the choice and exposition 


of the subjects’ that I treat of. If this appreciation 


were really accepted by everybody, this new book 
would not need any preliminary explanations. It 
would introduce itself. 

Unfortunately, although all my published works 
have hitherto been frankly of the narrative and 
historical order, there are still some people who are will- 
ing to misunderstand their object. Father Condamin, 
of the Society of Jesus,? not long ago represented 
one of my books as ‘a badly disguised attack on 
Catholic dogma,’ and Father Fontaine,’ of the same 
society, accuses me of wishing to ‘ install dogmatic 
anarchy in the Church, and of preaching ‘a secret, 
or at least a discreet, apostasy calculated to propagate 


such ideas in the bosom of the Catholic establishment.’ 4 


It would be permissible, I imagine, to take no 
notice of these unfriendly suggestions. Nevertheless, 
in order that no one may be misled, I think well to 
repeat here a few statements. 

No one more than myself would have liked to devote 

1 M. Roch de Chefdebien, Revue Augustinienne, September 15, 1905. 

2 Htudes, June 5, 1906. 


8 Vérité francaise, September 12, 1905. 
* Science catholique, May 1905, p. 510. 
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himself to the study of the past. But, without having 
wished it, I live in a revolutionary epoch in which 
the most ancient institutions are disintegrating, together 
with the ideas upon which they were based. I deem 
it my duty not to imitate those who, in spite of 
these upheavals, are able to confine themselves tran- 
quilly to archewology. It is impossible for me not to 
hear distressing questions which everybody is asking, 
and to which in a rash undertaking of my young days 
I promised always to give an answer. It was through 
no action of mine, either, that my bishop, in person, 
expressly put them to me for the first time.} 

Wishing to be honest towards myself and towards 
others, I have done my best to fathom them, and I 
have never hesitated to publish on thorny subjects 
the results of my researches. Deeming always that 
light is the most powerful agent of health and progress, 
IT again make known to-day a little of what I have 
discovered. After so many years of experience and 
observation, it seems to me that, without presumption, 
I may have something to relate about the clergy of 
France, and I relate it. 

I attack no dogma, I preach no apostasy. In a 
very confused situation, I simply attempt to inform 
a certain number of my co-religionists who suffer 
profoundly in their own hearts, and who argue without 
knowing very well what is the real question in dispute. 
Far from wishing to maintain ambiguities, all my books 
aim at dispersing them. The only people who can 
complain of this, and attempt to lead off on a wrong 
scent, are the individuals and the institutions who 
fish in muddy waters. 


1 See Mes difficultés avec mon Evéque, pp. 16-17. 
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For the last ten years there has appeared in the 
Church of France a phenomenon which it never pro- 
duced before. Priests, in ever larger numbers each 
year, quit it to return to ordinary life. ‘And if so 
“many depart,’ people add, ‘how many more are not 
shaken !’1 

At all times desertions have arisen in every body 
of men. A career which demands a complete and 
_ absolute renunciation must necessarily count some 
deserters. It is, therefore, not at all astonishing that 
_ proud and independent natures refuse sometimes to 
obey arbitrary or unjust orders, and prefer revolt to 
what they are led to consider a perpetual slavery. 

Others abandon their vow of celibacy. To re- 
nounce the Church with the intention of taking a 
wife has always seemed so natural, that the vulgar 
crowd explains by this motive the majority of ecclesias- 
_ tical apostasies, ‘It is to go out by Luther’s gate,’ 
remark disdainfully those who wish to forget the 

traffic in indulgences. 
The special character of numerous present crises 
consists in their arising from the intellect, and not from 
character or morality. They are mental tragedies. 
Those who depart declare that the dogma of the 
_ Church is false, and that they cannot live amid imposture 
and lies. They had thought to assume a sacred office, 
_ they do not wish to ply a trade. These are not erring 
men, they are men who have blundered. After 
having been dupes, they refuse to be accomplices. 

How do those who had honestly professed their 
faith during long years come to lose it? How had 
they accepted opinions so ill founded ? 





1 L’ Américanisme, p. 458. 
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Why do the masters of the Christian doctrine 
remain incapable of refuting so murderous a charge 
as the accusation of complete and incurable error ? 

Such are the different questions which one hears 
being asked throughout France. 

In order to reply to them with all accuracy, I 
have neglected no means of information. But as it 
is a question of very delicate affairs of conscience, 
and as I do not wish to injure anybody, it sometimes 
happens that I do not formally put in evidence certain 
facts or certain matters upon which my argument rests. 
People will give me credit, I trust, upon these points 
of detail, recognising in other respects that the book 
rests upon a solid basis. Sooner or later, in case 
of need, new proofs can be supplied. 

Being desirous of rendering this treatise as accurate 
as possible, I at first published a considerable portion 
of it in a newspaper, and I forwarded the various 
chapters to the persons who were quoted or referred 
to.1 Observations were addressed to me direct, or have 
been formulated by the press. I have dealt with them 
in so far as they seemed to me justified. If I have 
allowed errors to still exist, may they be pointed 
out. Having no pretension to infallibility, I shall 
be the first to rejoice in being replaced in the way 
of truth. 


: A. HOUTIN. 
Paris, January 25, 1907. 


1 The pseudonym signatures to these articles were a secret to 
nobody. The author was clearly designated, notably by Father 
Fontaine (Science catholique, May 1905, and Vérité frangaise, 
February 26, 1906); M. Abel Sallé (Hawpress de Liége, March 12; 
Journal de Gand, March 28, 1905); Canon Theodore Delmont 
(Vérité francaise, October 15 and November 3, 1906). 
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THE CRISIS AMONG THE 
FRENCH CLERGY 


I 
SCIENCE AND THE CLERGY 


Since the French Revolution the clergy has been 
recruited chiefly from a poor class which has everything 
to learn. The child, taken from an uneducated family, 
is moulded at the preparatory and final- seminaries 
according to a sectarian method which only allows 
him to see the world in a partial way.! His masters 
have been educated in the same establishments, accord- 


“ing to the same method, and as the Church has never 


required of them a doctor’s degree, in accordance 
with the spirit of the Council of Trent and Gallican 
traditions, and as the State under the Concordat has 
never enforced any test, they are very inferior in 
general knowledge to the lay members of the teach- 
ing profession, and even to the teachers in other 
sects, such as Jews and Protestants. 

The fear of imparting unorthodox ideas becomes 


_ stronger among the professors of Catholic seminaries 


through the idea that, if their pupils were learned, 
they might, instead of embracing the ecclesiastical 
state, turn towards another career. It is from this 

1 See P. Saintyves, La Réforme intellectuelle du Clergé et la liberté 
denseignement. Paris, 1904. 
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motive that in many of the seminaries, in the nineteenth 
century, the bishops have prevented the majority of 
students from preparing for the bachelor’s degree 
(baccalawréat). The only ones who took their degrees 
were a few intelligent young men whom the Diocesan 
Council marked out as professors. In certain small 
seminaries, similarly, instruction in modern languages 
was refused, for fear of offering am outlet in business 
to such as might be tempted to become unfaithful to 
their vocation. 

This system of obscurantism remained in force in 
some dioceses up to the commencement of the twentieth 
century. The Bishop of Nevers, Mgr. Lelong, who 
died in 1903, did his very best to maintain it, and he 
ingenuously confessed its motive: not to lose the pupils 
of the sanctuary. . 

* You would find a surer method of keeping them,’ 
remarked to him one day one of his Liberal colleagues, 
‘if you put out one of their eyes.’ 

Thus it is that in an epoch when the system of the 
universe is unfolding itself more and more, while reason 
develops and progresses in a marked degree, the young 
clergy are still strictly educated in the conceptions of 
the seventeenth century. New ideas are kept from 
them. A strict order forbids them to read ‘bad’ 
books. 

They believe, on the word of their masters, that 
modern thinkers are unsound and deceitful. The 
objections raised by their powers of reasoning are 
represented to them either as temptations of the devil 
or as inclinations of depraved instincts. One leads 
them away into a system of ‘suggestion,’ tried and 
tested for hundreds of years. They take heroically the 
vow to consecrate themselves entirely and for all their 
life to a society which they believe established by God 
Himself, for the practice of holiness, for the knowledge 
of all truth. This society will think for them: they will 
only have to repeat that which it teaches. 
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What absurdities one has managed to make them 
accept in an age of enlightenment, by what means 
one has deluded them on quite obvious points, may 
easily be seen from some recent historical studies.' 
Stories which make a modern child laugh, the child’s 
common sense not having been perverted by a special 
education, are still accepted by intelligent priests. 
During the whole of the nineteenth century 
theology remained, for the clergy, the queen of 
sciences ; she dictated her conclusions to them, and the 


sciences, at least in the books used by the clergy, 


itanbly registered them. 
The mental atmosphere which was created was one 


of faith. 


To speak of examining the proofs was a sign of 
rationalism or of heresy. A priest learnt them by 
heart, to teach them to the faithful. The more 
marvellous they were, the more bound was he to hold 
them as true and consoling. An illustrious theologian, 
Dom Guéranger, made this statement without mincing 
words : 


‘The first feeling which the recital of a miracle gives 
rise to with a great number is distrust; the true Catholic, 
on the other hand, feels himself inclined at once to believe. 
For him criticism, however necessary, is the “ hateful law ”’ ; 
for the others the hateful law is the obligation to admit the 
miracle.’ ? 

Such were the principles reputed Catholic. People 
accepted piously all the beliefs of the Christian ages. 


The Old and the New Testament, the Acts of the 


Martyrs and Saints, formed the chain of prodigies 
accomplished among the body of the elect whom God 
has chosen for Himself on the earth, while waiting to 
admit them to His eternal glory. It was just as 
scandalous to discuss an ecclesiastical miracle as a Bible 

? Hontin, La Question biblique, La Controverse de Vapostolicité; Lea, 


Leo Tawxil, Diana Vaughan et l’ Eglise romaine. 
2 Houtin, La Controverse de Vapostolicité, p. 26. 
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miracle, and the arguments used to defend the 
authenticity of pious legends, absolutely apocryphal, 
were frankly employed to sustain those of the Gospels. 

When he studied a question a good priest con- 
sidered, first of all, what place it held in the Catholic 
teaching. He then arranged matters so as to come to 
a conclusion in the desired theological direction. One 
of our prelates, with a great reputation for learning, 
Mgr. Le Camus, Bishop of La Rochelle, recalled quite 
recently, apropos of Abbé Loisy, these rules of 
intellectual discipline : 


The Church has in its hands four Gospels which it 
presents as its certificate of birth. It is not orthodox to 
pretend that I can, in the name of science, contest its 
testimony as a whole or in part, or even to see whether by 
chance one of them were not put forward inopportunely, 
as being perhaps of an origin inferior to the three others. 
My right is limited to saying: In the name of critical 
science, I wish to probe everything, the accuracy and literal 
meaning of the texts, the intrinsic and extrinsic arguments, 
in order to arrive at the conclusion which I hold in advance 
as certain, or rather at the demonstration with which I have 
the right to confront the unbelieving: that is to say, that 
the four biographies of Jesus are authoritative for us, 
and that the fourth Gospel is historical, authentic, and 
inspired like the three others. Thus that science which 
I understand how to lay under contribution with as much 
ardour and sincerity as the rationalists of every school, 
exists not solely to fortify my faith but to kindle that of 
others. Faith is my goal. There will be my triumph.! 


In his researches, the priest therefore must end up 
at a conclusion which he must ‘hold in advance as 
certain.’ 

The total of the sum at which he is working is settled 
infallibly; and if he fails to verify it, he has not the 
right to think that the data are defective: he does not 
know simple addition. There is not even a suspicion 


| Fausse exégéese, mauvaise théologie, p. 9. (1904.) 
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Ge that he may legitimately doubt. At the most he studies 





to fortify his faith ; the true goal is to impose it upon 
_ others. If he lets himself be won over by doubt he is 
to blame. 

Scientific liberty, so limited among the Catholic 
laity, is still more so with the priest, who has to make 
a special profession of obedience to the Church. It is 
yet more so with the religious orders. By tradition, 
and often even by their constitution, the orders under- 
take to defend the most theological and most orthodox 
propositions, those most supported by the pontifical Court. 
Also, if we study their writings, we find them, much more 
even than those of the secular clergy, conservative 
in their conclusions, vigorous in their assertions, closed 
to new discoveries. A Benedictine who has written 
much about history, Dom Plaine, said one day: ‘ Before 
composing a work, I consider what is, upon this subject, 
the teaching of the Church, particularly in its sacred 
liturgy ; what is the tradition of our order; what was 
the view of Dom Guéranger; and what was taught us 
in our novitiate.’ 

It was according to the conclusions of all these 
authorities that the holy man wrote. It is not at 
all astonishing that he maintained a number of 
absurdities. 

During the whole of the nineteenth century, not one 
ecclesiastic ventured to defend the independence of 
scientific methods as opposed to theology. The most 
liberal school attempted to cover by certain adages 
what one considered as the audacities of criticism : 
‘Nihil piwm nisi verum,} said they. ‘Truth is the 
piety of history.’* Butas this school only submitted some 
subsidiary points to examination, the results scarcely 
disclosed much daring. Its learned works are estimable; 
they have shown no breadth of range. As regards the 


1 Saying of Abbé J. B. C. Pascal. See Controverse de l’apostolicité, 
90 


p. 90. 
? Saying of Mgr. Casimir Chevalier. 
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most highly esteemed works emanating from some 
homes of instruction which existed among the clergy of 
France up to 1875—School of the Carmelites, the 
Chaplaincy of Sainte-Geneviéve, the State Faculties of 
Theology—where are they? What remains of the 
works of Cardinals Meignan and Bourret, of Mer. 
Freppel, of Abbé Fouard? And has not their influence 
been malign, from the strictly scientific point of view ?! 
Their authors lacked the first condition of all fruitful 
research: Liberty. 

The Catholic Faculties, established in 1875, were 
bound to continue the same vagaries, From the 
moment that they were Catholic, they obeyed the 
theologians in everything, and those who founded them 
had above all as object, to train, not impatient investi- 
gators, disinterested thinkers, but defenders of the altar 
and even of the throne. It seems, therefore, that these 
new institutions could only be centres for darkening 
counsel, and, nevertheless, it was from them, and 
especially from the Catholic Institute of Paris, that 
there was to spring the restoration of the ecclesiastical 
studies of France, and to some extent the intellectual 
emancipation of the clergy. 

The numerous lay professors who were summoned 
to teach in these faculties might believe themselves 
good Catholics, they were all none the less imbued 
with a modern heresy: that of the independence of 
science. The professor of geology did not take into 
account the biblical data on the Creation and the 
Deluge. The professor of astronomy did not fail to 
stigmatise the opposition of the Inquisition to the 
discoveries of Galileo. Far from seeking in the Bible, 
as Father Aubry wished, ‘the first principle of all 
classification of organised creatures, the criterion by 
which he will distinguish them in genera and species, 


1 As to their methods, see La Controverse de lVapostolicité and La 
Question biblique. 
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by families and groups,’! the professor of natural 
science disclosed, with benevolent caution, the theory 
of evolution. The bishops could raise no complaint ; 
they had need of laymen; it was necessary to put up 
with them. ‘To correct the dangerous influence of their 
incompetence in dogma, reliance was placed upon the 
Faculty of Theology; the latter allowed itself to be 
contaminated. The well-informed clergy abandoned 
the idea of re-establishing a control over natural science. 
Some clear-sighted theologians alone saw the incon- 
veniences of the system. People did not listen to their 
warnings. 

While the natural sciences were thus becoming 
secularised in the teaching of the clergy, a powerful 
personality emancipated on his own account, in the 
ecclesiastical world, the history of the Church. This 
was the Abbé Duchesne. 

He had been appointed professor of ecclesiastical 
history in the Theological School of Paris, which was 
opened in November 1878. 

The theologians had felt ill satisfied over one of his 
essays for his doctor’s degree, Htude sur le Liber pontt- 
ficalis (1877). Mgr. Freppel, who had founded at 
Angers a Catholic Institute in competition with that of 
Paris, caused the work to be denounced to the ‘ Index.’ 
The affair had no sequel. 

The Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Guibert, repre- 
sented to the Pope that a condemnation would strike a 
fatal blow at the Institute. On the other hand, Cardinal 
Pitra, who was then very influential with the Index at 
Rome, and who at first had been much perturbed by the 
book, saw in it, upon reflexion, an error of youth, and 
resolved to pardon it. 

In spite of this adventure, the Abbé pursued his 
way. He had, in 1880, committed enough misdeeds, 
in his course of Lectures and in various Reviews, to 


1 Aubry, Quelques idées sur la théorie catholiques des sciences, p. 226. 
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lead the chiefs of Catholic learning to resolve to 
restrain him. They annoyed him, they persécuted 
him as far as circumstances allowed,! but they could 
never touch him directly. He was defended by his 
Rector, Mgr. d’Hulst; Cardinal Pitra had lost his — 
influence, and Leo XIII would never have allowed a 
Catholic savant to be placed on the Index. As theo- 
logical, or quasi-scientific, counterblasts did not succeed 
in discrediting the Abbé, people added some petty 
slanders and gross calumnies. They went. so far as 
to represent him as ‘an unfrocked Intellectual’ who 
spoke in a free and easy manner of the ‘sign of 
consecration.” For ten years, sound theologians 
expected every day to read in L’Univers the con- 
soling intelligence that he had at length quitted the 
Church. 

Not only did Abbé Duchesne remain, but he even 
gained partisans. Those who took the trouble to read 
the so-called refutations aimed at him, and to compare 
them with his works, soon perceived the excellent 
quality of the latter. Timid, but honest, people saw 
that his adversaries, at that time much extolled, were 
nothing but inveterate pedants, petrified in the Middle 
Ages, enemies of modern thought—some of them even 
fanatics pure and simple. The attacks which he 
suffered became to him, among the Catholic public, 
more profitable than the just praises of competent men 
of science. He acquired great influence. It is true 
that he has never claimed, by lengthy theories in favour 
of the historian, independence as regards theology, 
because they would have condemned him; but he has 
applied it straight away. 

When he took up the position of the great and 
learned Catholics of the eighteenth century, their name 
and their learning sheltered him. His courage was 
none the less worthy of praise. Nevertheless, his merit 


' See Houtin, 8rd edition of La Controverse de Vapostolicité and 
La Question biblique aw XIX siécle. 
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is not restricted to the reconquest of an ancient 
heritage. He has not feared to march alone across 
strata new and scorching to the feet. He advanced 
with prudence and discretion. At no point, it is true, 
has he brought to the light the conflict between history 
and theology, but also he has done nothing to conceal 
it. As historians now hardly occupy themselves with 
theology, and as theologians hardly read _ history, 
the antinomies which spring from his works have 
almost passed unnoticed, and several of those who have 
noticed them, feeling that facts are facts, have been 
sufficiently well advised to remain unmoved, not imitat- 
ing the school of Solesme which called out upon a 
scandal without being able to refute it. 

The coalitions formed against the learned professor 
have dissolved. In 1894, Canon Albanés, writing to 
Canon Blondel with the idea of forming a new one, 
thus summed up the twenty years’ researches of the 
learned Abbé, as they appear to the ecclesiastics who 
_ write history with one eye on theology: ! 


It would be necessary to stop the Abbé Duchesne in his 
work of religious destruction: if one lets him go on, there 
will soon be nothing left standing of our ecclesiastical 
history, or hagiography, or the foundations of Christianity ; 
he will have created an absolute desert. 

He has demolished our most venerable traditions; he 
has suppressed almost all our old saints; all our relics are 
spurious ; we are up to the neck in superstition. 


Circumstances took charge of what the theologians 
had been unable to do. Abbé Duchesne disappezred 
soon afterwards. The Government of the Republic 
appointed him Director of the French School at Rome 
(1895). The Curia, thinking that in such a position a 
priest ought to wear violet, made of him a Monsignor. 
He began under this title a new career. He hardly 


1 Blondel, Lettre owverte & M. V Abbé Houtin (1903), p. 6. 
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writes any more, chooses subjects that cause no tremors 
to the prudence of Rome, but trains good pupils who 
will carry on his work. 

While Abbé Duchesne was emancipating ecclesi- 
astical history among the clergy, one of his younger 
colleagues, Abbé Loisy, endeavoured to accomplish the 
same enterprise for the benefit of exegesis. The under- 
taking was an even bolder one. The Councils of Trent 
and of the Vatican have drawn up a method of teaching 
in regard to the Holy Scriptures which is quite clear 
to every unprejudiced man, and this method, based 
upon the conceptions of the Middle Ages, is incom- 
patible with the discoveries of criticism.! To remain 
orthodox, as a historian, it is therefore necessary to 
find some means of interpreting, or turning the flank 
of the conciliary declarations, and also that of supple- 
menting the deficiencies presented by the historical 
authority of the holy books as regards the proof 
of revelation. Hvolution upon such a field, if it be 
possible, demands consummate knowledge and discre- 
tion. One cannot reproach M. Loisy with having failed 
in these. 

His learning, as deep as it is extensive, has earned 
him a world-wide reputation ; his prudence has allowed 
of his introducing, during the last ten years, a system 
of thoroughgoing apologetics, without the most intran- 
sigent theologians managing to suspect all its serious- 
ness. He went ahead, popularising scientific discoveries ; 
then, feeling that what he said was too outspoken, 
he turned back, and corrected and shaded down his 
recent utterances. Since he allowed the progressive 
development of his thoughts to exist alongside of his 
conservative views, his readers had matter for medita- 
tion, and could find the truth. Meanwhile, M. Loisy 
glorified tradition. The reactionary world at that 


1 As to this incompatibility, see La Question biblique au XX® siécle, 
especially chap. ii., ‘’ Inspiration.’ 
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time had contrived to shelter itself beneath the motto, 
‘tradition—progress.’ He did not realise that, if he 
was only thinking of the first part of the phrase, some 
clever people only thought of realising the second. 

Nobody, unless perhaps Cardinal Meignan, seems 
to have spoken so much about tradition as M. Loisy. 
M. Charbonnel, sketching in 1892 a gallery of ecclesi- 
astics, rightly made of this habit of his a characteristic 
feature : 


He believes himself obliged to protest on every occasion 
his respect for tradition, and his blind submission to received 
opinions. It requires no less—and no more !—to reassure 
pious orthodox beliefs. 


Thanks to these tactics, the exegesis made, and 
caused to be made, much progress. The hierarchy 
took umbrage at it. In 1893 it dismissed the professor 
of the Catholic Institute; in 1899 the Archbishop of 
Paris, Cardinal Richard, forbade the publication of one 
of his Review articles, La Religion d’Israél; in 1903, 
although without stating whether he acted in virtue of 
his infallibility, Pius X condemned five of his principal 
works. 

The apologetical work of M. Loisy is condemned by 
the Church which he claimed to defend, and which has 
the right to judge it. But his scientific work eludes all 
ecclesiastical power. It bears solely upon logic and 
reason. Well, his apologetics have popularised among 
the clergy his exegesis. The pontifical censure may 
eradicate the former ; it will not shake the latter. The 
clergy of France know now the results of the scientific 
study of the Bible. It has seen the conclusions of one 
of its most meritorious and best informed members coin- 
cide with those at which all impartial savants had 
arrived, from whatever points of view they may have 
set out. As the Catholic religion is essentially his- 
torical, the works of Loisy and Duchesne have con- 
vinced many priests that they had to learn anew the 
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history of revelation and of the Church. They have 
seen that they must revise the teaching of their 
seminary. They have set about it. The results of 
these meditations and of these studies differ in so far 
as their authors’ characteristic is fear, ambition, or 
sincerity. 





——e——— 
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II 
THE EXTENT OF THE CRISIS 


Ar the present time all the members of the French 
clergy who observe, or who study, suffer more or less 
from the crisis of the faith. But are they the majority ? 
Does not the mass of ecclesiastics remain inert, con- 
fident, ‘ gelatino-mystic ’ ?! 

The priests who hitherto have not been disturbed at 
all, or hardly so, may be divided into three great cate- 
gories: the men of action, the good fellows, and the 
partisans of saintly ignorance. 

Some, on leaving the seminary, have given their 
energies to good works, benevolent societies and associa- 
tions, and orphanages, and they devote themselves 
unselfishly to a cause whose titles they do not investi- 
gate. Caught as in the gearing of a machine, they 
have no leisure to recover themselves for purposes of 
study. They preach, indeed, but without original 
thought, and they hastily compose their sermons with 
the aid of preachers or apologists who pass as autho- 
rised, and without even the idea of examining their 
arguments. 

If the men of action are often so absorbed that they 
have no time to investigate fundamental facts, the men 
of one line of action only are often still more so. Their 
occupation hypnotises them. They think of it alone, 


 Tramslator’s note.—This is a semi-sarcastic expression. It implies 
mystical or hazy teaching, with no definite clearness of dogma. 
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and will ever be lacking in comprehensive views. 
They become specialists, and work at their special 
task, just like a watchmaker at his watches, without 
knowing anything outside. 

Others do not reflect, because at the seminary they 
have yielded themselves up so entirely that that faculty 
has been cut away. Objections rain down upon them 
- in vain—these will not affect them. They do not 
appear to understand them, or, indeed, they see in 
them a temptation which they are happy and proud to 
despise, just like that of ‘ concupiscence.’ 

From the intellectual point of view, they remain for 
ever big children, not knowing searching problems 
or bitter disillusions. Their life is eminently respect- 
able owing to their charity and their unselfishness. 
They do good simply and joyously. Inspired by the 
generosity of their hearts and the purity of their 
spirit, they repel as a disgrace everything which could 
detach them from the Church or even so much as 
diminish the filial confidence which they yield to her. 

Some know nothing because they wish to know 
nothing. When leaving the seminary they think that 
they have nothing more to learn, and with the exception 
of their breviary, which they do not in the least under- 
stand, they read nothing. Without going to this 
extreme, others—and they are very numerous—only 
read their newspaper. A few add to this, from time to 
time, a magazine. As the periodicals with the largest 
circulation among the clergy are La Croix, La Inbre 
Parole, La Vérité francaise, L’ Univers, L’ Autorité, and 
as regards magazines, Les Htudes, published by the 
Jesuits, with L’Ami du Clergé, it is not difficult to 
guess what is produced at the end of ten, twenty, 
thirty years by such information, in addition to the 
Confessional teaching.! These are the Thomas Diafoirus 

1 The clergy of the towns usually buy single copies of the daily 


papers. The country clergy read principally La Croix. In distant 
provinces the priests read now, in preference to the Parisian papers, 
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xy 


of theology. They have formed a set of opinions, and 
they hold to them. More than the generality of man- 
kind, they live by habit and advance by an acquired 
momentum. They will do and will preach to-morrow 
that which they have done and preached yesterday, 
with no other reason than that it is their profession. 
Just as many of our contemporaries live in religious 
indifference, these live in faith. 

Some priests rest on it softly, as on ‘a soft pillow’ ; 
others seek to advance their interests, as in a career 
giving an honest income. Do not speak to them of the 
rights of truth; for them it is either presumption or 
naiveté. They will take very good care not to know 
‘the fatal thought,’ which Jouffroy cursed with so much 
bitterness. Sons of practical and cautious peasants, 
they understand what the hierarchy demands.of them: 
a certain correctness of life; if it be possible, the out- 
ward evidence of some good work: the building or 
restoration of a church, the foundation or maintenance 
of a school or vicarage; after which, there is every 
liberty to play, to drink, to kill the time as may seem 
well to them, and, above all, to save a little money. This 
is the charter of their duties, and they conform to it. 
Faults are compensated bya noisy and militant orthodoxy. 

Such are the categories of priests who have hitherto, 
more or less, escaped the crisis. 


the great local newspapers of Lyons, Bordeaux, and Rennes. Now- 
adays it is almost only elderly priests and those-given to controversy 
who are regular subscribers to L’Univers or to La Vérité francaise, 
the so-called doctrinal papers. In 1895 the Bishop of Annecy, Mgr. 
Isoard, wrote: ‘They tell us that in the parsonages it is, above all, 
“the swaggerer” that is sought after (L’Autorité) ; in educational insti- 
tutions one would prefer that discoverer of scandals among public men, 
the “redresser of wrongs” (La Libre Parole).’—lLe Systeme du moins 
possible, p. 83. 

In 1892, Mgr. Servonnet, then Bishop of Digne, forbade his priests 
to read L’ Autorité and La Libre Parole. 

La Libre Parole has remained very influential among the clergy 
not very loyal to the Republic. The Semaine Religieuse of Cambrai, for 
example, in its only issue of January 13, 1906, reproduces two long 
portions of two articles by M. Ed, Drumont. 
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It is in full force, on the contrary, among those who 
dedicate themselves to study and reflexion, or who, by 
their public duties, are brought in contact with more 
intellectual environments. The professors of history, 
of philosophy, and of science, and the chaplains of the 
high schools, are the most severely tested in this 
connexion. 

The analysis of these developments of soul presents 
a thousand curious details, according as we observe the 
clergy consecrated to the parish ministry or to education, 
the professors of seminaries and of institutions so-called 
free, the clergy of the large towns and those of the small 
ones, those of the manufacturing districts and those of 
the open country. But the conclusion is the same. 
Little by little, and everywhere, doubt gains ground. 

The older priests are almost the only ones who 
escape from the contagion. Moulded under systems of 
rigid discipline, brought up in a state of society which 
was still monarchical, they have a very unbending 
turn of mind. The younger the generations of the 
clergy are, the more susceptible they are. However 
carefully closed may be the seminaries, great and small, 
yet there enter, with fatal effect, some microbes of the 
surrounding air, which the Comte de Mun calls ‘a 
certain impatience of authority, a certain scorn of 
tradition peculiar to democratic societies! These 
germs develop subsequently, even in those who do not 
study. There was a time when it sufficed not to think 
at all, in order to remain undisturbed in their faith. 
States then had a Christian organisation, and the 
atmosphere of society sustained belief. The modern 
world has become a stranger to the old dogmas. All 
our contemporaries become more and more impregnated 
with new ideas. To abstain from verifying the title- 
deeds of Catholicism in the light of science does not 
protect them enough. Objections become so popularised 


! Letter to Canon Frémont, apropos of M. Loisy, dated February 
22, 1904. 
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that they finish by harassing, within the precincts, the 
faith of those who do not read for.themselves, whatever 
protection they still derive from their routine and the 
influence of scholastic habits. A secret doubt slowly 
invades the intelligence, however limited and wooden 
it may be. Prudence and the material necessities of life 
prevent anything being said, but those who heave the 
lead know the number and the depth of these growing 
troubles. 

The desertions which, for ten years, have arisen 
more and more frequently among the clergy show the 
extent of the crisis. To estimate it with some 
accuracy, it would be useful to know the details. But, 
as many of those who depart retire without an open 
declaration, the diocesan authorities can alone furnish 
the statistics. ‘They draw them up perhaps, they have 
excellent reasons for not publishing them. 

Moreover, such lists would give incomplete informa- 
tion as to the true situation. In one diocese where 
Liberal-Catholicism, Americanism, Loisyism count many 
partisans, the desertions are very few. People desire the 
reform of the Church, they think that it ought to operate 


- from within. All work for it, while remaining at their 





post. In another diocese, however, where a bishop, 
during a long reign, or even a series of bishops, have 
fought with all their strength to preserve their clergy 
from modern errors, that is to say, from scientific know- 
ledge, from five to eight apostasies are recorded every 
year. The priests lose their faith all the more promptly 
because the authorities have taken good care, from fear 
of letting them know the objections, not to initiate them 
into the loopholes of contemporary apologetics. 

One of the most eager controversialists to emphasise 
the crisis among the clergy, and the most opposed to all 
intellectual liberty, estimates at fifteen thousand the 
number of priests who are in the progressive movement. 
Such an estimate doubtless contains many equi- 
vocations. That the clergy of France contains so many 
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upright and honest men, desirous of reconciling their 
faith with all scientific, political and social progress, 
may very well be, and that is just the point which may 
alarm their colleagues, determined, from interest or 


fanaticism, to follow routine orthodoxy in its most. — 


reprehensible bigotries. 

But the priests of truly enlightened intelligence 
only number some hundreds. It is very little, relatively 
to the mass of the clergy, and nevertheless it is already 
much, relatively to the density of its benightedness. 
What otherwise renders the affair more interesting, and 
of serious consequence, is that their number increases 
and that there are certainly several thousands involved 
in the fatal course, where the stopping point differs only 
according as the searcher after truth is more or less 
timid, more or less ambitious, more or less sincere. 


a a 








Iil 
THE TIMID 


THE majority of priests, whatever may be the ulti- 
mate development of their thoughts, begin by being 
timid. 

The system of selection which is in force at the 
seminary discards rash and meddlesome temperaments. 
The candidates for the priesthood may possess presump- 
tion, but they had better conceal it. Also dissimulation 
is a frequent habit in French seminaries. They only 
retain those who appear capable of submission, and the 
training consists principally in inculcating intellectual 
docility. 

It is usually at the age of twenty-five that the 
ecclesiastical janissaries! are flung upon a world which 
they know not, which at the most they have caught 
a glimpse of during their year of military training. 
They have, according to the different districts of France, 


_ either to preserve it or to reconquer it. For the first 


time, they hear objections such as are raised nowa- 
days. These differ in a really drastic fashion from the 


1 Those who might judge this expression too strong have only, in 
order to understand its appropriateness, to study the theories of 
ecclesiastical obedience. Here is a specimen: ‘O! Lord, give us priests 
without any will of their own to soil and check them, slaves’ (Mousabré, 
Les Devoirs du prétre, 3° conférence de Notre-Dame, 1886). In the 
Senate, at the session of March 11, 1865, Cardinal de Bonnechose 
said: ‘ There is no general in this camp who would accept the reproach 
of not making his soldiers obey him. Hach of us has also his regiment 
to command, and this regiment marches.’ 
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manner in which the professors of the seminary present 
them. Duty and honour bid them refute these difficulties 
of belief, but to reply effectively it would be necessary 
to know accurately all their alleged proofs. Now, these 
are contained in books which it is forbidden to read 
without special permission. The intelligence of the 
timid priest struggles long against ill-defined phantoms, 
unless his duties as an apologist or as a professor have 
obtained for him the permission to consult works on 
the Index. Sooner or later, whether through books, 
or the press, or conversations, he ends up by knowing 
what it is all about. The conflict which exists between 
the ancient faith and science springs up in his intellect. 
Some have caught a glimpse of it apropos of the 
great controversies raised by the works of Renan, but 
Renan was so discredited among the clergy that he 
scarcely troubled their faith. The discussions turning 
on M. Duchesne have had more effect. Since then, 
there is hardly a vicarage which has not been agitated 
by discussions of ‘ Loisyism.’ This time it was a priest 
who was declaring that history is incapable of proving 
the divinity of Christ. 

In proportion as the twentieth century drew nearer, 
the conscience of the priests became the theatre of 
a long and painful conflict. 

If they are wanting in courage the issue is not in 
doubt; they retain the opinions which have been taught 
them. Meditation, the Mass, long daily prayers, the 
continuous exercise of their ministry, prevent their 
convictions being carried away by criticism. 

But what efforts are usually necessary to.assure the 
final victory! The timid priests refrain in vain from 
opening bad books; in vain they forbid themselves to 
think ; they do not escape in this way from their 
numerous causes of anxiety; agonising problems pre- 
sent themselves unasked whenever, as a public duty, 
they read the authors regarded as the most orthodox of 
writers. 
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Mgr. Latty, in a letter approved by the Pope,} 
defends the authenticity of the verse of the three 
heavenly witnesses. Mgr. Le Camus, in a_ letter 
approved by the same Pope,? says that this verse 
‘bears manifest signs of interpolation.’ Who shall 
be judge?- The Church? A decree of the Holy Office 
forbids its being called in doubt. The specialists on 
this subject, that is to say the paleographists? They 
smile while pointing out that the verse is apocryphal. 

~ Then what becomes of the authority of the Vulgate 
which includes it, and which the Popes and the Councils 
have declared authentic in all its parts? Thus it is 
that quite a small question involves the gravest con- 
sequences. Often in the present day doubt arises in 
a priest with regard to controversies about the Holy 
Scriptures. Sometimes it arises by chance. So-and-so 
happens to consult St. Cyprian. He is amazed to notice 
the falsifications of his treatise on the ‘ Unity of the 
Church.” If the works of a Father have been so 
tampered with, have not others been so likewise? 
Are the Gospels themselves free from all fraud ? + 

What confidence is to be placed in many pieces 
of ecclesiastical evidence ? 

Occasionally with the timid priest doubt arises 
upon some definite objection. It constitutes a little 
problem to clear up. If it is solved in conformity with 
the traditional teaching, the abbé feels himself reassured 
as to everything else, and he remains so for a long time. 
He says to himself that he has been able to study in 
detail a serious objection, that he has demonstrated its 
lack of substance, and that it will be the same with the 
others. If he fails, he feels himself troubled and un- 
easy, but he consoles himself in believing that he 

* Instruction et ordonnance concernant les deux derniers écrits de 
M. V’ Abbé Loisy (Chalons, 1904). 

2 Fausse enégéese, mawvaise théologie. Lettre auw directeurs de mon 
seminaire (Paris, 1904). 

* Houtin, La Question biblique au XIX siécle, chap. xiv. 

* Houtin, La Question biblique au XX¢ siécle, chap. xiii. 
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possesses many other reliable assurances. He introduces 
a number of minor principles foreign to the question at 
issue, but of easy and reliable application : 


“We must interpret this obscure text in the sense ac- 
cepted by the Church.’ 

‘There are cases where we must abandon ourselves to 
God and humble our pride of intellect.’ 

‘Strictly speaking, one might admit this conclusion of 
criticism ; there would be means of compromising with 
dogma. But it is nobody’s duty to go ahead of Rome; let 
her open a path and we will enter upon it.’ 

‘One must hold firmly the two ends of the chain, even 
if one does not see the middle.’ 


These and other principles suffice all the more readily 
to remove difficulties, because the timid priest hardly 
ever consents to look them in the face or to probe them 
to the bottom. Sometimes a fortuitous circumstance 
discloses to him what is untenable in his position. He 
then formulates in desperation an act of faith. ‘I would 
rather,’ said one of them, ‘place my head in a bag 
than look.’ 

The timid priest loves to fortify himself by the 
perusal of apologists whom he considers learned, and 
whose loyalty he would not wish to call in question. He 
thinks of learned men of every kind who, during the 
nineteenth century, have made profession of Catholicism 
—Cauchy, Ampére, Le Verrier, Pére Secchi. 

The conversion of dissentients like Manning and 
Stolberg is a source of comfort to him; he enjoys 
with gusto that of Brunetiére, Huysmans, Coppée, and 
Bourget. When he learns that Zahn and Harnack 
express, in regard to the books of the New Testament, 
views less radical than those of the school of Tiibingen, 
he dimly perceives their abjuration. Desertions sadden 
him, but he explains them by hackneyed and stereo- 
typed phrases. ‘There is some woman at the back 
of it’; or again, ‘People did not understand him; he 
has become embittered and gone off,’ 
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The timid priest likes, as a rule, to attach himself 
to a group of apologists; company reassures him. 
He chooses it usually at a half-way house, between 
that which he despises on one side as routine and 
half-science, and, on the other, that which he fears, 
and does not believe permitted, independent science. 
He would not for all’ the world consider whether 
science which is not independent is not a half-science, 
and whether science has not the right to examine, 
in accordance with her own methods, all that which 
belongs truly to her domain. 

It is with these feelings that he studies, and, if 
he is industrious and high-minded, he works incessantly. 
He even goes so far as to risk that danger which one 
can scarcely avoid in a Church that demands no 
personal scientific training on the part of her ministers, 
but only asks them to repeat what she teaches: the 
danger of making himself déclassé. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century, the 
most illustrious type of the timid priest was Abbé 
Paul-Auguste de Broglie,! brother of Duke Albert, 
member of the Academie Francaise. 

Abbé de Broglie defined faith as ‘a permanent 
conviction of certain -doctrines, accompanied by the 
idea that to believe them true is a duty and that to 
put them in doubt is a blameworthy thought.’ ? 

This idea was the steadfast rule of his life. 

His inclination towards faith was strengthened by a 


. kind of aristocratic pride. He exerted himself to prove 


that he had not renounced the world for a chimera, and 
that the old national faith was not ruined. He made it 
a point of honour to know all contemporary objections, 
The independence which his name and his fortune gave 
him made this permissible for him. People of very 


_! Born at Paris in 1834; appointed in 1883 professor of Apologetics 
at the Catholic Institute; assassinated at Paris on May 11, 1895, by 
Mademoiselle Amelot, a former penitent. 

- 2 Le Présent et l’avenir dw Catholicisme (1892), p. 52. 
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broad and even heretical ideas flocked to his house. 
He let them talk, and then refuted them in his best 
style. Often overcome by objections of fact, he would 
fall back on the superiority presented by Christianity 
as compared with other religions. Just like his grand- 
mother, Madame de Staél, after having dealt with a 
subject in conversation, he would write it down, and he 
composed in this way laboured dissertations which he 
published when he considered them to the point. His 
efforts are touching. He squanders much time in re- 
setting upon its feet the apologetic argument drawn 
from the prophecies, and in explaining the chronology 
of the patriarchs. Too loyal to twist the teaching of 
the Church and to suppress the scientific conflict by 
falsifying dogma, he thinks that one need not accept 
the new apologetics now becoming outlined: they are 
rationalist and therefore false. He recognises, more- 
over, that traditional apologetics are antiquated. 


Feeble reasons, says he, repeated for centuries in books 
of theology and apologetics, weaken the Catholic apologetic 
and give to our books that air of an address by counsel, 
calculated to destroy all confidence in the value of the 
proofs which they adduce. 


He gallantly resumes his theme, but he [fails to 
perceive that he writes out a new brief, and is only 
playing with words. His naivetés make one smile; 
- he explains Mahommedanism as something supernatural 
and diabolic. His works—and this is the only utility 
that remains to them—are well calculated to establish 
how little liberty theology leaves to criticism. He 
fought against the evidence, and hypnotised himself 
by praying and causing much prayer to be made for 
him. He kept the faith while believing that Newman 
had died in the Church, and that Abbé Duchesne 
remained there, as well as Mgr. d’Hulst and Mer. 
de Harlez. 


IV 
THE AMBITIOUS 


Wuitz the timid priests study, in order to review their 
personal faith, in so far as may seem to them compatible 
with prudence, and in order to defend it better, there 
are others who work much less from love of truth 
or from apostolic zeal than in order to make a start 
in life. The crisis of the faith supplies them with 
an excellent opportunity. Ambitious soldiers see in 
war nothing but promotions and decorations, without 
thinking of its horrors or even of the fatherland in 
danger. Similarly, ambitious priests smother their 
- true feelings, and take no pity on souls troubled 
and eager for knowledge, but seek solely to dis- 
tinguish themselves in controversies in order to reap 
a reward. They are usually equipped for argument. 
They have told themselves, some perhaps since 
their college days, that knowledge is still the safest 
and the most honourable. means of success, since 
it confers a genuine value which preserves from 
those misfortunes under which men sink who are 
selected through favour and intrigue. But, desirous 
above all of making a career, they do not love 
knowledge at all for its own sake. If they have 
endeavoured to acquire it as liberally as possible, they 
have resolved to popularise it only in such a manner 
and to such an extent as may be useful to themselves. 

At the outset of his career the ambitious priest sees 
confronting him a formidable problem. 

25 
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For five centuries there have existed two parties 
in the Church. 

One endeavours to maintain the Papacy in the 
state that it was in at its zenith: temporal sovereign 
in Italy, dominant over all nations, arbiter of the 
scientific, political, and social problems of the world. 
This is Theocracy. 

The other is favourable to modern ideas. It 
recognises that the religion of the Middle Ages has 
been soiled by much ignorance, passion, intolerance, 
and knavery. It seeks to disentangle it from so mixed 
a past, and to re-accord to society and to individuals 
a reasonable liberty. Thisis Liberalism. 

Between these two parties the ambitious priest 
must not only make his choice. If he declared for 
theology pure and simple, neither the State nor public 
opinion would show him favour. Should he decide 
upon an unmixed liberalism, he would soon cease to 
be a Catholic. He must therefore blend the one system 
with the other in a proportion which is to some extent 
acceptable to Ultramontanes and Liberals alike. He 
preaches orthodoxy under the cover of Liberalism, and 
Liberalism under the cover of orthodoxy. He employs . 
science, that is to say, what is in itself the search after 
truth, pure, sublime, and disinterested, to justify his 
political principles. 

These tactics present some curious varieties, accord- 
ing as, in the midst of his studies, the ambitious priest 
preserves his faith, or loses it, or finds it again more 
or less completely by force of preaching it. Instead of 
working for it directly, if he belongs to a ‘ congrégation,’ 
he may aim at the greater renown of his order, and 
this hypothesis complicates the case. Finally, the 
attitude and the results are different, according as it 
is a question of more or less consciously ambitious priests, 
or ambitious priests benevolent and self-respecting, 


1 A religious order, or brotherhood, or society, or its governing 
body. 
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or according as they are mischievous and of an 
essentially malicious disposition. 

Unless one of the parties between whom he has 
to choose finds itself in a dominant position, the 
ambitious priest is in no hurry to come to a decision, 
As far as possible, he remains neutral.» If he is very 
cautious, he endeavours to pursue his career in spheres 
that compromise a man very little: archeological 
researches, ‘ conférences aua dames, or patriotic sermons. 
At the beginning of March 1904, an old ecclesiastic 
who has arrived at distinction by other paths than that 
of theological studies, described his experience in a 
conversation about dogmatic ideas: ‘I made a bundle 
of all that,’ quoth he merrily, ‘and I said to myself, 
if I look at it, it spells ruin, I lose my faith. Therefore 
let us never think about it, but march on as before.’ 

The ambitious priest is easily recognised. His work 
shows that he has no consuming anxiety for the truth, 
that he does not wish to penetrate to the bottom of things, 
that he seeks to shine far more than to illuminate. He 
avoids as long as possible all crucial questions. If he is 
forced to touch upon them, his cireumspection becomes 
even more admirable: he distributes compliments to 
right and left, he taxes his ingenuity to discover talent 
and truth in all opinions, in all parties, and, above all, 
among the people in power or capable of getting there, 
He only despises and opposes those who have fallen 
and are without a future. 

Before creating a name for himself, he seeks to 
acquire notoriety by all the means in vogue in an 
advertising age. He gets himself talked about in the 
newspapers. He distributes lavishly a précis of his 
sermons. On all sides one notices his portrait, in a 
pose denoting vanity. Such-and-such a preacher who 
is fond of preaching humility gets himself photographed 
as an actor does, with a knowing air, the eyes sparkling, 
delivering a vigorous tirade. 

Finally, one has to take sides. What precautions 
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to avoid engaging oneself imprudently, and having to 
retrace one’s steps or change the route! With wit, 
skill, and lucky circumstances one succeeds in escaping 
from a dangerous position. But there are cruel mis- 
fortunes which leave an indelible scar. After having 
given up too much to science, a learned man changed 
his colours for that of an official apologist. Only, 
people said of him: ‘It is a libertine who offers the 
pain bénit in his church while casting disdainful glances 
at the unmarried mothers’; and this phrase poisons 
the happiness of his new dignities. 

The great merit of the ambitious priest is, that he 
knows how to adapt scientific methods to apologetic 
needs, and to create the illusion of love of truth. This 
is not so difficult as might appear at first sight. It 
suffices if he removes discreetly the fetters which the 
Church, in the day of her power, has laid upon free 
research, and he is spoken of as courageous and sincere. 
The public loves to see him accept, even more than the 
methods, the scientific conclusions themselves, those 
which the Church has combated the most, and which 
ecclesiastics, learned but timid, do not yet dare to 
adopt. Could one remain insensible to the merit of 
a priest who declares evolution to be the sole method 
by which God could worthily associate His creatures 
with His life? Only, the ambitious man never dis- 
covers anything of importance: he would be afraid of 
compromising himself. He adapts, when times are 
propitious, the discoveries of the genuine men of science. 
He cannot accept all their conclusions. One follows 
him with curiosity in his daring adaptations, and then 
all of a sudden one sees him put one on the wrong 
scent, dissolve in unctuous and pious phrases, and 
disappear with a pirouette! 

Desirous, above everything, of shining, the ambitious 
priest is fond of polemics. He measures himself 
there, before the public, with champions and on ground 
of his own choice. How many refuters of Gallicanism, 
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Rationalism, ‘ Loisyism,’ have only written with the 
object of exalting themselves, being certain to pass 
among the whole Catholic world as having gained a 
great victory! If the ambitious priest is conscious of 
extraordinary courage and abilities, he can denounce 
the learned priests, his rivals, as undermining dogma. 
If only he takes the precaution of adding that they 
compromise the cause of criticism, many worthy people 
think that he has deserved as well of science as of the 
faith. 

The ambitious priest with radical leanings—one who 
loves in secret both reason and liberty—does not, as 
a rule, display much theological zeal. He would be 
ashamed to defend certain propositions as too absurd, 
and chooses among the means of success: ‘Do not let 
us destroy that by which we live’ ;! such is his leading 
principle, and he holds to it, unless the love of 
dignities carries him towards the Conservative party. 
He draws the line at falling into heresy. Little does it 
matter to him that they reproach him with daring 
opinions. 

The type of the ambitious Radical in the Church of 
France during the nineteenth century seems by a 
singular chance to have been incarnated in two 
specimens. 

One, Cardinal Meignan, was born in 1817, and 
ended up as Archbishop of Tours. The other was born 
in 1828, was called Ernest Renan, and died Pope, not 
infallible, of free thought. Their mothers intended both 
for the sanctuary. Renan was turned aside from it by 
his sister, and never regretted the fact. Meignan, 
who had no sister Henriette, let them have their way, 
and, as an old Cardinal, he would say: ‘I entered the 
Church without wishing it, and even without noticing 
it. Well, I do not regret it. Their ambition awoke 
early: the one endeavoured to obtain a seat in the 


! Historic phrase. Its author became prelate of the house of His 
Holiness. 
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College of France, and he succeeded, thanks to his 
Breton obstinacy; the other aimed at the highest 
ecclesiastical dignities, and he obtained them under a 
political Pope. 

One made efforts to know and declare the truth, 
and during the time that he loved it above all things 
he wrote some immortal pages. The other, endowed 
with a very similar talent for criticism, employed it to 
defend a cause which he knew to be false, and felt 
was lost. His able essays, which nobody now reads, 
have satisfied in their time those who desired to be 
deluded. The task requires beginning anew, but it has 
received its reward. 

Cardinal Meignan has left many imitators and heirs. 
They declare themselves in their writings and conversa- 
tions more and more uneasy about the crisis through 
which the Church is passing. Nevertheless, as the 
Church worthily remunerates her apologists, they have 
a satisfied and sedate air, in spite of the violence of the 
catastrophe. 


Vv 
THE SINCERE 


Tue clergy of France has always counted among its 
fold some men more critical than docile, more pains- 
taking by taste and a sense of duty than by interest, eager 
to know for themselves the intimate nature of things, 
- and desirous of teaching a religion as pure and as true 
as possible. These priests have experienced at the 
seminary the confessional suggestion, and perhaps even, 
having regard to the love of truth which characterises 
them, they have embraced the priesthood with more 
enthusiasm than their colleagues, who, later on, were 
destined to remain among the timid or be classed among 
the ambitious. For them, life had no more mysteries ; 
they said with assurance: ‘I believe, I know, I am 
certain.’ They had entered fully into the Catholic 
thesis. 

According to it, revelation is a fact susceptible of 
being demonstrated by the same processes as other 
facts.1_ God has spoken to men and He has established 
a religion easy to be known by one who makes prudent 

1 ‘That an unbeliever should refuse in good faith Religion accurately 
conceived and seriously examined; that a Catholic, a priest, should 
abandon it in good faith after having known it, professed it, practised 
it; these are two things equally impossible in the eyes of every 
believer who will take the trouble to reflect about the matter. God 
Himself would be in fault; He would not have furnished His religion 
with signs sufficiently visible to attract and maintain sincere good will, 
and at the same time He would impose this religion as the normal 


condition of salvation. —R. P. Longhaye, ceeds ple in Btudes, i issue 
of June 20, 1900, p. 782. 
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and honest use of his intelligence. The truth of the 
prophecies, the great number of miracles, the rapid 
spread of Christianity, the testimony of the martyrs, 
such are the proofs of the divinity of Christ and of the 
authority of the Roman Church! This Church can 
enforce the belief of incomprehensible dogmas and the 
performance of painful tasks. From the moment that 
the divine nature of its authority is solidly established, 
the only thing to do is to submit. However, in order 
that in an affair of such great importance reason may 
not be misled, in order that it may render to God an 
obedience worthy of Him and of man, it has the right 
and the duty to thoroughly examine the fact of revela- 
tion. The priest is still more under this duty, so as to 
be able to preach about and defend this fact against 
the objections of contemporary rationalism. 

Into what deception does not the intelligent and 
honest priest fall in taking this theory quite literally ! 
He seeks to preserve his faith and reconquer a world 
which is slipping away from him, and so it is that, the 
more he studies rationally, the more it seems necessary 
to him to revise completely the teaching of his seminary, 
the more imperiously rise up before him problems of the 
utmost gravity. The four Gospels upon which rest the 
fact of the revelation of Christ and which have to prove 
His divinity, have they really a historical value? Is 
the text of the prophecies authentic, and is not its 
interpretation forced? Points of imterrogation, then 
the negations accumulate, The teaching of the semi- 
nary crumbles away, and becomes disconnected in 
proportion as the investigation continues. The miracles 
of ecclesiastical history become divided into two 
categories: the one set are accompanied by insufficient 
evidences which do not permit us to accept the facts 


1 One finds the official expression of this theory in the.encyclicals 
Qui pluribus jam, November 9, 1846; Immortale Dei, November 1, 
1885; and chap. iii. of the dogmatic constitution De Fide Catholica 
promulgated at the Council of the Vatican. 
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recorded; the other, with abundant documentary 
support, are reduced to phenomena explicable by the 
laws of nature. The diffusion of the Christian faith, 
which seemed marvellous in the times of ignorance 
when the apologists turned it into a proof, is easily 
explained. The argument from the witness of the 
martyrs cannot be accepted, for all religions have 
them; they were less numerous than people claim, 
and many of their acts have been distorted in the 
telling. 

The day on which the priest discovers this accumu- 
lation of ruins is a terrible day. Theologians have 
taught him that in matters of dogma he could not 
doubt without committing a crime, and now he feels 
himself on the road to lose his faith completely. He 
had been told that to reject a single dogma makes him 
heretical and damned, and now he discovers several points 
of error! Does not the system itself in its entirety 
explain itself on natural lines ? 

Poor priest! In thus seeing all his beliefs over- 
whelmed, he seems to himself to be going mad. He 
throws himself back upon prayer, he implores of God a 
miracle . . . if a miracle be possible. In the morning, 
at Mass, holding between his hands that which faith 
teaches him to be God made man, he tells Him that he 
one day believed that he heard His appeal, and that he 
replied by sacrificing his whole life. He begs Him not 
to permit his apostasy; he asks of Him a miracle to 
rekindle his faith, such as often happened, it would 
seem, during the Middle Ages, such as a drop of blood 
in the wine or on the consecrated wafer, which are the 
body and blood of Christ. 

Alas! his faith is no longer strong enough to 
produce the illusion, and it is still too strong for him 
not to tremble at the thought of profaning so great 
a mystery. But to abstain from celebrating it would 
be to dishonour himself in the eyes of his parishioners, 
and it is due from him to them. He no longer belongs 
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to himself. He doubts, and nevertheless he always 
believes that he offends the God of truth when he 
meditates within himself to see where is the truth.! 
He consults the priest who till then had the direction of 
his conscience, and he hears some hackneyed phrases 
such as he himself serves out to the faithful who 
interrogate him at the confessional, affirmations often 
denied by a wild and wandering look. Oh! who will 
paint the glance of two priests consulting each other 
about their faith ? 

At length he recovers, and makes the resolve to 
examine the foundations of revelation. He says to 
himself that reflexion and scientific research cannot be 
a crime, and that faith which is preserved by ignorance 
and idleness, faith which often exists alongside of 
hypocrisy, disloyalty, depravity, cannot be a virtue. 
His spiritual director has ordered him to pray and 
to cease all private study. But would prayer, in the 
present case, be anything but an ‘auto-suggestion’? 
the cessation of study anything but an abdication of 
human reason? He would attempt to stifle the voice 
of doubt, and he could not do it. His conscience would 
call out to him unceasingly that adhesion to a dogmatic 
system is capable of reform; that the falsity of the 
pretended facts upon which it rested has been proved. 
The theory of culpability for loss of faith, as elaborated 
by Catholic theologians, is a pretence of religious 
fanaticism. The Mussulman theology also says that 
faith in Mahomet cannot be lost without sin ; it similarly 
forbids the faithful to listen to the objections of reason. 

In the present condition of scientific questions, the 
objections to Catholicism are so numerous and so clear 


} ‘Anathema to him, who should say that the faithful are in the 
same condition as those who have not yet arrived at the only true faith, 
in such a manner that Catholics may have a valid reason for withhold- 
ing their assent as to doubting the faith which they have already 
accepted through the teaching of the Church, until they have com- 
pleted the scientific proof of the credibility and truth of their faith!’ 
Canon 6, chap. iii, de Fide catholica, Council of the Vatican. 
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that many honest-minded clergy no longer escape an 
absolute crisis. In other days a priest was often 
advanced in years before he began to suspect the false- 
ness of his dogma. Death struck him before he could 
have proved it. Books treating in a scientific spirit of 
the study of religion were rare, and he did not happen 
to come across them. Not only did he begin his 
investigations without a guide or assistance, but even 
with false methods, the survivals of prejudices. The 
obstacles are less serious to-day. 

However, the feelings which the ecclesiastic owes to 
his education, the habit of living in the midst of religious 
observances, the fear of falling into the abyss, still for 
a long time prevent him from proceeding rigorously 
with his inquiry. He comes to a standstill before some 
distorted theological systems, more or less tolerated by 
the Church, and which, it seems, strictly speaking, would 
permit of saving the essence of her doctrine. He says 
to himself, like the theologians of all religions when 
placed face to face with difficulties: ‘There must be 
some means of getting out of it!’ Finally, truth reveals 
herself more and more. One question presents itself: 
“Am I still a Christian?’ It would be necessary, in 
order to answer it, to strike a balance between what one 
retains and what one rejects. The operation is painful. 
Usually the priest refuses for a long time to enter 
upon it. 

While the intellectual priest laboriously classifies 
his beliefs, the faith often dies without a crisis in the 
case of other priests, sincere indeed but incapable of 
learned researches. It dies like a lamp whose oil 
becomes exhausted day by day. They observe, they 
reflect. The observations which they make unceas- 
ingly on the clergy, and on the world, convince them 
that the theological system which they teach cannot 
be true. 

It forbids people to think, for fear of thinking ill; 
it orders the repetition and belief of doubtful or absurd 

D2 
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things. It destroys the will, just as it oppresses the 
intelligence. Alone in his presbytery, the priest awaits 
from his bishop the order to act, just as he awaits from 
him the doctrine which he must teach. The bishop 
awaits them from the Pope, and when this hierarchy 
sets itself in motion, in most cases it is not at all from 
spiritual zeal but from passion and self-interest, Those 
men and women who have taken vows of obedience in 
a religious society are still further exploited. The 
most natural and most legitimate aspirations are some- 
times shattered, sometimes turned to the profit of the 
caste. 

What a difference between one’s actual experience 
in the Church and the descriptions held out to inveigle 
you, to fix you there by vows in perpetuity! ‘The 
Church,’ they said, ‘ commands with love, one obeys her 
with a filial confidence, for the Church is a family. 
In the Church alone can one find all truth and all 
justice !? ) 

No, this system is not divine, and the resistance 
which one naturally opposes to it before accepting it, 
and the sufferings which it causes when one has entered, 
show this fact clearly. The honest priest notices this 
now, so to speak, as often as he exercises his ministry. 
The experiences of the confessional demonstrate to him 
more particularly that sacramental discipline, as now 
imposed, cannot be put into practice. 

The same dissolution of faith comes to pass among 
ecclesiastics whose public duties have called them to 
studies other than theological. A learned Jesuit said 
one day: ‘We ought never to learn the exact or 
positive sciences. They discipline the intelligence. In 
the long run, people wish to take stock of everything. 
They notice gradually that what is taught to us is 
imagination, and does not correspond to reality. Later 
on, the very foundations of faith do not stand the test 
of these observations.’ 

The crisis may be prolonged, but in the present 
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state of the sciences its result is henceforth certain for 
anyone who sees the questions in all their severity. 

In so far as she assumes herself to be established 
by God incarnate in a man, in an infallible Jesus, 
‘orthodox’ Christianity is contradicted by history. 
The principles and the methods of this science are sure 
enough, the explanations which it gives of the evolution 
of Christian society, and of the elaboration of its 
beliefs, are sufficiently proved to enable one to declare 
that doubt is no longer possible. 

He who knows the proof is no more free to turn 
away from it than to refuse acquiescence in the solution 
of a problem of mathematics.? 

Also an old and very distinguished priest said one 


day to a young colleague, during a conversation in 


which they discussed their vanished illusions: ‘ Faith 
lost intellectually is lost for ever.’ 3 


1 The objections to all Christian dogmas may be more or less long 
or more or less clear. There is one which is brief and peremptory— 
the saying which the three synoptic gospels attribute to Christ in a 
discourse on the signs preceding the end of the world: ‘ Verily I say 
unto you that this generation shall not pass away until all these things 
are fulfilled.’ These words are an explicit error, and this error is the 
very basis of the Gospels. Whether this prophecy was made by Christ, 
or only by the apostles who misunderstood Him, the conclusion for 
orthodox religion is the same. Never have orthodox theologians been 
able to extricate themselves from this objection, which is a matter of 
fact. See Question biblique au XX® siécle (chap. ii.). 

2 It does not seem out of place to recall the saying of Joseph de 
Maistre : 

‘Has any prince ever imagined that he could issue commands to 
mathematics? It is nevertheless precisely the same thing. In all 
possible branches, truth is invincible, independent and inflexible. 
Therefore one ought not to term audacity or disobedience that which is 
only the natural law of things.’—-Lett. et opusc. inéd. 7¢ édit., Lyon, 
1880, t. ii. p. 374. 

3 A saying of Abbé Cédoz to M. de Meissas—M. Cédoz died in 
1895 as chaplain of the Religiewses Anglaises Augustines of Neuilly- 
sur-Seine. He is one of ‘those who have remained.’ He wrote in 
1879 to Father Hyacinthe apropos of his exodus: ‘Is it quite wise, 
this act of yours? Would it not have been better to add one sacrifice 
to so many others, in the interests of your authority ?’ 


VI 
THOSE WHO REMAIN 


I.—Typrs 


Tue priest who has lost his faith, ought he to leave the 
Church, or may he continue to teach her doctrine? 
Renan has delicately expressed on this subject an 
opinion very common in his day : 


Shame upon him who becomes converted to vulgar 
common sense after having tasted the divine madness! 
The vow of holy insanity is the only one from which one 
ought not to be released ! 

There are people riveted, to some extent, to absolute 
faith; I am speaking of men engaged in holy orders or 
clothed with a pastoral office. Even then, a beautiful soul 
knows how to find an outlet. A worthy country priest, 
through his solitary studies and the purity of his life, 
gradually sees the impossibilities of literal dogma; must he 
therefore sadden those whom he has hitherto consoled, and 
explain to simple souls changes which they cannot well 
understand ? God forbid! There are not two men in the 
world who have exactly the same duties. The good Bishop 
Colenso performed an honest act such as the Church has 
not seen since its foundation in writing down his doubts as 
soon as they came to him. But the humble Catholic priest, 
in a country whose spirit is restricted and timid, must keep 
silence. Oh! how many discreet tombs, around village 
churches, cover thus a poetic reserve, angelic silences! 
Those whose duty it has been to speak, will they equal the 
merit of these secrets known to God alone P 
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Although times have changed, and, in a great 


‘part of France, the peasants, far from being saddened, 


rejoice over the secularisation of their curé, the Catholic 
and Conservative parties still hold that to quit the 
Church is to desert it. A political writer, one of 
those most opposed to Renan, asserted this quite 
recently : 


One is not obliged to be a priest ; their ordination does 


not take place before the age of twenty-five. A man knows 


what he wants, he is free not to bind himself; but when 
he has uttered the supreme vow, it is failing in honour not 
to keep it.! 


Why should a man be held to a vow as to which he 
has been deceived? Nevertheless, if one consults the 
principal persons concerned, the clergy themselves, the 
same negative advice is usually received, but the motives 
alleged differ. 

Let him leave the Church, and the priest is more 
often than not incapable of earning a livelihood. Not 
only has he been taught nothing, but they have taken 
away from him all aptitude to learn. More especially 
he has been deprived of the necessary initiative, and he 
has been moulded in contempt for commercial and 
manual pursuits, while he is now too old to become 
initiated into them. Spinoza was able to polish spectacle 
glasses while philosophising ; the priest can do nothing. 
If he philosophises, or wishes to continue to meditate 


! Drumont, La Libre Parole, January 9, 1904, apropos of M. Loisy. 
On the main question and without applying a practical case, a 
philosopher expresses a different view: ‘Up to twenty-seven, one 
is impelled without much reflection towards one’s destiny, and when 
one begins to wish to take control of one’s life, one is caught in wheels 


“ which drag us onwards,’—Payot, Education de la volonté, p. 110. 


As regards M. Loisy personally, one may remark that, born in 
1857, and ordained priest in 1879, he was twenty-two when, with the 
pontifical dispensation, he received the priesthood, and seventeen when 
he entered the Grand Seminary of Chalons. The means of information 
at his disposal assuredly did not permit him to foresee, eyen afar off, 
the results to which twenty years’ work ultimately led him. 
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upon religion without still living by the altar, he con- 
demns himself to die of hunger. 

Moreover, some priests take a resolute line of action. 
Society has allowed them to be deceived by a false 
impetus, both intellectual and practical; she has allowed 
them to be taught in the seminaries what she herself 
no longer believes ; she has caused them to be trained 
to exercise an office which she still considers useful ; 
very well, they will remain in this office. They will 
preserve their state of life, humble, it is true, but safe, 
tranquil, and sweet. 

This solution seems to them all the more natural 
because, since their childhood, the Church has shackled 
the individual education of their will, even more than 
it has ‘moulded’ the education of their intelligence. 

If they are not ambitious, they develop no zeal. At 
times indeed they perform their ministry with so much 
lethargy that one sees clearly that they no longer 
believe in it. The embarrassed, hesitating and elusive 
manner in which they preach of transubstantiation betrays 
their incredulity. On many occasions they seem to be 
ashamed of what they teach. Their principal aim being, 
to have, until death releases them, some bread and a 
roof, they fulfil with resignation all that is imposed on 
them by the charge which they have accepted. When 
they can do so, they accumulate some savings, retire, 
and finish up, always in their cassocks, as men of small 
private means. 

Those who possess some knowledge or talent seek, 
and occasionally with success, to organise their life 
outside a round of sermonising which is repellent to 
them, and a continuous administration of rites in which 


1 € Are you not of opinion that the moralist who judges things in the 
name of a theory, however beautiful it may be, and who, in the name 
of this theory, reproaches as with a crime the priest who feels an agonised 
desire not to break with his Church, is perhaps more to be pitied than 
this priest himself, if the latter recoils before the prospect of haying to 
knock one day, dying of hunger, at the door of the “ satisfied” one who 
condemns him ? ’—M. L. Ferriére in L’Essor (Lausanne), May 26, 1906. 
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they do not believe. They become, as a rule, chaplains, 
professors, or preceptors, living like old bachelors on the 


_border-lines of the ecclesiastical and lay worlds. Some- 


times, although endowed with an intelligence of the 
first order, they condemn themselves in matters of 
religion to a silence absolute and perpetual. This 


intellectual and moral constraint sometimes leads its 


victims to madness or suicide.! 

If they are truly and conscientiously ambitious, the 
priests who have lost their faith continue their career. 
Some occupy themselves with secular sciences, others 
defend their Church as one defends his caste and his 
interests. ‘They employ every means to attain success, 
and as the principal one is still that of maintaining 
orthodoxy, they maintain it, and they succeed in a 
marked degree. They know where are the feeble points 
of the system, those where one must not venture, those 
where one shines, those where one seizes at a disadvan- 
tage the rivals and the competitors to be ousted. They 
see the consequences of innovations, and they denounce 


? Suicides are not rare among the clergy, or in the religious orders. 
But the Church has still remained sufficiently influential over the civil 
authorities to make them hush up scandals. 

One can divide these suicides into three categories, in naturally 
setting on one side those which are caused by insanity or disease : 

(a) The intellectual suicides (hypertrophy of faith—continual 
meditation on the ‘last days,’ or crises of doubt). For example, in a 
diocese of the Centre, a priest without faith whose preceptorate was 
drawing to an end, and whom his bishop wished to force to return to 
his hial ministry, blew his brains out. 

bb) The suicides caused by what is termed the vow of chastity 
(obsession or despair). Perhaps the most pathetic of these dramas is 
that which took place at Seilh, in the diocese of Toulouse, in January 
1903. They found dead, in the belfry of the parish church, the curé 
Vallés, aged 29, and a young girl, Jeanne Gazagne, aged 19, both of 
them with the right temple pierced by a revolver bullet. The evidence 
given proved that the curé had killed the young girl and had then 
killed himself. One was holding a crucifix in the hand, the other her 
string of beads. 

(c) The suicides caused by private affairs; such as loss of money, 
or loss of a good post. In the diocese of Autun, a curé, ousted by 
Cardinal Perraud, cut his throat under the very eyes of his mother, 
who was paralytic and incapable of restraining him (1904). 
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their authors. They suggest, even against harmless 
workers, measures of severity, the responsibility for 
which they avoid sharing. They show themselves stern, 
unscrupulous, because they are without ‘ prejudices.’ 
Not only do they defend the old dogmas, but they 
prepare new definitions. They have been taught dia- 
lectics, and they live by them, free to dig still deeper 
the abyss which separates from science and society the 
old Church which they claim to defend. It is fortunate 
when their intrigues are restricted to disputes of the 
school and the vestry. Scourges of the nations, in 
order to become bishops. or cardinals, they inflame 
political and social disputes. They would not hesitate 
to throw a nation either into civil war or a foreign 
war.! They exploit the most sacred sentiments in the 
cause of hatred, just as, if they are pacifically inclined, 
they juggle with the most pathetic ideas among the 
dreams of humanity. 

They make for themselves a hieratic mask, adopt 
an attitude of convention in which they wish to die, 
and which must be, as they think, for posterity the 
expression of their whole life. 

Under the régime of the Concordat, by deceiving 
alternately the State and the Vatican, they raised 
themselves from time to time to all the honours which 
they had coveted. 

Other ecclesiastics remain in the Church more from 
reasons of sentiment. They do not wish that people 
may be able to call them unfrocked or deserters. A 
priest who saw this future as inevitable for himself 
bewailed it in these terms: 


? In France, some bishops who did not believe in the utility of the 
temporal power have preached its restoration, at the risk of causing a 
war with Italy, and at the risk of throwing Italy into the German alliance. 
Some sceptical priests, in 1906, have preached civil war apropos of the 
inventories ordered by the Law of Separation of Church and State. 

In the United States, some unprincipled ecclesiastics have en- 
deavoured to create an agitation over the so-called questions of 
schools and languages. 
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The unfrocked priest is one who laments for ever the 
irreparable misfortune of having deceived himself; he is 
one who has only despair as his friend and eternal oblivion 
as his tomb. 

O! illusions of my youth, where are you? ... O! 
golden dreams of my twentieth year, dreams of devotion 
and generous deeds, where are you ? 


Others do not wish by resigning to cause pain to their 
old parents, to a well-loved mother or sister, or to cause 
embarrassment to their family, usually in humble circum- 
stances and dependent upon them. They are often 
preoccupied also about their own death. The thought 
that their funeral will be conducted by free-thinkers, or 
even by a Protestant minister—the rival Church—is 
to them equally repugnant. They hesitate to place 
their family, on that day, in the embarrassment into 
which respectable people fall when the conventional 
forms become non-existent, and they believe themselves 
under the necessity of causing a scandal or taking part 
in one. Without doubt, on one’s death-bed, it is 
possible to obtain a final absolution and to act the short, 
final comedy to which people attach less and less im- 
portance. But if the Church showed itself exacting ? 
Eyeryone is not a Prince de Talleyrand-Périgord, ex- 
Bishop of Autun. ‘ What should I say, often thinks a 
priest tempted to enter into civil life, ‘what should I 
say, on the point of death, in order to be buried with 
the rites of the Church, without compromising my 
honour ?? 

Others, inspired by less personal motives, regard the 
inconveniences of the exodus from a different point of 
view. They believe that, if they re-enter the world, 
they will be discredited, and that their words will have 
no further efficacy. To separate oneself from the Church 
means to renounce the exercise of all influence upon 
those who are faithful to her. The Church knows how 
to discredit him who leaves her ; she closes the door upon - 
him, and his voice from that time is heard no more. 
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This is why some priests persist in remaining. They 
still wish that others may profit by their experience. 
If they are very good men, they make themselves the 
instructors of their flock, gently detach them from 
superstition and lead them towards. purified religious 
ideas. If they do not take a courageous stand, they 
say to themselves at any rate that they will follow their 
flock in the evolution of modern ideas, and that there 
shall not be in their stead some fanatic fighting against 
intellectual emancipation. After having accomplished 
their own freedom, they wish to work for that of 
society.! 


1 This was the idea of the Abbé de Meissas, who died on October 9, 
1906. Speaking of those ecclesiastics who are tempted to quit the 
Church, he expressed himself thus: 

‘They will do no good in leaving. They may do much good by 
remaining. Their number increases every day. In spite of fanaticism, 
ignorance, and the too general idleness of their colleagues, it is 
impossible for them not to exercise a salutary influence over their 
spirit and that of the faithful.’—Jean Vrai, Ephémérides de la Papauté 
(1904), p. 165. 

At an epoch when the crisis of the faith did not press upon the 
very foundations of Christianity, Montalembert wrote to Father 
Hyacinthe: ‘You will only serve well the cause which is dear to you 
by remaining within, instead of allowing yourself to be carried away or 
flung owtside,’—February 9, 1869. 

Handling the question from a more general point of view, that of the 
laity and of the entire Church, the Marquise de Forbin d’Oppéde wrote 
similarly to Father Hyacinthe : 

‘It seems to me that one of the great misfortunes of our time, one 
of the causes of this movement of contraction, of narrowing, which is 
corrupting the character of the Catholic Church, is that all those who 
in other days would have been believing Catholics, but thinking and 
speaking freely, like Dante for example, nowadays go outside the 
Church, where there remain only some men in authority, enamoured of 
the submissive spirit and happy to find those upon whom to discharge 
the duties of thinking and willing. If those who have need of breathing 
the open air keep themselves outside, those who remain inside have thus 
all the more opportunity for closing the windows and stopping up the 
chinks; this is what happens in England where, with but few exceptions, 
the new converts all belong to the family of spirits which love to 
abdicate and do not trouble about ruling their lives for themselves, 
whereas the independent spirits remain in the Protestant faith. In 
France, matters are so constituted that outside the Catholic Church, 
there is nothing but the terrible isolation of Lamennais, or the absurd 
churches of Abbé Chatel or Father Enfantin.’—May 28, 1869. 
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Some also remain in the Church so as not to make 
the true believers who know them lose their faith. 
They have done them, and still do them, good. Why 
disturb them by an act which they would not at all 
understand ; nay more, which would kill perhaps their 
moral and religious life? Is it worth while to unsettle 
them about essentials, because agreement on subsidiary 
points is being dissolved? Would it be necessary to 
shatter the bonds of friendship and of the spiritual 
brotherhood which bind them? 

For the priests who think thus, the essential element 
of religion consists in the predication of confidence in 
God, of morality, of devotion, of self-sacrifice.! 

They endeavour to disentangle Catholicism from its 
errors, but they do not wish to destroy it, because they 
hold that, in present circumstances, this would mean, 
among the Latin races, the ruin of all religion and all 
morality. 

Let us note finally, to complete the subject, those 
who are still in the Church at the present day, while 
nourishing all the time the firm determination to leave 
it some day, at the opportune moment, when the 
religious crisis through which France is passing shall 
have quieted down. The Bible supplies their meta- 
phor: the dove of the ark. She thought to leave at 
once and for ever her disagreeable dwelling-place, but 
“she found no place for the sole of her foot.” Returned, 
as a provisional step, with the olive-branch of science, 
she will soon depart once more into the free and pure 
realm of nature. Such as these, certain priests, in spite 
of the manifold inconveniences of their false position, 
consider the Church, at least provisionally, as the safest 
environment for them. What matters it that she seeks 


1 Whereas the Latin genius and temperament causes religion to be 
understood after an intellectual fashion, the races of the North conceive 
of it from a mystic and moral point of view. Thence arises another 
solution of the problems of the right and duty to remain in a Church 
whose beliefs one no longer shares, 
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to retain them by any and every means? They pay 
_ no heed to that. They only retain their cloth to show 
that their aim in life is not in this world, and that they 
remain faithful to the ideal. They will defend it until 
the restoration of the religion of Jesus, of religion pure 
and sincere, in which one worships ‘in spirit and in 
truth.’ 

The heart of man is so complicated that sometimes 
very diverse feelings blend harmoniously to justify a 
fidelity which appears disloyal to people who love, above 
all things, sincerity. Recently an English priest ex- 
plained to his Protestant compatriots how Catholics who 
are Liberal and learned, of the type of Abbé Loisy, can 
remain in a Church which appears dedicated to a hope- 
less intolerance and to a perpetual obscurantism.! 


IT.-—Tactics 


In 1884, one of ‘those who remain’ wrote to Renan to 
ask him if, frankly, he did not think, with him, that 
the ‘iron bar’ of Catholicism,? heated and tempered 
again, would become malleable and adaptable. Renan 
sent him the following statement : 

Paris, April 20, 1884, 
Sir, 

The extremely honest tone of your letter makes it a duty 
and a pleasure to reply to it. I know by experience how 
painful are the states of mind such as that through which 
you are passing. But you can have one very consoling 
thought, namely, that when one suffers inwardly for the 
truth, it is the great sign that one loves it, the true mark of 
election. You are too good a theologian not to see that so 
many points upon which Catholicism has pledged itself, and 
which find themselves in contradiction to the development 


1 See The Hibbert Journal, January 1905, p. 380. 

2 Allusion to a letter from Renan, dated August 24, 1845, which 
Abbé Cognat had just published. Renan said in it: ‘In Catholicism 
one must be orthodox. It is a bar of iron; it does not listen to reason.’ 
As to these incidents, see the Question biblique aw XIX® siécle, 2nd 
edition, p. 114. 
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of modern science, are points of faith, so much so that a 
consistent Catholic cannot yield upon any one of these 
points. When one has gone through the theological 
course at Saint-Sulpice, one cannot admit so false a position 
as was, for example, that of the Jansenists, Catholics in 
spite of the Church, members of a religious community 
which rejected them. But the Catholic Church is so great 
a thing, its present situation is so extraordinary, so tragic, 
that our century will see perhaps one of those crises where 
the logic of the scholastics is at fault. I persist in believing 
that our old mother is still fruitful, and that from her, in 
spite of appearances, there will issue the form of religion in 
which the human conscience will find repose. The Catholic 
Church will never be able to confess that she changes, but 
she will be able to allow a good deal to lapse. 

It is from souls lofty and sincere like yours that the first 
ery will arise, and it will soon be followed by a thousand 
others. Two things are certain: Catholicism cannot perish ; 
Catholicism cannot remain what itis. It is true also that 
we cannot imagine in what way it could change. These 
hours when all the outlets appear barred are the great hours 
of Providence ; but the agony at such times is great, and the 
lot of those who are reserved for this hour is cruel. 

Accept, sir, the assurance of my kindest and highest 
regards. 

K. Renan. 


At the moment when Renan was indicating in what 
manner the old Church appeared to him as perhaps still 
able to progress by evolution,! while allowing some 
obsolete matters to fall into oblivion without actually 
retracting them, two distinguished apologists, the Abbé 


1 Renan had already expressed nearly the same opinions to Father 
Hyacinthe Loyson : ‘ The most desirable issue for the religious crisis of 
our time would have been a broadening of Catholicism, sacrificing upon 
many points the letter, and the material dogma, in order to save the 
spirit, resigning the contest against the ultimate results of science, and 
proclaiming without fear that none of these results would touch it in 
its true sanctuary, which is the acquiescence of the heart. You are 
right to hope against hope, and to regard this solution as still possible. 
The future has in reserve for us so many unknown situations, and the 
Papacy by its latest exaggerations has prepared for itself a destiny 
impossible to forecast !’—Letter of March 15, 1872. 
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Duilhé de Saint-Projet and Mgr. d’Hulst, conceived a 
plan which seemed calculated to assure the success of 
these tactics. They wished to assemble a scientific 
international Catholic Congress, with a view to disen- 
tangling the Christian faith from the erroneous beliefs 
which encumber it. 

When they knew of this enterprise the Conservatives 
were aroused. ‘They raised all the obstacles possible, 
obtained the postponement of the Congress till 1887, 
caused its programme to be drawn up at Rome, and, 
when it was held, employed the most skilful obstructive 
tactics at its meetings. The priest who had written to 
Renan pointed out to M. Duilhé and Mgr. d’Hulst the 
change which their idea had undergone in its applica- 
tion. ‘What would you have?’ they rejoined; ‘it is 
not possible to approach the subject before such an 
audience.’ 

Since then a collective effort has never been publicly 
attempted, either to bring about, by skilful tactics, 
the abandonment of dogmas which are too antiquated, 
or merely to accord to the sciences all the concessions 
to which they have a right, and the refusal of which 
compromises the essence of religion itself. The Catholic 
congresses have been closely supervised, and there 
is every reason to believe that they will never enjoy 
that liberty which is nevertheless necessary to every 
assembly which holds itself out as ‘ scientific.’ 

But, in default of a solemn compact, some of the 
clergy have practised, separately and on their own 
initiative, some dogmatic prunings which seemed to 
them well-timed, and have adopted more or less openly 
the results attained by science. As the hierarchy 
cannot tolerate everything, they cannot say confidently 
everything which they think. According to the degree 
of their courage, they use tactics, more or less. 

Consequently, some venture to preach so weak a 
doctrine that, denying in set terms some fundamen- 
tal dogmas, and disclosing their own views, they 
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rush towards disaster. All their prudence is limited to 
avoiding being deprived of their ecclesiastical functions, 
which they desire to retain in order to prepare for 
society a reformed Church. When they perceive the 
possibility of their condemnation, they say simply : ‘We 
shall perhaps be outcasts, never deserters.’ 

Others, less bold, exercise their ministry by the aid 
of subterfuge. They hardly ever preach from the pulpit 
anything but morality. A special circumstance, such 
as a first communion or a confirmation, compelling 
them to speak of dogma, they cease to be themselves, 
and are transformed into a phonograph, saying to the 
faithful: ‘My brethren, the Church teaches you... . 
The conscience of Christendom has willed... .’! Nay, 
of a truth, it is not such as these who teach, and that 
which they repeat is not their faith. 

Their preaching offers also a double meaning: one 
for the general public which understands it in the 
traditional sense; the other for the initiated who only 
take it symbolically.2. Here and there some expositions 
are interpolated which stimulate the thinking powers 
of intelligent hearers, even while arousing doubts. 
Then follow some unctuous phrases for the consola- 
tion and edification of the simple. Yet while using 
these ambiguous formulas, they manage, on occasion, 


1 Such were the tactics of the Abbé de Meissas. 

? A priest of my acquaintance, who does not believe in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, never calls Him when preaching anything but ‘the 
Son of Man,’ while risking at times the use of extremely pious formulas 
such as ‘the holy Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

The symbolic interpretation is preached and accepted in a certain 
circle. See: A.-M. de F., La Compagnie de Jésus et la théosophie, p. 8; 
and Pierre de Coulevain (pseudonym), Sur la branche, pp. 4382-434, 
458-460. Symbolism has been frankly rejected by the Council of the 
Vatican: ‘If anybody says that it may sometimes happen to be our 
duty, according to the progress of science, to attribute to dogmas 
propounded by the Church a different meaning to that which the 
Church has understood and understands, may he be anathema!’ 

3 A liberal Sulpician, M. Hogan, used to say sometimes to a priest 
who submitted some very bold theories for his opinion: ‘ Put in some 
ejaculatory prayers; in that way the whole will go down.’ 
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to stigmatise eloquently these Jesuitical proceedings. 
Sometimes, on a given question, these same preachers 
are satisfied with establishing the pros and cons, without 
doubt putting more spirit into the setting forth of the 
objections. They circumspectly warn people against the 
superstitions of Italian Catholicism. Often they compose 
their discourses with the help of books of Protestant 
sermons. 

Not only is it possible for the innovators to talk, 
while baffling the modern inquisition, but they can 
also write, and they do write. In the kind of anarchy in 
which. present-day Catholic apologetics are floundering, 
their lucubrations differ in no respect from those of 
the naive and sincere Liberals, or of the ambitious but 
imprudent believers. The tactics are the same. Now, 
because certain systems, specious but ruinous for dogma, 
have not yet been condemned, they hold them up as 
tolerable, as tolerated, as the adaptation necessary for 
modern times, as the Future Theology. Or again, they 
extol their novelties as a reproduction of the ancient 
and pure faith. In so doing, they set forth accurately 
some scientific objections, to which they do not supply 
satisfactory answers. If in their ‘trimming’ they com- 
mit some blunders, and the authorities condemn them, 
they submit ‘commendably, while taking the risk of 
continuing. The authorities never ask one to throw 
away one’s pen, knowing only too well that the Church 
requires to be defended. 

These methods have been largely employed in the 
controversies excited recently by the works of M. Loisy. 
Those who have confuted him have rallied to the con- 
clusions of science more adherents than his publications 
themselves. That some of his nominal opponents, even 
among those who are regarded as the most orthodox, 
have not secretly gone over to him upon some important 
points, it is difficult to doubt. 

They wished to sow ideas, they have done so, they 
will do it again. 
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To further the transformation of dogmatic teaching, 
or to precipitate its ruin, priests publish at times 
anonymous or pseudonymous books or articles, far 
superior to the majority of the anti-clerical productions 
of the laity: one sees that the latter emanate from 
people ‘of the house.’ ‘They smell of the turncoat !’ 
call out in anger the theologians incapable of refuting 
them. The orthodox hierarchy is up in arms. But the 
critics know their classics. They remember that La 
Fontaine advises you to pretend to be dead when the 
bear is smelling at you. The bear, moreover, is so 
wanting in acuteness that in spite of his ferocity he 
usually lets himself be deceived. Rarely does an un- 
erring denouncement bring the culprit to light. In 
such a case, the authorities address him with reproaches 
and menaces, but they do not proceed to extremities 
when they fear to create an unrestrained and formidable 
opponent.! 

Thus it is that, in spite of the crisis in the faith, 
so many ecclesiastics remain at their posts. Cardinals 
retain the réle of princes of the Church, bishops 
administer their dioceses, priests teach in the seminaries, 
in parishes and convents, even when they do not 
believe, as one says, in the ‘supernatural magic.’ Some 
theological students, who have also arrived at this stage 
before being ordained as priests, do not re-enter civil 
life. Hach one continues at his work, resolved only to 
utter the absolutely necessary commonplaces of the 
confessional, and vowing to relieve himself of them by 
degrees as circumstances may permit. 

As the reformers conceal the boldness of their ideas 
by the dignity of their lives, they are generally well 
thought of. The parishioners like them—with this 


1 Things are not very different outside France: the learned liberal 
priest, Franz Kraus, has written much under pseudonyms against 
Romanism and Jesuitism; his Ordinary, the Archbishop of Fribourg, 
has never addressed any reprimands to him—one feared in him a new 
Dellinger, 
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kind of priest one can get along; one has no ‘ trouble- 
some’ affairs. In so far as they do not give hostages 
to the Republic, the Conservative party appreciates 
them. Although, think they, religion must remain 
essentially absurd,! it is necessary, in the present times, 
to lighten the burden of the supernatural which the 
Church has received from the Middle Ages. Only, the 
operation is delicate. In patching up the ancient 
edifice one must take care not to shake it. On the 
condition of being cautious, an enlightened priest offers 
all the advantages of religion; he has none of its 
inconveniences, that is to say, superstition. As, for 
some time past, intelligent people know how the matter 
stands, the dress which he wears deceives no one, and 
he retains a prestige necessary to some part of humanity, 
who, if there were no priests, would have recourse to 
charlatans, sorcerers, and necromancers. 

Such are the various considerations which onthe 
its disillusioned ministers to remain in the Church; 
such are the practices which permit them to retain 
their offices. 

Moralists may censure this state of affairs, but 
politicians are usually very indulgent in regard to it. 
They take facts as they are, and do not put abstractions 
in their place. Starting from the double principle that 
the majority of Catholics have remained behind the 
times, a prey to ignorance, routine and prejudices, and 
that it is necessary to save the popular ideal, they 
regard complaisantly all the endeavours, even when 
illogical, which have as object the preparation of an 
internal reform of the Church and a transformation of 
this great educational institution. They understand 
that, if tactful measures are used, the Progressives will 
not drive the Papacy into a corner.* 


1‘ Credo quia absurdum’ is a saying which one often hears on the 
lips of the Conservative who thinks he is making a witty remark. 

? Le Play recommended to Pére Hyacinthe the following tactics : 
‘Take care more than ever, when receiving clergymen, to obtain their 
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lt seems as though public opinion approves this 


course of conduct, at least by implication. 


The feelings of the contemporary press in this con- 
nexion have recently made themselves known in the 
controversies relating to M. Loisy, who is undoubtedly 
‘heretical. A few journalists have maintained that 
logically he was compelled to leave the Church. The 
majority of the Conservative organs expressed the 
opinion that he ought to remain there; they obviously 
dreaded the political and social consequences of his 
departure. Many socialists rallied to this view from 
other motives. M. Vauxcelles said in D’Hwmamteé :} 


He does not wish to leave his Church; do not let us 
lament this. In remaining there, he will perhaps render a 
service to us. 


Another publicist wrote similarly : 


Abbé Loisy escapes the epithets, hnmueila and un- 
frocked priest. He remains in the Church, mingled with the — 
other priests, bending like them over his breviary, and, like 
them, respectful towards his official superiors. Strong as 
may be, in this environment, the adverse opinion towards 


- @ man who has thought for himself, curiosity will always 


tempt these secluded souls. The presence of the Abbé, 
“who has been farther than Luther and Calvin,’ will serve 
them as a perpetual invitation to compare the Gospels 
among themselves; one day they will ask themselves 
questions ; the following day these will have become doubts, 
and soon they will no longer oppose to the arguments of 
criticism affirmations dying upon their lips. 

Then the pastoral staff of the Bishops will perhaps still 
be able to keep them in line. But the force of Catholic 
proselytism will have abated, and a definition of apostasy 


opinion on the deplorable condition of the authorities at Rome, and on 
the principles of their private conduct face to face with this corruption 
of ancient traditions. The solution which they offer is what I should 
practise myself in their place: 1st, not to protest; 2nd, to do good in 
the sphere, every day more restricted, in which they are still permitted 
to act.’—Letter of June 12, 1869. 3 
? Issue of April 23, 1904, 
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will not suffice to resuscitate it; fidelity has her own 
thoughts.! 


As to the Church, she did not excommunicate Abbé 
Loisy until she could not tolerate him any longer. She 
tolerates in her midst, with full knowledge of all the 
facts, other priests who have not his faith, just as every 
day she calls Catholics, and buries, people to whom, 
according to her rules, she ought to refuse burial. She 
has become political and opportunist. She no longer 
demands that one shall believe in what she teaches: 
she only requests one to maintain a respectful silence 
or to repeat what she wishes. Recently a cardinal and 
an archbishop, zealous defenders of orthodoxy, have 
given good posts to two priests who were threatening 
to go over to Protestantism (where, perhaps, they would 
not have been received), and have begged them to 
remain quiet. 

Thus are extinguished without profit (not to say in 
lying, venality and intellectual prostitution) lives which 
seemed consecrated, in the ardour of a generous 
devotion, to truth and charity. 

On the day when he took the vows which bound 
him for life the young priest believed that he was 
dedicating himself to the preaching of truth, and he 
entered into a caste which has always fought against 
science and enforced errors and impostures, so-called 
pious ones.® : 

He believed he was dedicating himself to charity 
and to love, and he preaches to children a doctrine 
which estranges them from their fathers, whom they 
see unwilling to accept it, a doctrine which often 
divides husband and wife, which splits into hostile 


1 Article by M. Jean Alvére in L’Awrore of January 9, 1904, re- 
printed in Question biblique au XX¢ siécle, chap. viii. 

? For those who might deem this summing up too harsh, I add that 
I consider I have adduced proofs of it in my previous books, documents 
which have never been refuted. See also the Encyclical Pascendi, and 
Chronological Notes, December 16, 1907. 
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sects the fellow-citizens of the same country, which 
perpetuates between the different countries of the world 
religious dissensions and religious wars, and is every- 
where*opposed to social reforms. He knew well that 
he would have to fight. They had told him that at the 
seminary: swrget gens contra gentem, but he believed 
that, in these contests, it was just his own special 
doctrine which assured unity, toleration, peace, justice, 
truth, progress. .. . 

After having been deceived, he has become a 
deceiver. He cannot communicate his experience to 
those who are seduced by the false ideal of which he 
has been a victim, to the young man who wishes to 
carry on his priestly office, to the young maiden who is 
asking for the nun’s veil. ‘Poor children,’ said a 
bishop sadly one evening after an ordination, ‘ they do 
not know what I have just made of them.’ 

On condition of doing his duty towards society, ‘ he 
who remains’ is bowed to by the sceptical noblemen 
whose political tradition he upholds, and sometimes also 
by Voltairian. middle-class people whose property he 
protects. These marks of consideration console him for 
the insulting language of young France, small pupils of 
the lay school, who, when passing near him, call him 
‘dirty liar’ or ‘ error-merchant.’ 


VII 
THOSE WHO DEPART 


Durine nearly the whole of the nineteenth century, 
among the priests who had lost their faith, very few 
had the courage to leave the Church. They did not 
venture to brave public opinion. Besides, the majority 
were unable to justify their departure by motives of an 
intellectual kind. Being deficient in education, they 
could not avail themselves of scientific reasons; they 
only had impressions, commonplace objections, the 
experience of their failure, a deep sense of the falseness 
of the system—all of them insufficient reasons for 
attempting a strong line of action. Believing them- 
selves considered of no account, however conscientious 
they might be, they withdrew to Paris and lived 
incognito, in a humble position. The capital has 
always. contained a larger number of priests on the 
streets than of priests in office. 

The prejudices against the priest who has broken 
with the priesthood seem nevertheless at all times to 
have been more apparent than real. The Catholics and 
the Conservatives support and exploit them, without 
much believing in them. At bottom, that which men 
who speak of themselves as ‘well minded’ and the 
‘monde comme il faut,’ blame chiefly in the ‘ unfrocked,’ 
is not his ‘apostasy,’ or his sincerity, but his inability 
to reconstruct his life. The ‘ unfrocked’ rich in money 
or talent have always been well thought of. The most 
fortunate among them, the Prince de Talleyrand, was 
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petted and flattered by the creatures of a monarchical 
State, the ‘academies,’ the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 
Noble and refined people like Mme. de Staél sought 
after his society. The majority of the ecclesiastics who 
returned to civil life at the time of the Revolution died 
honoured. If they bonght enough national properties 
to found rich families, their heirs have now no difficulty 
in contracting aristocratic and Catholic alliances in 
marriage. 

In proportion as faith has diminished, public opinion 
has become more charitable. Perhaps it will turn round 
completely. If some apologist of genius does not arise 
to transform Catholicism—and how could it let itself be 
transformed, since it never surrenders its claim to 
infallibility ?—one can foresee a time when people will 
lament and despise the priest who remains in the Church 
far more than formerly they lamented and despised him 
who left it. 

The acuteness of the conflict between theology and 
science, the facility with which industrious students can 
nowadays obtain enlightenment, have during the last ten 
years rendered desertions numerous. 

Formerly the crisis was prolonged. Many priests, 
timid and sincere, died, like Buridan’s donkey, before 
coming toa decision. Lamennais, in spite of his genius, 
long believed in the divinity of Catholicism, but he was 
of opinion that he had done wrong to join the clergy. 
He endured for fifteen years his priestly office, and the 
complaints which he uttered over the restricted bonds 
in which he was confined are an admirable documentary 
proof of the first stage through which the priest passes 
who is destined to lose his faith. 


1 *T am, and I can henceforward only be extraordinarily unhappy. 
. . . Thirty-four years of my life are gone, I have seen life under all 
its aspects, and in future I could not be a dupe of the illusions with 
which people would seek to soothe me still. I do not mean to reproach 
anyone as regards this; there are some inevitable destinies; but if I 
had been less confident and less weak, my position would be very 
different, Well, it is what it is, and all that remains to me is to arrange 
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He believes in the divine institution of the Roman 
Church, and, imagining himself to be of too independent 
a mind, too inquisitive to make a good priest, he regrets 
the over-stringent engagement which he has entered into. 

In our time this phase of the crisis lasts less long. 
Once upon the path of criticism, straight-thinking and 
logical minds—those which have not been distorted by 
the subtleties of scholasticism or of casuistry—arrive 
early at irrevocable conclusions. They recognise that 
they are no longer Catholic, and think of leaving the 
Church. They think that the first duty is to be sincere, 
and that they ought not to live in the medley of mental 
restrictions, duplicities, and impostures which the con- 
tinuation of the priesthood would involve for them. It 
would be necessary for them to be always lying: to 
the children, naturally so credulous, to the women, tor- 
mented by mystic inquietude, to the sick and the dying, 


things for myself as well as possible, and if possible go to sleep at 
the foot of the stake to which they have riveted my chain, happy if I 
can bring it to pass that they do not come, under a thousand wearisome 
pretexts, to trouble my sleep.’ (To Abbé Jean, June 25, 1816.)—‘ Of 
what use are books? I only know of one bright, consoling book, which 
one always sees with pleasure, it is a registry of deaths. All the 
rest is vain, and does not correspond with reality.’ (To Abbé Jean, 
March 18, 1817.)—‘ Never in my life have I been so unhappy as 
during the last two years. What I suffer is inewpressible. Before that, 
I could still hope for a little peace in the world; now, never. I look at 
death, and embrace it with all my desire.’ (To Abbé Jean, March 3, 
1818.) That was the priesthood, with its ‘ painful duties,’ most opposed 
to his ‘character.’ (To Benoit d’Azy, April 7, 1819.)—‘ Sadness 
weakens me and takes away all my energy. . . . Everything is hateful 
to me;-I am bowed down by life.’ (To Abbé Jean, August 14, 1818.) — 
‘I drag along down here a mutilated life.’ (To Benoit d’Azy, between 
February 11 and 14, 1819.)—‘I have no longer any taste for anything 
on the earth; all my heart almost is already beyond the grave.’ (To 
Mlle. de Trémereuc, April 5, 1822.)—‘I confess to you that the earth 
weighs me down, I have need to look above. I am weary of this passing 
life which lacerates us in passing. Oh! you who do not pass away, 
you the only perfect good and for ever immutable, 0! my God, when 
shall I see you? when shall I enter into your holy joy and your eternal 
repose?’ (To Mile. de Trémereuc, April 26, 1822.) Cf. Correspon- 
dance (fdition Forgnes, 1863) ; @uvres inédites (published by A. Blaize, 
1866) ; Auguste Laveille, Un Lamennais inconnu (1898); F. Duine, 
Lamennais ecrivain (1904). 
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agonised by the ‘ beyond,’ to the sober-minded man who 
talks in all frankness about the meaning of life. They 
ask themselves to what ideal they would respond by 
remaining, and whether they would ever be able to do 
any good, even supposing that they attained to positions 
considered independent and safe. 

What is a bishop, say they, except a simple sub- 
prefect of the Pope ?—a town vicar, except, as a rule, a 
financier? Does the first curate of a Paris parish differ 
from a manager in a good business, in the marriage 
department, while the second curate takes charge of 
that of the funerals ? 

And what a daily round must he not go through! 
To deceive children by telling them stories such as those 
contained in the ‘ Sacred History’! To make believe to 
‘remit sins,’ when he is certain that he has no right to 
do so; to preach to his flock to come to Mass, under 
pain of damnation, when in their place he would cer- 
tainly not allow himself to be caught. Does it neces- 
sarily follow, because one has been deceived oneself at 
twenty, that one has the right to lie in perpetuity, thus 
avoiding the contempt of a public which wishes to be 
duped, or the hatred of former colleagues who, not feel- 
ing the courage to reconstruct their life, determine to 
lie for ever? For ever, for there is no hope of reform. 
All the efforts towards liberation have always been, and 
always will be, arrested, repressed, sterilised by the 
Roman hierarchy, whose reform would be its ruin. 

After a more or less prolonged crisis, those who 
reason in this way bring about their departure. Some 
slip away without saying anything, whether through a 
pathetic delicacy of mind, or from personal prudence, 
or from disdain. The others write a letter to their 
bishop, which is published in the Republican newspapers 
of the province and in some Paris news-sheets interested 
in the religious question. 

It is a terrible thing, when the coldness of middle 
age succeeds to the illusions and enthusiasms of youth, 
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to have to recommence one’s life. Nevertheless, a thou- 
sand priests have done it during ten years, and thenumber 
of ‘those who depart’ increases notably each year. 

The Church consoles herself in thinking that, how- 
_ ever intelligent and well-gifted the apostates may have 
shown themselves to be in the springtime of their sacer- 
dotal life, all have been stricken, by a ) Just judgment of 
God, with intellectual sterility. 

So much the better for her if, in such a decadence, 
the Church can still show a bold face to bad fortune. 
Perhaps some of those who have left her have, 
nevertheless, not been so wholly stripped of influence 
as it pleases her to believe. Perhaps it is rather early 
to speak of their defeat. In any case, if the Church 
has not lost any priest of genius, it is because, since 
Lamennais, no man of genius has entered the Church. 
As to those who have abandoned her, and who were 
all of them without private means, would it be un- 
reasonable to believe that some of them would have 
been formidable, if the anxiety of gaining their liveli- 
hood. had not monopolised their thoughts? It is a 
consideration which the apologists do not wish to bring 
into account. Perhaps, however, they will some day 
discover its existence. 

Mentioning this fact for what it may be worth, 
one may say that if many former priests produce 
nothing, it is because they do not wish to produce 
‘anti-clericalism.’ The whole experience of their life 
is summed up in their affirmation of the false position 
of the Church; it goes against the grain to fight 
against an institution which they have greatly loved. 
They keep for her the feelings of a man who, after 
placing his affection foolishly, is obliged to break off, 
but who retains a gentle affection for an unfortunate 
incident. When they were in the ministry they could 
hardly read the Gospels, so absurd appeared to them 
the legends which they contain ; now they find them 
full of charm. The sound of the bells was unpleasing 
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to them; it now reaches them charged with poetry, 
gently provocative of touching memories. 

They could not help dealing with the Church, if 
they spoke or wrote. Not being able to speak well of 
her, not wishing to speak ill of her, they preferred to 
dedicate themselves to silence. Only those who have 
not cherished passionately what they believed to be the 
truth would fail to understand what sadness such a 
disillusion leaves behind it. Even if these priests 
resolve later on to communicate their experience, and 
utilise their knowledge of religion, they do it, as it were, 
unwillingly. ‘It always seems to me,’ wrote only recently 
one of them, ‘ that I dissect and cut in pieces a being 
which I have tenderly loved, and hand over the frag- 
ments to the public. And nevertheless I feel that it is 
my duty, and the law of my life.’ ! 

Besides these sensitive people, whom the Catholic 
hierarchy affects to disdain, one also notices the com- 
plete disappearance, so to speak, at the moment of 
their secularisation, of other priests who have occupied 
a distinguished position in their dioceses. When 
leaving, they sink exhausted by the long crisis which 
they have endured. They have painfully and little by 
little abandoned some antiquated conceptions for a so- 
called Catholicism relatively reasonable and Liberal ; 
they have sheltered themselves beneath systems most 
diverse and most subtle, so much so that they manage 
at last to rejoin their generation, worn out by the long 
route which they have traversed. They rest themselves 
at the terminus, lacking equally, perhaps, both the 
desire and the strength to take their place among those 
of their contemporaries who seek to acquire and to 
propagate new truths. 

The intellectual and moral strain of the secularised 
priest is all the greater because he has taken longer to 
free himself from the timid principles with which he 


1 Letter of July 12, 1904, private correspondence, 
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had been imbued, and also greater in proportion to the 
delay in quitting the Church after the loss of his faith. 
Be he a man of prompt decision, the suffering is of brief 
duration, however intense it may be. He departs. If 
he still believe himself to be a Christian when he 
admits that he is no longer a Catholic, he passes over 
to Protestantism. 

One of the questions which are of the greatest 
interest to Catholic opinion when a priest quits the 
Church, is to know whether he will marry. The 
ecclesiastical system of instruction represents revelation 
as a fact so solidly demonstrated that a straightforward 
and healthy intelligence cannot fail to give it its 
acquiescence. From the moment that a priest with- 
draws this acquiescence, it is because he is blinded 
by pride, or more often still by ‘ concupiscence,’ the 
great temptation of humanity. If he take a wife, 
his former co-religionists exploit this union against 
him. If,on the contrary, he gives ‘ every satisfaction to 
his senses,’ while keeping up fairly correct appearances, 
no reproaches are made him, although his case be known.! 


1 In 1872 the Marquise de Forbin d’Oppéde wrote to Pére 
Hyacinthe Loyson: ‘In France especially, opinion is singularly 
severe on this point: a married priest loses by that fact alone, not 
only all consideration, all authority, all right to respect, he becomes 
an outcast creature who has no longer his place in society, and 
whom those who are not his equals consider themselves nevertheless 
justified in covering with ridicule. A marriage, contracted even with 
the best intentions I admit, when it is a question of a person who 
has taken a vow of celibacy, is equivalent to a moral suicide, for 
he who contracts it can no longer serve the cause of truth; all 
that he may have done in the past, all the sacrifices which his con- 
victions may have imposed upon him, all the privations which he 
may have generously accepted, all that will disappear, for one will 
say : “Just see where it was all to end, to satisfy a passion; it was 
not necessary to take things from so lofty a standpoint tojarrive there.” 
And alas! it is not only a suicide which one commits in this way, 
but one strikes the most grievous blow at the cause which one has 
wished to serve, at the ideas which one has wished to defend, at the 
truths for which one has sacrificed everything, and one lays upon 
them a more shameful stain, and one more to be feared, than all 
the foul abuse of their adversaries,’—Letter published in Séché, Les 
Derniers Jansénistes, iii. p. 241. 
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Social hypocrisy, of which they are the victims, 
sometimes pushes former priests into the anti-religious 
party. It is nevertheless a very ill-founded prejudice 
to believe them possessed, as a rule, of the desire - 
‘to destroy the God whom they have forsaken.’ If one 
takes account of their number, one will see that there 
is only an infinitesimal minority which attacks religion. 
Malice and anger, without doubt, impel some of these, 
but it would seem that the majority are still, in this 
sudden change, faithful to the spirit of their seminary. 
They remain intolerant, partisans of all or nothing. 
They would wish to close the churches, as formerly they 
desired the suppression of the synagogues, the temples, 
and the masonic lodges. In giving up the cassock, 
they have become priests turned inside out. They 
seek to crush Catholicism by reproaching it with 
brutal facts—the ambition of the Popes, the Inquisition, 
the moral scandals—just as formerly they sought to 
crush reason beneath the dogmatic formulas and the 
conciliary anathemas. They do not understand either 
that kind of fatality which is produced by unforeseen 
events which are outside all human will, or the reaction 
of the eternal religious sentiment upon those events. 
Religion was for them simply a mass of affirmative 
propositions by which they lived opulently, and which 
they presented from time to time under an attractive 
and soothing expression. They substitute for it a 
mass of negations to which, perhaps because they are 
hardly a source of profit to them, they are only able 
to give an acid and disagreeable air. 

The historical, philosophical, psychological, and 
moral elements which constitute beliefs continue to 
escape them. They do not expect to make a combina- 
tion or compromise between essential truths, necessary 
to be preserved, and superstitions to be rejected. 
Their zeal, which has done nothing but change its 
object, remains just as narrow-minded and just as harm- 
ful. They do not understand that the only profitable 
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activity is that of the calm friends of truth, those who 
demolish with full knowledge of the case, and who deny 
in a reasonable manner, and without prejudice. 

The Catholic press, it is true, seems to take pleasure 
in pushing to extremities these unfortunate people. It 
loves to attack them. It rakes up their past. For 
lack of anything worse, it is happy to recall their 
sermons, so confident in their apologetic tendency, or 
some of their college poems, ‘overflowing with faith 
and confidence in the triumph of the Church over its . 
persecutors.’ It spies upon their present; it lies in wait 
for everything which can do them harm, or even only 
cause annoyance to them. All the incidents and all 
the accidents which happen to them are carefully 
collected and treacherously commented on. 

Sooner or later the secularised priest finds, never- 
theless, peace of mind, and, hard as his new life may 
be, he prefers it to the old one. He breathes in a free 
atmosphere, as though escaped-from gaol. ... 

Let us note, however, that it is through a chance 
circumstance that he is called one who has ‘ escaped.’ 

In 1897 there was played at the Comédie-Frangaise 
the piece by Brieux, Evasion. . . . ‘ There is no prison 
from which one may not escape,’ even from a moral 
prison of scientific or social prejudices. . . . Such was 
the theme. A journalist applied it to the priests who 
became secularised (they were beginning to become 
numerous). Since then they have often been called so, 
either from sympathy or im censure, or even from 
the desire to stigmatise them by a supreme insult, as 
is done clumsily by the ‘libertines who offer the 
consecrated bread.’ Willthe expression remain? Can 
the old Church which, nineteen centuries ago, brought 
so many hopes and so much love to humanity, only 
be considered, according to a phrase of Father Hyacinthe, 
as a ‘prison of the soul’? 


1 See above, chap. iv. p. 28, 
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Tar Church declares that she suffers infinite pain when 
a priest leaves her. Does he not, in fact, rush upon 
his eternal perdition, and will he not drag after him 
many other souls? For practical purposes this maternal 
grief which the Church professes to feel is scarcely ever 
visible. Its ministers seem almost solely absorbed in 
winning back or destroying him who separates himself 
from them. 

During the greater portion of the nineteenth 
century, so long as the governments were Conservative, 
the priest who went away was an ‘accursed one.’ The 
State refused him the right of marriage. If he lived 
in the country, the State endeavoured to put him in 
quarantine. If he took refuge in a town, he was 
denounced to the police for surveillance. Efforts were 
made to prevent him from entering into or remaining 
in any public employment, and if he wished to gain 
his living in business, all his customers were enticed 
away from him. The Church wished to reduce him 
by starvation, and lead him to surrender at discretion. 
He was exposed to the persecutions of the richest, most 
influential and most implacable institution which has 
ever existed on our planet. 

During the last thirty years the hierarchy has 
lost too much of its social influence to again employ 
such methods. With some rare exceptions, it has 
nevertheless remained faithful to its ancient spirit, 
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and it draws inspiration from it as much as possible.! 
But what it can do nowadays is often limited to re- 
commending the fugitive for persecution in the press 
to an Assumptionist or a Jesuit—in cassock or coat.” 

In default of energetic measures, the Church uses 
mildness. She easily finds negotiators among parents 
or friends. The greater the value attaching to the 
person whom it is a question of bringing back, the 
greater the condescension displayed. Assuredly one 
cannot cite a more important, or even a more honourable, 
example of its capacity in affairs of this kind than 
the proposition made on the part of the Vatican to 
M. Hyacinthe Loyson. 

Having learnt that he was passing the winter 
1896-97 at Rome with his family, Leo XIII wished 
to profit by his visit to regain for the Church the 
orator who was one of its last glories, and who, 
while never ceasing to preach God, showed that he had 
always been, and was always, a true apostle. The 
Sovereign Pontiff therefore sent a mutual friend to 
approach him, Prince Baldassare Odescalchi, and a 
distinguished theologian, the Capuchin José Calazancio 
de Llevaneras, since become the Cardinal Vivés y Tuto. 
Permission was offered to the old friar to resume his 
sacerdotal functions, while retaining his wife and his 
son, but, naturally enough, upon condition of recognis- 
ing the dogma of pontifical infallibility, the definition 
of which was the cause of the rupture. In order to 
regularise the union contracted by Father Hyacinthe, 


1 In truth, I only know one such example: the last Bishop of 
Saint-Jean de Maurienne, Michael Rosset, who died in 1901. He 
wrote to one of his priests, who was entering civil life, a touching 
letter, which I regret not being able to quote, in which he offered him 
his aid in case of need. 

2 Although I have not quitted the Church, since I have shown 
clearly that I prefer the truth to its official teaching, this service de 
presse ig assured to me. The apologists are particularly fond of 
calling me ‘ex-Benedictine’ and ‘interdicted.’ I have nearly been 
both, but I never have been, as without doubt those might very easily 
know who are hostile to me. 
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the Pope would have associated him with an Oriental 
Church where the priests are married.!. This proposed 
combination fell through in the face of the uncom- 
promising and conscientious scruples of the friar. 

' In many cases the Church has no great difficulty in 
finding a ground for compromise. 

Sometimes the mystic temperament of him who has 
left her makes him suffer from home-sickness. Lay 
society appears to him atheistic, materialist, or sceptical. 
Modern light hurts his eyes, accustomed to veils drawn 
before them. He does not know how to make use of 
liberty. Among the clergy he might pass for an 
intelligent man of advanced views. Put back into the 
contemporary world, he feels himself, and appears, 
behind the times upon a number of points. He is like 
one returned from the dead. Moreover, his heart and 
all the fibres of his being are still impregnated with 
belief. His sensitiveness takes its revenge, and throws 
him back into the Church. He wishes to believe, and 
he can succeed in doing so—at least for some time. 

Others have abandoned Catholicism because they no 
longer felt that they were at home there. But, petrified 
in ecclesiasticism, they have turned towards another 
Church. In the long run they perceive that its 
orthodoxy labours under difficulties in an equal measure, 
and that the manner in which its moral teaching is put 
into practice is not superior to the papal morality. 
They reflect that these matters are truly involved, 
insoluble ; and that, after all, the Church claims that 
outside of her there is no salvation, and that it is safer 
to belong to her than to the others, less uncompromising, 
which recognise diverse means of reaching heaven. 
Therefore they enter once more into her fold, and 
negotiate for a lump sum, so to speak, with Rome about 
their eternal happiness. As she guarantees in addition 


1 It is confidently stated that, under Pius IX, Cardinal Ferretti 
had made a similar proposition to Luigi de Sanctis, a celebrated Italian 
priest who passed over to Protestantism. 
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an honest livelihood in this world, is the combination 
such a bad one? 

Other priests have come back after matrimonial 
disasters. They had been deceived over a wife, as over 
religion. One could excuse them on the ground that 
their education did not make it easy for them to choose 
a companion. But, owing to an ecclesiastical piece of 
logic, which interprets their second misfortune as a 
chastisement for their breaking with the Church, they 
re-enter the Church as a tomb where they await their 
death. 

It is misery, one must admit, which is most often 
the motive for ‘the conversion.’ ‘The deserter’ is 
hungry, and, what is sadder still, he looks upon the 
sufferings of cherished beings, the family which he has 
called into existence. The Church, which is ever spying 
upon him, comes on the scene at the moment when he 
can be tempted to surrender. She does not ask him if 
he believes, but only if he wishes to bring a scandal to 
a close. Faith will return in due course. 

The ceremony of readmission is not as complicated 
as might be supposed. 

The most serious case is when the wandering sheep 
has perhaps surrendered itself to irreligious manifesta- 
tions. In that case a retractation is demanded in good 
and due form. If he has. entered a heretical or 
schismatic sect, the reconciliation is brought about in 
virtue of powers and instructions of the Holy Congrega- 
tion of the Inquisition Roman and Universal.! 

The readmission of those who have not written, but 
who have married, is singularly easy. Even supposing 


1 Here is a specimen of these abjurations. Its author was Vicar of 
Saint-Clement, of Gron, and of Monétan, i in the diocese of Sens. After 
having abandoned Catholicism, in April 1900, he was pastor in Doubs. 
He rejoined the Roman Church in 1903, and signed the following 
document : 

‘The year one thousand nine hundred and three, the 7th day of the 
month of December, Henri Bouvier, born at Thorigny-sur-Creuse 
(Yonne), the 17 May 1860, having recognised that, outside of the true 
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that, during their perversion, the most powerful of 
their motives have been of the intellectual order, from 
the moment that a woman has intervened the hierarchy 
always classes the affair among the crises of the heart. 
Rather than allow the suspicion that dogma is suffering 
from certain objections, she hastens to recognise the 
weakness of the flesh. It must be understood that the 
Christian revelation is not open to any doubt. 

To resume! his orders, the married priest has only 
to ask for a divorce. Society, which had naively 
believed that it sealed their union, naively declares it 
dissolved, and these men who teach the indissolubility 
of marriage, prudently place among their papers copies 
of the official documents. Before the law permitting 
divorce, the adjustment of the affair was brought about 
less easily. There have been examples of married 
priests who abandoned their wives and children without 
a word, in order that these might not lodge a complaint 
against them, and even without taking the trouble to 
secure them an alimony. 

He who has returned is usually sent far away to 
resume his sacred functions. Sometimes he changes 
his name. What does it matter if he is detected? To 
those who might address reproaches to the hierarchy, 


Church, there is no salvation, of his own will and without any constraint, 
has made profession of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, 
and between my hands has abjured the heresy of Luther and has 
retracted in my presence the apostasy of which he has rendered 
himself culpable; of which I have publicly given him absolution in 
virtue of the powers delegated to me by S. G. Mgr. the Archbishop of 
Sens, powers which he has received from the Holy See by a letter 
‘of the Cardinal-Secretary of the Holy Office, V. Vannutelli, dated 
23 November 1903. 

“In witness whereof I, Jean-Baptiste-Jules Mailly, have signed the 
present certificate with the said Henri Bouvier and his witnesses. 

' ‘Done at Paris, in the church of the congregation of the Mission, 
called Saint-Lazare, rue de Sévres, 95. 
‘Signed: J. Mailly, Henri Bouvier, P. Medus, Calais.’ 

1 The most curious case within my knowledge of re-entries of this 
kind is that of a vicar who, after having changed his name and his 
diocese, took as housekeeper the woman whom he had married by civil 
contract during his flight. 
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the latter would reply that the Church is a good mother, 
and that, in accordance with the saying of her divine 
Founder, she rejoices more over the conversion of one 
sinner than in the continued well-doing of ninety-nine 
just persons. 

Most frequently, the converted are placed in lucra- 
tive posts calculated to retain their services. 

Some of them display ‘there a fierce orthodoxy. 
Nobody can imagine that the slightest temptation of 
spirit or flesh has been able, or can be able, to take 
hold of this iron priest. 

Others think unceasingly of the world which they 
have just left. The light by which they were only 
recently dazzled seems desirable to them; they feel 
the want of air. The duplicity, the pharisaism, the 
want cf charity of their colleagues, seem to them insup- 
portable. They regret that outspokenness of the laity, 
which they used to call cynicism or brutality. They 
are tempted to depart once more, and there are some 
who do go away, and whom one does not see return. 

I knew one of those whom hunger caused to return. 

He had early lost his theological illusions, but, as 
he was ambitious, he stayed a long time, preaching the 
purest doctrine, denouncing the political as much as the: 
scientific Liberalism. He seemed assured of receiving 
the amethyst ring, when he preferred the one offered 
to him by a young woman capable of making him 
happy. They went away together, married, and, to 
gain a livelihood, organised a large business, far, far 
away from their own district. Simple souls! They 
had thought to hide themselves from the Church! 
She soon found them again. Their establishment, 
placed on the Index, went bankrupt. Their other 
enterprises were also unfortunate. When the ‘ac- 
cursed’ found himself incapable of supporting his wife 
and his daughter, he entrusted them to the Church, 
which shut them up in a convent, and sent him to 
another place equally secure. He confidently expected 
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to set out again when circumstances would permit. 
An illness prevented him. 

On his death-bed, he called for those the thought of 
whom never left him. He did not know their address, 
they did not know his; they were condemned never 
to see each other again. His cries changed to howls. 

Those around him turned faint. To preserve them 
from a display of feeling which was culpable, since it 
was a sacrilegious love that was in question, the monk 
who presided over his death-agony made a remark 
such as is only uttered by orthodox theologians : 

‘It is the male calling for the female.’ 

The dying man refused energetically the sacraments 
in which he no longer believed. When he had become 
almost inert, those who had purchased him at the price 
of his daily bread caused him to undergo some sort of 
confession, and administered it to him. 

Then they said, and they say still, if the occasion 
- arises, to those who know that he had ‘run away’: ‘ He 
re-entered upon the right path, and persevered in it He 
died with the pardon and benediction of the Church.’ 


IX 
IN THE SEMINARIES 


Ir was in 1885 that the first draughts of air from the 
new world outside found their way into the great 
seminaries. The Bishop of Angers, Mgr. Freppel, who 
at that time was the great doctrinal authority of the 
Church, advised the younger generation to read Taine’s 
work, Les origines de la France contemporaine. As the 
Church had not yet by any means made up her mind to 
rally to the Republic, and as she was looking for every 
means of impugning its antecedents, the advice was 
widely circulated. Taine, the historian, was introduced 
for the first time into the novices’ quarters, where, as a 
philosopher, he was abused and contradicted. The pro- 
fessors failed to explain to his ingenuous readers how 
a writer could so justly estimate the past, when all his 
general ideas were false. It appeared more convenient to 
exhibit in D’ancien régime some indications of an absolute 
conversion, a religious triumph which was soon to follow 
on that which the faith had just gained over Littré. 

The intelligent seminarists read Taine with all the 
greater delight in that their only books of history were 
the lucubrations of Bérault-Bercastel, Rohrbacher, and 
Darras. 

The result, however, was not that which the hier- 
archy expected. The readers clung much more to the 
philosophical ideas of the author than to his narrated 
facts, and they acquired psychological habits of obser- 
vation, of ill omen for the ecclesiastical life. ' 
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The directors had not yet realised their mistake 
when, towards 1889, they observed here and there, 
among their students, the infiltration of ideas which 
they considered of Kantian origin. In fact, in many 
Sulpician seminaries, volumes were seized connected 
with the school of this ‘ protestant’ philosopher. Great 
was the commotion. The affair went as far as Rome. 
There are still down there a number of theologians, and 
among ourselves some controversialists, who believe 
that the French clergy are devastated by Kantism. 

» A little later it was discovered that some young 
professors of history, former pupils of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris, were importing what were then called 
the ideas of Abbé Duchesne. They used, however, the 
greatest circumspection, always confining themselves 
to setting forth the questions under the form of two 
propositions—the traditional thesis, that is to say, the 
pious and deceitful legend, and the historical, critical 
and scientific thesis. 

Energetic measures were soon taken against these 
experts, who indirectly brought ruin on popular objects 
of devotion, and did harm to pilgrimages which brought 
in a good income. The Bishop of Autun, for example, 
promptly dismissed a young Sulpician whose teaching 
on the origins of Christianity appeared to him specially 
dangerous for the local veneration of Saint Lazare. 

From the ideas of Abbé Duchesne on history, to 
those of Abbé Loisy on Holy Writ, the transition was 
easy. There were, after 1896, thanks especially to the 
Revue du Clergé francais and to the Revue @histoire et 
de littérature religieuses, some Loisyist infiltrations into 
the teaching given by the young professors. Many 
became favourably inclined towards the books of the 
famous exegetist, and patronised him more or less 
openly until their condemnation by the Holy Office 
(December 1903), with the reservation of saying much 
ill about them later on. 

In some houses the professors became even the 
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confidants and the accomplices of the tricks practised 
by the seminarists to obtain books and reviews in 
contravention of a rule which the masters themselves 
considered too restrictive. Even more, when the great 
debates had begun in 1902 about the books of M. Loisy, 
and the intransigent professors began a crusade against 
them, some Liberal professors received consignments 
of them, and the students to whom they belonged used 
to go and take them or consult them at their rooms 
when they wished. 

In spite of this kind of intellectual revival, the 
students who became enthusiastic for ideas were a 
minority, and often a very small minority. The 
majority thought that they would always know enough 
about such things to be priests. 

That some seminaries even remained outside all 
intellectual movement is very certain. One of them, 
that of Dijon, has more particularly given unpleasant 
proofs of an anti-critical frame of mind and of a 
bigoted faith, of which all those who have freedom of 
teaching at heart might usefully take note.! 

With the condemnation of M. Loisy (1908) the 
evolution of the seminaries entered upon a new phase. 
By order of a higher authority the teaching became 
retrograde. The professors suspected of tenderness 
for the new theories were dismissed. The text-books 
have not been changed, but the professors can no longer 
take liberties with them. They must not go beyond 
them. If they are concerned for their promotion, or 
even only for their peace of mind, they must remain 
within their limits. Thus it is that, in the seminary of 
a great diocese, a professor took once more to teaching, 


1 A journalist of Dijon, M. Robert Piot, author of the pamphlet 
Les Dessous de l’affaire Le Nordez, Histoire docwmentaire du diocése de 
Dijon, 1898-1905 (Paris et Dijon, 1905, in-12), reproduces in this book 
a certain number of songs and caricatures produced by seminarists 
against their bishop. No recent publication better proves to what 
degree of fanaticism the ecclesiastical organisation can attain, even in 
our time. 
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without in the least believing it, that the world dates 
from 4004 years before the birth of Jesus Christ. 
Having done that, he is in safety. 

Credulous as may be the young clergy at the 
commencement of the twentieth century, there are 
some things which they can no longer accept. Far 
from producing the effect which was expected, this 
reaction has caused a veritable crisis. 

The theological students accept this teaching 
passively, with uneasiness and anxiety, conscious that 
they are being deceived. They contract the habit of 
picking and choosing, even in the questions relating to 
fundamental dogmas. They think that the heretics who 
are fought against with such fury may well be in the 
right. The lazy ones, and those of a less inquiring 
turn of mind, are grateful to their clever companions 
for the objections and the questions which sometimes 
they have the courage to put to their professors. ‘Go 
on,’ they say. ‘One makes us swallow such a lot 
of it.’ 

They entertain for criticism ‘an implicit faith’! 
capable of developing later on. As long use, both 
active and passive, of the theological method has not 
yet distorted their judgment or their conscience, they 
_ perceive what scientific impartiality is, and they hold it 
in esteem. It is a very dangerous path, as an apologist 
recognises : 


The clerical youth of our great seminaries, even when 
it is serious and animated by excellent intentions, is very 
eager for novelties, which it always regards as progress. 
Nothing is calculated to seduce it like this kind of scientific 
impartiality, which makes it a rule to free itself, as one has 
told us, from every dogmatic prejudice. . . . Of all rational- 
istic theories, the worst is certainly that which insinuates 
itself into the study of religious systems of knowledge to 


’ Translator’s Note——This means a faith that has not realised 
itself, nor can express itself in definite terms. 
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pervert them and falsify their meaning: people do not 
recover from it; that is indeed the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 


Such an attitude of theological students is heavily 
fraught with consequences; and the hierarchy has been 
disturbed about it. 

On December 12, 1904, Pius X, receiving in 
audience a hundred archbishops and bishops from 
different countries, who had come to Rome for the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Immaculate Conception, 
addressed to them, in Italian, a set speech which he 
concluded by the following words: 


I only make one recommendation to you, venerable 
brethren: Watch over the seminaries and the candidates 
for the priesthood. 

You are aware that there breathes only too much across 
the world an air of independence fatal to men’s souls, and 
this independence has even entered into the sanctuary ; 
an independence not only towards authority, but also to- 
wards doctrine. The result is, that certain of our young 
clerics, animated by that spirit of unbounded criticism which 
rules to-day, finish up by losing all respect for the science 
derived from our great masters, from the fathers and 
doctors of the Church, interpreters of revealed doctrine. 

If ever you should have in your seminaries one of these 
scientific men of the new school (dz nuovo conio), deliver 
us from him as quickly as possible, and on no account lay 
hands on him in ordination. You will always repent 
having ordained such, even though only one, but never 
regret having excluded him. 


On the order of the Pope, the text of this allocution 
was addressed to all the bishops of France. The 
majority caused it to be reproduced in their Semaines 
religveuses. 

In many dioceses the recommendation was useless. 
For two years the bishops had been instructing the 
directors to dismiss those students who were guilty, if 
not of having read the books of M. Loisy, at least of 
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having found some pleasure in them; and all treacher- 
ous and dangerous persons, that is to say, too inquisitive 
or too outspoken. 

If the directors followed these instructions, their 
establishments would doubtless soon be empty. They 
would see themselves reproached by the bishops with 
not knowing how to manage matters so as to develop 
and ensure the calls to the priesthood. They would 
themselves be dismissed, and be replaced by more 
discreet colleagues. Therefore they do not apply too 
strictly the orders which they have received, and some 
tolerate, and even push on the path to ordination, many 
of their ‘dirigés’ while deeply troubled in mind. 
Other students remain because they wish to do so, 
thinking that they will succeed in reforming the Church 
or that they are permitted to interpret her teachings 
in a symbolic sense.! 

A very acute moralist, M. Desjardins, studying 
the conflict between Catholicism and criticism, was 
thinking more especially of this last class of students : 


To these young people (he writes) whom such a crisis 
tortures, perhaps nevertheless something may be said. 

Let us suppose in effect that the theory of literal 
meaning, of historical exactitude, cannot honestly be main- 
tained either for the Creation, the Deluge, the history of the 
Patriarchs, or for the miraculous events generally, or for 
those acts of Jesus which are reported by the fourth Gospel, 
is it unavoidable for the Catholic faith to be carried away 
by the same blow? Will the efficaciousness of a belief 
supported less by history, and become more intimately 
experimental, be less than it now is ? 

Will there ensue an impoverishment of spirituality, a 
loss of power and of joy? Finally, is the point of view of 


1 In its inquiry Qu’est ce qu’wn Dogme, the Quinzaine published on 
June 16, 1905, an article signed F. P. This study, very remarkable 
in many ways and notably by its deficient orthodoxy, is the work of a 
theological student. Assuredly the author is an exceptional person, 
but he may be nevertheless cited, it appears to me, in proof of the bold 
ideas which have filtered through into certain ecclesiastical noviciates. 
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pure symbolism frankly extra-Christian, or even anti- 
Christian ? 

The lay critics have no authority to reply on this head. 
All that they can allege consists in the precedents furnished 
by history. 

Now, the history of Christianity discloses that in every 
age, and especially when religious life was fervent, a 
symbolical interpretation of sacred history was produced. 

This is what the theological student, whom critical 
reflection is disturbing and troubling, ought to weigh in the 
silence of his cell. It is for him to find out, by closely 
concentrated attention, whether the alternative is as truly 
inexorable as his superiors prophesy: either the renuncia- 

tion of his freedom of judgment, or the loss of the wealth 
of consolations and virtues which have been accumulated 
for him by a hundred generations of men of profound depth 
of feeling. 


The Catholic apologists have replied without loss 
of time to M. Desjardins that the alternative is 
‘truly inexorable,’ and that in casting doubt upon it or 
endeavouring to circumvent it one opmumsts an act of 
disloyalty. 


x 
THE SOCIAL SEMINARISTS! 


Wuen one speaks of the crisis of the faith, and of 
the condition of the seminaries, with the gentle readers 
of La Vérité frangaise, of L’ Autorité, of La Gazette 
de France and other orthodox journals, these respectable 
inquirers call out promptly: ‘ And the social seminar- 
ists!’ The existence of such people seems to offer one 
of the most drastic proofs, and the best known, of the 
perils which the Church and society run at the present 
time. To judge of the seriousness of this special case 
we must narrate the history of these young clergy. 
Towards 1880, when the clergy had recognised the 
utility of the benevolent societies, and of the trades 
unions, in continuing and strengthening the education 
of the schools of the lay congregations directed by 
ecclesiastics, the directors of the seminaries judged that 
there would be occasion to recommend to the most 
intelligent pupils the perusal of books having a bearing 
upon these enterprises. Also they allowed them to 
assemble once a week, during a leisure hour, in order 
to exchange their ideas. These little reunions took the 
name of ‘ conférences d’ceuvres’ or working conferences. 
They had at first a quite practical object: how to 
found, administer, and direct a parish-benevolent- 
society, or even trades unions. Soon they became 
slightly theoretical: what answer must be given to 
1 Translator’s note—An English paraphrase of this expression 
would be: ‘Men in Theological Colleges.’ See also footnote 2 on p. 81. 
79 
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those workmen who happened to be interested in the 
social question, and how is one to induce them not to 
lend an ear to the socialist propaganda ? 

The little working groups found themselves thus 
promptly led on to occupy themselves with questions 
which hitherto had been carefully excluded from the 
seminaries. The directors allowed them to rest there. 
It appeared to them that one might furnish the Church 
with powerful means of influencing the people by 
interesting herself in their affairs and their material 
well-being. In a society which becomes more and more 
democratic, the priests ought to know something of 
the relations which exist between the employers and the 
workmen, of the organisation and the working of 
the country banks, of the agricultural societies and 
the benevolent societies. The success gained by the 
Belgian and German clergy, in occupying themselves 
with the lower classes of society, seemed an example 
good to follow, and the directors, however wrapped up 
they might be in their seminaries, were not far from 
believing that the priests would soon find themselves 
under the duty of playing an active part in such 
undertakings. 

The working conferences affected at first an air of 
mystery. 

The seminaries were at that time extremely con- 
servative centres, to which all new ideas appeared 
offensive. The pupils followed a strictly theological 
scheme of study. If they were free not to work too 
hard, they were not equally free to work outside the 
scheme. It was understood that, strictly speaking, 
good works might be included in it; but to many of 
the clergy the social question seemed at the very least 
a foreign question. To some it was not far removed 
from seeming contrary to the spirit of Christianity. 

The generality of the clergy lived in full confidence 
in what was called the word of God, that is to say, 
preaching. They believed that after having preached 
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all the Christian virtues, it was not their business to 
meddle with any of the novelties which were extolled 
by intriguers and restless persons. 

At that time a good priest of the ordinary average 
type considered an anti-alcoholic league as a strange 
enterprise, into which a Protestant pastor might be led 
astray, but to which a genuine minister of Jesus 
Christ ought not to commit himself. His proper duty 
was to preach against intemperance from the elevation 
of the pulpit of truth. That which politicians and 
simple people called a social question was, in his 
opinion, a moral question, which in itself was again 
connected with the religious question. These distinctions 
have some adherents even to-day. 

Such prejudices did not bring popularity in the 
seminaries to those who occupied their leisure with 
studying the Réforme sociale of Le Play, or the Manuel 

@eonome politique of Liberatore, books which the 
directors recommended as standard and classical works.! 

Their readers were soon called ‘ social seminarists,’ 
and this name acquired an uncomplimentary meaning.? 
The weekly reunions only enjoyed a more or less 
restricted toleration. The authorities allowed matters 

! The following is the list of authors who were chiefly read by the 
social seminarists: The Abbés Delahaye (of the Diocese of Orléans, 
pseudonym Jean des Tourelles), Garnier, Gayraud, Klein, Lemire, 
Naudet, Roblot (pseudonym Jacques Debout), Shehan, Fathers Charles 
Antoine and Dehon, MM. George Fonsegrive (pseudonym Yves Le 
Querdec), Goyau (pseudonym Léon Grégoire), Paul Lapeyre. 

The following works obtained very marked favour: Fonsegrive : 


Le Catholicisme et la vie de Vesprit (1899); Grégoire: Autowr du 
Catholicisme social (1897), Le Pape, les Catholiques et la question 
sociale (1895); Klein: L’Eglise et le Siécle, addresses translated by 
Mgr. Ireland (1894); Lemire: Le Cardinal Manning et son action 
sociale (1893). The lectures of Count Albert de Mun were also 
much appreciated. People regarded as a second encyclical that which 
he delivered at Saint-Etienne (December 18, 1892). In many groups 
the Manuel social chrétien (8rd edition, 1894) and the Catéchisme 
social (1898) of P. Dehon were classical. This Manuel cites the 
works of Leo Taxil and of the pseudo-doctor Bataille; the Catéchisme 
has some references equally devoid of hypercritical tendencies. 

? It implies socialistic tendencies, but the author prefers the term 
‘social’ as being strong enough. 
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to proceed, for the most part, simply out of politeness 
for a young professor who had trained or had taken 
under his protection these rising economists. 

If one of these young professors became himself a 
superior, he gave to the little body some kind of 
authorisation and recommendation, which placed it 
almost under shelter from ridicule, but which exposed 
it at times to the manceuvres of jealousy. Often also, 
in becoming superiors, the professors took alarm, 
outwardly abandoned the ‘sociaue’ and only en- 
couraged them in private intercourse. Owing to the 
force of prejudices and traditions, the patronage of a 
superior could never bring with it any very great 
favours. Sometimes it happened that an official re- 
cognition was withdrawn, and that the working 
conference was henceforward only tolerated. The 
culminating favour appears to have been reached at 
the seminary of Aix. The ‘sociaux’ possessed a small 
library there, and they were permitted to receive a 
magazine containing documents published by the 
Assumptionists, Les Questions actuelles1 In the 
ordinary course, the ‘sociawe’ had only the right to 
reunite during their leisure time, and in the open air. 
In the winter, when it rained, they opened their 
umbrellas, or, if it was cold, they crossed their arms 
with their hands in the sleeves of their cloaks. Some 
nevertheless did not fail to give the conference a 
pompous name: ‘ the sociological group.’ 

The publication of the encyclical Rerwm novarwm, 
on the condition of the workers (May 16, 1891), greatly 
improved this situation. The social seminarists 
appeared to enter fully into the line of conduct com- 
mended by the Pope. The encyclical became their 
charter ; in some seminaries it was adopted as a basis 
of study. Soon afterwards, on February 16, 1892, 


1 Later on, in various seminaries, permission was given to read 
L’ Association catholique, La Democratie chrétienne, La Revue catholique 
des Institutions et du Droit, and La Correspondance hebdomadaire. 
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came what was called the ‘ Progressive encyclical,’ 
‘L’encyclique du ralliement.” Leo XIII for ever 
detached the Church of France from the old régime, 
with an authoritative simplicity, just as formerly his 
predecessors absolved the nations from the oath of 
fidelity to emperors and kings. What a joy was this 
for the social seminarists! They believed that there 
were only misunderstandings between the Church and 
modern society, and that these misunderstandings were 
from this time forth dispersed. This was the time of 
‘the new spirit’ as Spuller expressed it; it was a 
renaissance. For the young clergy there took place 
then a marvellous expansion, a veritable springtime of 
pure and devoted hearts full of hope.} 

The most touching unity reigned among them. 
Those whose years of study were completed, and who 
went away to join the ministry, kept up a correspond- 
ence with those whom they had met at the conference. 
The small group of the seminary of Paris, in order that 
the ties might be closer and more durable, founded a 
kind of circular correspondence which it called the 
Idée chrétienne. During the same time some inter- 
change of letters began between the students of 
different seminaries. The enthusiasts kept themselves 
informed as to what was going on here or there. They 
communicated to each other the best of the addresses and 
statements which had been delivered at the conferences. 

Some years passed in this way, during which the 

social seminarists recruited their little groups with 
the greatest energy and the greatest hopes, and also 
the greatest illusions. They did not notice that the 
Pope was constantly restricting more and more the 
application of the principles of the encyclical Rerwm 
novarum. ‘The first great and heavy reactionary blow 
was the condemnation of Americanism. Leo XIII, in 
1899, proscribed, as doctrine, some tendencies which 
1 See my Américanisme, and the book of MM. Georges Goyau and 
Jean Brunhes, Du Toast 4 l’Encyclique. Paris, Lecoffre (1892). 
G2 
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the democratic abbés, and the social seminarists of 
preceding years, drew from the examples, more or less 
authentic, of the Catholics of the United States. The 
democratic abbés pretended that they were not at 
all affected by this condemnation, and the social 
seminarists believed it. 

The pontifical authorities could not therefore put 
the drag upon the movement which they had favoured. 
It became more extended. A seminarist of the North, 
Abbé Leleu, had the idea of uniting all the groups for 
an exchange of correspondence, and making of them 
one great fraternal union, so to speak. He began an 
attempt at federation, and Abbé Thellier de Poncheyville, 
who succeeded him, was able to carry the work to a 
successful issue. 

The manuscript correspondence circulated sluggishly. 
Some seminarists read too slowly, at their own con- 
venience, or even lost much time in copying for them- 


selves the documents and the information which they — 


desired to keep. Struck by these drawbacks, a 
seminarist of Lyons, Abbé Antoine Martin, had the 
idea of lithographing the circulars. 

Every three months the new magazines were to 
publish a short analytical chronicle of what was going 
on in the seminaries connected with that of Lyons, 
answers to questions and general information, and 
points for inquiry. Abbé Martin thus set forth their 
programme : 


We have nothing to conceal, only making use of our 
free initiative for good, but at the same time it is our duty 
to spare susceptibilities, to respect the embarrassments 
and the oft-times deliberate silence of our Superiors, and the 
imperious duty of avoiding indiscretions or imprudences 
which might compromise colleagues not so well understood 
by those around them. We work for unity! Charity is 
the virtue which unites. Therefore let there be no 
communication which has not been settled beforehand 
with us. We do not aspire to official status, but we aim, 
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with the help of God and of our friends, at obtaining the 
canonical and hierarchic approbation, which will add to the 
* comforting illusion’ and increase our energies tenfold. 


The magazine which carried out this programme 
was called the ‘Bond of Union.’ It had a great 
success in the little world of the social seminarists. 
They had worked very hard up to that time; but 
the results to which they had attained bore no 
relation to the energies employed. All of them were 
but self-taught men, without the indispensable scientific 
books, trained after a method devoid of critical acumen, 
immersed in antiquated ideas. No review published by 
the seminarists could correct the defects inherent in 
these researches, but, in communicating the story of 
their lack of experience to each other, in collecting 
facts and comments, they entered nevertheless upon a 
path of progress. The tendency of the periodical was 
in other respects essentially religious. In all they did 
they sought ingeniously for the improvement of their 
minds. They often found it in a pathetic way. For 
example, in dedicating one corner of the correspondence 
to the seminarists in barracks, a request was made on 
their behalf for both supernatural and natural aid, that 
is to say, prayers, mortifications, useful information, 
books, pamphlets, newspapers for their diversion. 

Le Trait d Union circulated in some twenty 
seminaries, representing approximately the south-eastern 
district.1_ In the other districts other organs: Le Lien 
at Evreux, La Chaine® at Auch, Caritas in the 


1 The Trait d’Union was read at Aix, Autun, Avignon, Belley, 
Besangon, Chambéry, Digne, Dijon, Grenoble, Lyons (Alix and Saint- 
Trénée), Monutiers, Romans (seminary of the diocese of Valence), 
Marseilles, Viviers, Fréjus, Saint-Dié, Nimes, Gap, Bourg, Saint-Jean 
de Maurienne; outside the south-eastern district, at Paris, Auch, 
Evreux, Orleans, Reims, Lille, Cambrai, Nevers, Toulouse, Bourges, 
and at the French seminary at Rome. 

2 La Chaine was admitted into the seminaries of Albi, Mende, 
Pamiers, and Toulouse, Rodez, Tarbes. Le Lien, founded in October 
1900, found its way into the seminaries of Bayeux, Saint-Brieuc, 
Orleans, Quimper, Rennes, Strasbourg. 
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North. For Paris and the neighbouring dioceses, there 
was, independently of the Idée chrétienne, a Bulletin 
d Btudes sociales, founded in January 1901. 

The Christian democrats counted so much upon the 
hopes which these young people aroused, that in 1900 
they invited the principal social seminarists to a friendly 
meeting for purposes of study, called together at the 
factory of the Val des Bois, at the house of M. Léon 
Harmel, from August 19-26. Some sixty members of 
the congress were there. The principal among them, - 
in addition to M. Harmel, were Canons Dehon, Perriot 
and Raux, the Abbés Gayraud and Vercesi, and Mgr. 
Cauly, who represented the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Reims. The Bishop of Cahors, Mgr. Enard, later 
Archbishop of Auch, presided at the final banquet. He 
was declared ‘forerunner, teacher and protector of 
the democracy,’ and ‘father of the seminarists.’ 

This meeting caused some scandal in the Conserva- . 
tive world. The part which some seminarists had taken 
in it seemed a serious matter, and one full of menace for 
the future. The supporters of the throne said, with as 
much contempt as reason: ‘ The social seminarists will 
be the democratic abbés of to-morrow.’ 

In the month of July 1901, La Semaine Religieuse 
de Cambrai notified the danger which the two democratic 
newspapers of Abbé Dabry and Abbé Naudet were 
causing the seminarists to run during their vacations. 

On August 10 one of the most determined adversaries 
of the new movement (‘ ralliement’), the Abbé Maignen, 
drew general attention, in La Vérité francaise, to the 
provincial organisation of the social seminarists, their 
five bulletins, their congresses, especially those of Val 
des Bois, ‘of which it is sufficiently difficult, they 
added, ‘to procure the formal report.’ 

The secretary of Le Lien, M. Emile Bauny, came in 
for special abuse. He had recommended ‘an irreproach- 
able attitude in every respect.’ M. Maignen saw therein 
‘tactics’ which deprive the regularity of the proceed- 
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ings of ‘all their value.’ ‘On the part of the seminarists,’ 
he added, ‘ there is much childishness and delusion, but 
what are we to think of men, of priests, who abuse the 
inexperience and the generosity of the young clergy?’ 

DL’ Autorité (August 16) partly reproduced the article 
by M. Maignen, concluding thus : 


For these unfortunates, the social seminary will have 
been simply the school for the unfrocked and the renegades. 
It is in reality to the aid of Masonic lodges and the work of 


apostates that the sinister propagandaof the social seminarists 
is dedicated. 


The bishops were aroused. At Evreux, Mgr. 
Meunier refused to take cognisance of Le Lnen, 
and, upon the testimony of an archpresbyter, he con- 
demned it, while qualifying it as ‘satanic.’ At Orleans, 
Mer. Touchet, learning of the existence of this same 
magazine, said to his secretary: ‘I will see. Hither I 
shall say nothing, or I shall shatter everything.” He 
saw, and said nothing. 

Cardinal Coullié asked Abbé Martin to convey to 
him the entire file of Le Trait d’ Union. 

On August 30 La Semaine Religieuse de Quimper 
published an ‘ official communication from the episcopate’ 
to draw the attention ‘of the venerable colleagues to a 
very active propaganda which is being carried on among 
some seminarists in vacation. . . . It is a question not 
only of the newspapers La Justice Sociale and La Voww 
du Siecle, but also, and above all, of certain corre- 
spondence. Attention was drawn to the ‘analogy’ 
between ‘ this subterranean work ’ and the ‘ programmes 
elaborated long since in the Masonic lodges.’ 

The official communication concluded by begging 
the ‘venerable colleagues’ to keep under observation 
the seminarists in vacation in their parishes, to test 
their disposition, to watch over their reading and their 
associations. ‘The supreme interest of the Church is 
at stake,’ 
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This note was reproduced or commented on by some 
twenty Semaines religieuses, and by various papers of 
Paris and the provinces. 

From the moment that the Freemasons had been 
implicated, indirectly and by analogy, the paper of 
pious calumnies, the Pere Duchéne of Catholicism, 
imputed to them naturally and frankly the misdeeds 
which had just been discovered. In the number of 
September 1-2 La Croix de Paris published a note 
entitled ‘The Seminarists and the Lodges,’ whereas La 
Croix du Dimanche’ inserted the following paragraph 
(September 6, 1901) : 


The sect . . . lays the blame on the young priests and 
on the seminarists whom it considers on account of the 
inexperience of youth more accessible to its suggestions, it 
sends them special papers, circulars drawn up with a satanic 
cleverness to captivate their attention and turn them aside 
little by little from their duty. 

The final object of this manceuvre is to provoke a schism, 
some heresies, and finally the progressive destruction of 
religion in France. 

Several Bishops have become aroused, and have put the 
Clergy on guard against these manceuvres. 


Following on the short paragraph of La Croia de 
Paris, ‘The Seminarists and the Lodges,’ a seminarist 
of the North requested this paper to be so kind as to 
enlighten him in regard to the underhand infiltrations 
of Freemasonry, and to point out to him the suggestive 
passages of these letters so freely received at the work- 
ing conference of his seminary, whose deplorable influence 
he wished to combat. 

The secretary of La Croix replied to him: 


September 7. 


The necessity of informing the public of everything 
which goes on is too imperious a duty for a great journal 
1 La Croix du Dimanche was a weekly edition of La Croiw of 


Paris, for circulation in the provinces. This publication continued 
to be directed from Belgium by the Assumptionists. 
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like La Croiz for it to neglect any document; it is on this 
account that we have reproduced the article of La Semaine 
Religieuse de Quimper. We ought to say, nevertheless, that 
We receive some of these papers without ever having 
noticed anything to find fault with in them. We even 
quote with praise some passages in La Chronique de la Bonne 
Presse. Do not therefore be agitated unduly, dear Monsieur 
VAbbé, by this communiqué, which is not intended for you 
personally. 
[Ilegible signature] 


General Secretary. 


As Le Trait d’Union was the principal ‘of the 
circulars edited with satanic cleverness to turn the 
seminarists little by little from their duty,’ the Director, 
Abbé Martin, sent on his part to La Croiw du Dimanche 
a long letter of explanation, which the latter took good 
care not to produce in full. 

M. Martin wrote also to Mgr. Dubillard to ask 
him: 1st, whether the communiqué was from him (he 
had heard that it was the work of a secretary) ; 2nd, 
whether he had read the circulars aforesaid ? 

The bishop replied : 


BisHopP’s PALACE, 
QUIMPER AND Lion, 


September 19. 


My pear Monsieur Lt’ Asph, 

I experience no difficulty in telling you that I 

have never had in my hands the papers referred to 
in my communiqué: Trait d’ Union, Chaine, etc., etc. . 
I have only had knowledge of their existence through 
the different public organs of which you speak (Vérité 
francaise, Semaine de Cambraz) and also by vaguer indi- 
cations furnished by the Voix du Sizécle. 

My intention, therefore, was less to sit in judgment from 
the doctrinal point of view upon these journals, which I am 
not sufficiently well acquainted with, than to formally con- 
demn a method of propaganda and of action in regard to my 
young seminarists during their vacations. 
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In a second article M. Maignen returned to the 
topic with incontestable ability, in order to saddle the 
social seminarists with the rationalist and ‘hyper- 
critical’ propaganda, and in order to unite them with 
MM. Naudet and Dabry, against whom the whole 
right-thinking press had entered on a campaign, on the 
occasion of the revelations made over ‘the propaganda 
in the great seminaries.’ The truth is that M. Naudet 
had only known Le Trait after six months of its ~ 
existence, and that M. Dabry had never seen it. More- 
over, Le Trait had never reproduced a single one of 
their articles, nor they one of its articles. No circular 
had adopted the democratic title. Only, Le Trait. 
@Union had added to its heading this definition : 
“Correspondence between groups of theological and 
social-democratic studies,’ but only after the publication 
of the encyclical on the Christian Democracy. 

As though obeying a word of command, many 
preachers of the ecclesiastical retreats fell with all their 
might on the social propaganda in the seminaries and 
on the circulars. In one of their retreats at Auch, the 
preacher, Canon Marbot, Vicar-General of Aix, accused 
the seminarists of Evreux of having uttered this state- 
ment: ‘The Mass is really a torture.’ A young priest, 
one of the best, according to the public testimony of 
his bishop, having gone to find the preacher in order 
to undeceive him and to protest, he was reproached 
with having obtained information behind the scenes, 
and with having dared to contradict a speaker in 
holy orders. 

The controversy increased. The Gazette de France 
foresaw the worst catastrophes : 


As far as one can see, these intellectual Christians, 
of whom many are Dreyfusards, are steering straight for 
a schism, and will not be long before they fall into that 
abyss. : 

It is high time that the Bishops should rouse them 
selves, should turn to the Pope and obtain the absolute 
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condemnation of the democratic Christians. Without which, 
there will be before long in the Church both schism and 
anarchy. 


Paul de Cassagnac, in L’ Autorité, was naturally 
still more virulent: 


Some Bishops are in accord with the demo- 
pahics Abbés as to organising the abominable treason which 
consists in handing over the religious communities bound 
hand and foot, to the Sectarian Government of the Republic, 
that is to say to Freemasonry. . 

Under the present régime, since one is not designated 
a Bishop, by Dumay, until after having made a solemn 
promise to betray the Church for the benefit of the State, 
and after having undertaken the most contradictory obliga- 
tions, to place the religions communities under the direct 
hand of the Bishops is to place them under the hand 
of the State. 

The Bishops, in effect, and with rare exceptions, have 
become, as has often been said, veritable sub-prefects. 

They obey, like simple employés of the ‘indirect 
Taxation department,’ and the scandalous silence which 
they maintain at this hour, during the terrible crisis which 
the French Church is undergoing, shows what is the extent 
of their desertion. 

We have returned, unfortunately, to the lamentable 
period of the Constitutional Bishops. 

And one could not be more ashamed, a hundred years 
ago, of the ‘assermentés’ Bishops, than one is to-day of 
the six or seyen Bishops of whom Dom Guersin speaks, 
whom he knows, and who make themselves the wretched 
auxiliaries of a persecuting Government.! 

Yes, and the Father Coadjutor takes a right view when 


1 Dom Guérin, and not Guersin, as it is written by M. de Cassagnac, 
who did not look at it very closely, was the coadjutor of the Grande- 
Chartreuse. People said that he had diagnosed a schism and pro- 
nounced a judgment compromising six bishops. Dom Guérin denied 
the remarks attributed to him (vide Semaine Religiewse de Nancy, 
September 28; article reproduced in La Vérité francaise of 29th). 
L’ Autorité published an anonymous letter against the Grand Seminary 
- m7 (September 28). See also the same journal, September 19 and 

ctober 1. 
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he proclaims it: the treacherous Bishops and the demo- 
cratic Abbés of a reactionary type have only one object—to 
create a schism in France and wrest from Rome every 
religious element. 

We do not know whether Rome takes as much notice 
of this as would be necessary. . . .: 


The Cardinal of Lyons declared to Abbé Antoine 
Martin that he absolutely forbade the introduction of 
Le Trait d Union into the seminaries, both great and 
small, but that he approved of the review circulating 
among priests. The old Cardinal added: ‘I do not 
understand the name of democratic priests. ... I 
should therefore desire the abolition of this epithet.’ 

Abbé Martin stopped payment. Le Trait had lived 
two years ; it had more than four hundred readers, of 
whom two hundred and fifty at least were, and re- 
mained, profoundly devoted to it. Soon afterwards, 
- Le Trait was born again in the shape of a monthly 
review ! intended exclusively for priests. 

After the great attack made upon them in 1901, 
the social seminarists continued to exist. The ex- 
seminarists take care to make recruits among those 
newly joined. The circulars, replaced for a certain 
period by private correspondence in manuscript, have 
to-day become sheets of lithographed copies. The 
superiors have skilfully changed the direction of the 
course of studies in the lecture-rooms, and watch it 
very closely. They are less ‘social’ and more theo- 
logical. A new era has begun 

The ‘ sociaua’. of the first period, those of before 
1901, belong now to history and to legend. The 
explanations which have been given about their case 
have never been accepted by their detractors. This 
party never retracts the calumny which it has once 


1 It still exists. Here is the exact title: ‘Le Trait d’Union, review 
and organising journal of professional sacerdotal co- -operation. 
Director: Abbé Martin, Blacé (Rhéne). Price of annual subscription, 
3 fr. 50; one number, 0 fr. 30.’ 
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let fall! Many good priests and noble ladies believe 
that, towards 1901, the Freemasons and the Socialists 
had seduced away the pupils of the sanctuary by 
making them lose their faith, notably with the aid of 
the ‘ new exegesis.’ 

In reality, the majority among them did not occupy 
themselves with criticism, but many were inclined to 
think that the Church, in order to become tolerable 
to modern society, ought to join it not only from the 
political and social point of view, but also from the 
intellectual point of view. 

If some of them finished up at dogmatic doubt, or 
were led to verify the historic foundations of Christian 
revelation, it is because they came to a conclusion by 
analogy from the political conservative opposition to 
the doctrinal conservative opposition. 

Some others arrived at the conviction that there 
was no possibility of constituting a Christian democracy, 
because on the whole the immutable dogmatic teaching 
hindered all evolution. These deductions only com- 
manded respect with clear-thinking and industrious 
minds which, without letting themselves be absorbed 
by external activities, pushed their historical studies 


At the end of 1904, Canon (now Mgr.) Delassus, having returned 
to these incidents in La Semaine Religiewse of Cambrai, and still 
travestying them, and exaggerating them according to his custom, La 
Justice Sociale of December 17 published the following declarations : 

1st. No secret organisation has ever existed in the seminaries, 

2nd. La Justice Sociale has never been occupied with any organis- 
ation of this kind, either secret or non-secret, either in the great 
seminaries or elsewhere. 

3rd, No ‘ clandestine leaflet’ of this kind has ever existed. There 
are in several great seminaries lithographed leaflets which appear 
periodically ; these are known to and appear with the approbation of 
the Superiors. 

4th. Never have thirty, or twenty, or ten, or five, or one Bishop, 
nor yet 8. G. Mgr. the Bishop of Quimper, any more than the rest, 
denounced La Justice Sociale, ‘ the soul of this organisation.’ 

5th, Never has a Society ‘been created to maintain the democratic 
abbés ‘fallen into apostasy.’ The Society of which La Semaine de 
Cambrai speaks, existed when the venerable Canon had not yet invented 
either the ‘ social seminarists’ or the ‘ democratic abbés.’ 
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_ very far indeed. Many of those among them whom 
one can call intellectual, remained orthodox. 

On the whole, a false impression of the social 
seminarists is given when they are represented as 
afflicted with hypercriticism. The immense majority 
among them were not rationalists at all, but simply 
honest fellows desirous of acquiring the best possible 
professional training. 

Later on, when the history of the French Clergy 
is written, it will be interesting to know what has 
become of the members of the working conferences. 
As they represented the intellectual élite of the 
seminaries, and later on that of the ‘ Facultés libres,’ 
many have been promoted from the start to good posts. 
Others, sacrificed and out of favour at the beginning, 
have later on commanded respect by their zealous and 
successful work. Some have become paralysed by 
discouragement and the dread of their superiors. 

Those who have left the Church are comparatively 
few. All have suffered much, because they have seen 
that the Vatican condemned unceasingly the ideal of 
their youth, and that the hierarchy always preserved 
a certain suspicion in regard to them. One of them, 
who has been provided with an honourable post, said 
to me one day, when speaking of his hopes as a 
‘social seminarist, and of his disillusions as a 
. democratic abbé: ‘There has been an error in the 
contract as regards the goods to be delivered. No, it 
was not in the least for that that I entered the Church.’ 

A vicar, who was equally a ‘social seminarist, and 
to whose reminiscences I appealed for the purposes of 
this sketch, sent me in reply, without furnishing me 
with any other information, the following letter: 


It seems to me that I have been something like that. I 
was reading some ecclesiastical papers of a fiery democratic 
tone, and I made a great stir when I had read them. I went 
to talk with my comrades about them, with an air of convic- 
tion. I spoke to them, my heart glowing within me, about 
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the aspirations of the modern spirit, about the social voca- 
tion of the clergy, and about an interesting aspect of the 
Christian life, and of a very mild and fascinating Christian 
civilisation which was destined to result from it. 

I believe that the social seminarists represented all 
this. It may be, therefore, that I was one. 

I am so no longer, however. The first reason is that 
I am no longer a seminarist, and that it is difficult to be 
a social seminarist when one is no longer at the seminary. 
The second reason is that our hierarchy, which comes from 
Jesus Christ, by descent through the Apostles and their | 
successors, rejects all that, seeing that the idea was not 
thought of fifty years ago, and that some appearances 
indicate that it was never thought of in former times. 

Here there are grave dangers for the seminarists and for 
the priests, because if the clergy became, as we say, a social 
force, if it was not absolutely nothing without the bishop, 
its spirit of intellectual deference would be affected. It 
would soon, on the advice of theorists without a mission, 
set about wishing to think for itself. We should see some 
priests, we should see perhaps some seminarists possessing 
reasons for belief, which would be pernicious, for that would 
diminish the intensity of the act of faith. It is notorious, 
as a fact, that the most experienced preachers, among others 
some excellent Jesuits, preach to the seminarists, with the 
approval of the Superior and the Ordinary, that the value 
of the act of faith is derived from its difficulties. You have 
not any great merit, they say discreetly, in believing in 
dogmas which are not repugnant to your reason. Such 
belief arises of itself, and is not the true dogma. But if 
you believe in a dogma which is repugnant to your reason, 
in order to humble yourself and to recognise the dominion 
of God over you, your act of faith is infinitely more 
meritorious. . 

It is evident, therefore, that too strong an influence by 
the clergy on society, by mixing it with the life of the day, 
would lead to some deplorable results, for the clergy would 
thus acquire the habit of guidance by their own reasoning 
and would not produce, at least this is what is feared, such 
robust acts of faith.’ 


! Letter of September 24, 1906. 


XI 
RECRUITING 


In 1878 a talented priest, M. Bougaud, then Vicar- 
General of Orleans, and at his decease Bishop of Laval, 
uttered a cry of alarm: 


The Church (he said) can be enslaved, mangled, by 
violence; but, in my opinion, that is not the great peril. 

No, the great peril is not that the priests may die on 
the scaffold ! 

The great peril is, that no more priests may be forth- 
coming ! 

The great peril is, that there will be a diminution in the 
quantity and consequently in the quality! 

The great peril is, that there will be no longer enough 
priests, nor enough learned men, nor enough holy men, 
to maintain the Church of France on a level with all her 
ordeals in the present and in the future! 

That is what we are menaced with, and what will 
undoubtedly come to pass, unless Catholics make a powerful 
effort ! 


To justify his fears, M. Bougaud published a 
coloured chart indicating the geography and the 
statistics of the falling-off in the calls to the priest- 
hood. Intwenty-five Departments the number of priests 
was sufficient, or nearly so, for the needs of the diocese. 
In twenty-four Departments it fell- short by fifteen to 
thirty priests. In forty Departments more than thirty 
were wanting. In the lowest degree there came the 


1 Bougaud, Le grand Péril de Ufglise de France aw diax-newviéme 
siécle. (Paris, Poussielgue, 1878, in-8vo.) 
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Departments of the Ardennes and of Seine-et-Marne, 
where there were vacant, in the first, ninety-six vicar- 
ages and fourteen curacies, and in the second, ninety- 
six vicarages and fourteen curacies. 

M. Bougaud’s book, although considered too pessi- 
mistic, had some influence.! 

In many districts institutions were established 
called ‘vocations’ for recruiting the clergy. Some 
were diocesan, that is to say, constituted under the 
supervision of the bishop; others were founded and 
controlled by the religious communities.” 

Moreover, the idea was not new. Some institutes 
of this kind existed already. One of their founders 
appears to have been a prelate of the eighteenth century, 
the agnostic Cardinal Loménie de Brienne. Being 
Archbishop of Toulouse, he invited the clergy and pious 
persons to contribute towards the maintenance of poor 


! This book is, moreover, superficial. The author does not point 
out the two great reasons for the falling-off in calls to the priesthood 
at a period when the clergy was still very rich in revenues, and 
powerful from the political standpoint. These two causes were: Ist, 
the recoil of the Christian idea before the scientific development ; 
2nd, the precarious position of the lower clergy in relation to the 
hierarchy. Painful incidents frequently made parents change their 
minds about entering their children among the priesthood, these 
incidents showing them that the priests had no security for their 
person, their dignity, their position, in face of the arbitrary despotism 
of the bishops. In spite of this falling-off, in 1872 there were in 
France forty-seven thousand four hundred secular clergy, who were 
distributed as follows: fifteen hundred members of the so-called high 
clergy, thirty-five thousand vicars, nineteen hundred chaplains, and 
nine thousand curates. 

2 Some of these institutions have acquired the strange commercial 
character of contemporary Catholicism. In the South the wine- 
growers have instituted an ‘@wvre sacerdotale, This has as its object, 
after obtaining orders for the wine, the teaching of poor children 
desirous of entering the Church. ‘In order to provide them with 
the means of doing so,’ says the prospectus, ‘a committee has been 
formed by landlords whose products are offered direct to their Catholic 
customers, and who give, without prejudice to the quality of the goods 
delivered, a rebate for this institution. The “ @uvre Sacerdotale” has 
been approved; by His Eminence Cardinal Couillié, Archbishop of 
Lyons and of, Vienne, and by his lordship Mgr. Henri, Bishop 
of Grenoble. It has been honoured by a Brief from His Holiness 
Pius X.’ 
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seminarists by the endowment of scholarships, either 
wholly or partially.! 

In spite of all the foundations established in their 
favour since 1878, the ‘vocations’ have slowly diminished. 
In 1888, two thousand one hundred and sixty-nine sub- 
ordinate appointments were found to be vacant, and 
there were sixteen hundred and seventy-nine ordinations. 
In 1908, there were two thousand five hundred and 
sixty subordinate appointments to fill, and there were 
sixteen hundred and forty-five ordinations. 

Three causes have nevertheless prevented the vacant 
posts from being still more numerous. During the last 
thirty years the bishops have abolished some small 
posts where the presence of a priest had become com- 
pletely useless. From 1898 to 1901, a certain number 
of bishops, foreseeing the Law of Associations, have 
absolutely refused permission to their seminarists to 
enter into the religious societies, and, since 1900, some 
members of lay congregations have returned to their 
respective dioceses and have conpleted the establishment. 

This general sketch presents, in detail, a certain 
variety, according as the number and quality of the 
recruits are considered. In the diocese of Cambrai, for 
example, which remained one of the most catholic and 


! At Paris the institution is of older origin. In 1644, founded by 
the famous M. Bourdoise and M. Fraget, curé of Saint Nicholas-du- 
Chardonnet, it operated almost under the same form as to-day, and 
was called La Bourse Cléricale. 

Revived after the Revolution, under somewhat different conditions, 
the institute lasted up to the episcopate of Mgr. Darboy, who did not 
think necessary to maintain it. 

Cardinal Guibert, wrestling with difficulties unknown to his pre- 
decessor, encouraged the reorganisation of the work, which was carried 
on, since 1882, under the name of @uvre des Vocations. Happy results, 
quickly obtained, caused it to be instituted canonically, by an archi- 
episcopal ordinance of March 25, 1883, with the title, Huvre des Petits 
Séminaires de Paris. A little later, the subventions granted by the 
State to the pupils of the seminaries having been suppressed, Cardinal 
Guibert desired that the institute should continue to maintain its 
protégés until their ordination, and on April 7, 1886, an archiepiscopal 
decree definitely instituted it under the name of Quvre des Séminaires 
de Paris, 
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among the richest in France, the secular clergy have 
drawn them chiefly, during the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, from the humble, but very honest and 
very religious class of the small farmers. The great 
number of the ecclesiastical colleges founded in this 
district (there are twenty-three of them) modified little 
by little their recruiting, which now takes place among 
the lower and middle classes. The upper middle class 
and the nobility, with some rare exceptions, have not 
given their children to the diocesan clergy. They 
entered by preference the religious orders, notably those 
of the Redemptorists, the Jesuits, and the Dominicans.! 

In some other districts like Brittany, Savoy, and 
Béarn it would seem that the Church, if it has not 
gained, at least has lost nothing in its method of 
recruiting. ‘The same does- not apply to the majority 
of the dioceses of the South and of the Centre, and it is 
on their account that the statistics reveal a diminution in 
the calls to holy orders. Since 1904 ‘ the entries into 
the small seminaries have diminished, here by a quarter, 
there by two-thirds, and on the average in the whole 
country by one-half,’ 2 

The crisis in the faith, which is raging among the 
clergy, will accentuate this decline. Many priests, who 
are determined not to leave the Church, are equally 
resolved not to make new recruits enter. They would 
think they were committing a crime in directing young 
people towards the priesthood. 

This disposition coinciding with two great political 
events, the separation of Church and State, and the law 
which fixes at two years the duration of military service, 
will produce inevitably, and at least temporarily, a 
remarkable disturbance in the ‘ Hwvres des vocations.’ 


1 This recruiting of some religious societies among the mercantile 
bourgeoisie of the North partly explains why they opposed in every way 
the democratic movement, and drew with them many of the Catholic 
employers of the district. 

La Croix, January 4, 1906, 
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There is no doubt, in effect, that the separation of 
Church and State will prevent, at least from the 
moment that the Church has become reorganised, a 
number of parents from letting their children dedicate 
themselves to its service, and above all from pushing 
them into it. From our five cardinals down to our 
humblest country curates, the clergy have cried out too 
much, and with too much unanimity, that the new 
régime spells persecution and ruin for them. 

Under the régime of the Concordat, it was the 
mother who usually originated the profession of her 
son ; she considered the ecclesiastical status as peaceful, 
honourable, and secure. The father often did nothing 
but tolerate the impetus which the mother was giving 
to the child, and this toleration was wholly inspired by | 
the certainty that his son would enjoy, in a position 
involving little strain, the emoluments and the con- 
sideration accorded to a public office holder. 

Now that the priest will no longer be an officer 
of State, and while waiting for the Church to reconsti- 
tute its properties and its revenues, the good children 
on whom the vicar had fixed his choice, because they 
were attentive to the catechism and well behaved 
during service, will be directed towards other peaceful 
careers, perhaps even towards his own by the school- 
master who notices that they are obedient in class. 

The military law of two years seems also bound to 
bring some modifications into the statistics of the 
priesthood. A profession which would have endured 
the trial of one year in barracks will not endure a 
similar experience for double that time. The case will 
certainly arise. Nevertheless, it would be illogical to 
generalise about it. The love of the ideal is sufficiently 
strong to surmount such an obstacle. On the other 
hand, we must not even count upon this obstacle free- 
ing the Church from half-hearted priests. She 
educates her candidates in so special a manner that a 
seminarist without money or energy, but endowed with 
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ctical common sense, will always say to himself, at 
the end of his military service, that if he wishes to have 
bread it is necessary for him to enter her service again. 

These psychological reflexions have already been 
made on the military law of 1889, which suppressed the 
immunity of the clergy by compelling the ecclesiastical 
students to one year of service. This law has not 
diminished the number of ordinations to any consider- 
able extent. In the first years which followed upon its 
application, above all from 1891 to 1894, their number 
underwent a notable fluctuation. This arose, not from 
desertions, but from a kind of temporary void, produced 
in the halls of the seminaries. 

Although present circumstances tend to reduce 
everywhere the number of the calls to the priesthood, 
it would appear that, even in the least religious 
provinces of France, these will not cease altogether. 
The Church has founded so many scholarships, she 
offers board and lodging in the small seminaries at so 
moderate a price, that families will long continue to 
send their children to receive instruction there, even 
when they may hope that, by resisting the training 
which is given to them, they will not become priests.! 

There may be a peril for the Church in that its 


1 To avert the disastrous effects of the present situation there was 
established, in 1905, an alliance between the great seminaries. It held 
its first meeting in the month of July 1906. Four subjects were 
chiefly studied: The safeguarding of the seminarist-soldiers, the 
organisation of the studies disturbed by the law of the two years’ 
service, the modification of the ecclesiastical ‘ vocations,’ and the duties 
prescribed by the great seminaries; 49 dioceses, and 55. houses were 
represented officially by 65 congressistes, of whom 30 were superiors. 
The secretariat had received 145 expressions of personal support. 

In the second of their plenary assemblies, held from the 4th to the 
7th September 1906, the bishops, in regard to the seminarists, arrived 
at the two following decisions : 

“Those persons will not be called to enter into holy orders, nor to 
continue their upward career, who have not finally satisfied the 
obligations of military service for two or three years. 

“The seminarist-soldiers will be invited to aim at obtaining the 
rank of non- commissioned officers or even commissariat officers or 
officers of reserve.’ 
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personnel diminishes in a marked degree, but there is 
one yet greater, and that is, that in order to keep up 
the numbers she does not give heed to the quality. In 
that case, all over France, the method of recruiting for 
the priesthood would become more and more what it is 
at the present time in certain districts, which the clergy 
call the ‘bad dioceses.’ 

There the pupils of the seminary are drawn solely 
from poor families, often without faith. The Church 
constitutes for them a career into which they are 
determined to enter, cost what it may. Their year 
of barrack life appears to them their best year of 
apprenticeship. 

The Directors are not deceived about their feelings, 
but they can do nothing. They do not choose the raw 
material: they receive it, and do not operate upon it 
as they would wish. 

It is evident that, if such a method of recruiting 
were to continue and to become general, the Church 
of France, honourable during the whole nineteenth 
century, would experience a very novel mode of 
existence, or rather it would follow the path leading 
to a sad and rapid end. 

Would the unfortunate state of some of these 
seminaries be counteracted by ordinations of a good 
standard, of young men of distinguished families, 
formerly trained in the lay colleges directed by 
ecclesiastics, and who, attracted by the ideal, decided 
in most cases to embrace it, not among the secular 
clergy, but in the religious society which they had in 
view? The noviciates of these religious communities 
have been conveyed away not far from the frontier, in 
order to attract them towards it. Will this clever move 
succeed, or will they decide to join the secular clergy ? 
It is a problem which the future will decide.} 

1 Outside their noviciates properly so called, some religious commu- 


nities have established on the frontier institutions or training colleges 
destined to encourage the sacerdotal, secular, or religious vocations. 
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When one views this situation in the light of history, 
it can only appear critical for Catholicism. 

It was established in France by episcopal families. 

After the downfall of the Roman Empire, throughout 
our land there continued to exist but one power worthy 
of the name—the episcopate. It created for itself a 
power out of all kinds of weaknesses, and wealth in the 
midst of universal ruin. The people which chose its 
bishops and was under the necessity of finding in them 
protectors and defenders, chose them as a rule for their 
wealth and often from illustrious families. One noticed 
veritable episcopal dynasties, and even, since the law of 
ecclesiastical celibacy did not yet exist, sometimes a son 
succeeded his father in the administration of a diocese. 
It was thus that the huge foundations of the Church 
were established on our soil, and that she acquired the 
power not only of resisting the barbarians, but even of 
subduing them, and that she founded the immense 
wealth which assured her dominion during so many 
centuries. This fortune, which was _ continually 
increased, and the union with the civil power, preserved 
for her a source of recruiting which was capable of 
maintaining her prestige. The time of decadence, 
inevitable after the discoveries of science, came with 
the shaking of the ancient faith, the secularising of 
society, and the secularising of ecclesiastical property. 
From that time her recruiting was ever diminishing in 
point of quality. The aristocracies of intellect, of birth 
and of wealth, have given their children less and less 
to an institution relatively ruined, and which appears 
without a future, because its pretensions to immuta- 
bility and infallibility isolate it from vital progress and 


Here are the addresses of some of these training schools: Training 
colleges of Bure, near Grupont (Belgium); of Zepperen, near Saint- 
Trond (Belgium) ; of Taintegnies, near Tournai (Belgium) ; of Bizet, 
near Armentiéres (Belgium); of the institute of after-vocations at 
Sart-les-Moines, near Roux (Belgium) ; the training colleges of Vinovo 
near Turin (Italy); and of Calahorra, colegio 8. Agustin (Spain). 

All these houses belong to the Assumptionists, 
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petrify it in the past. Is the abstention of these classes 
irremediable, and does the Church remain doomed to a 
selection on the wrong side? Nevertheless, it is quite 
certain that she can no longer maintain herself in 
France except by a clergy, as the Bishop of Chalons 
expressed. it,.‘ of a conspicuous and solid worth.’ 

But can the Church still obtain this clergy? Can 
her apologetics, condemned to defend a false theology, 
ever be sound? And do not the directions laid down 
by Pius X singularly complicate the situation ? 

These are followed, since 1905, in the majority of 
the seminaries of France. The question of orthodoxy 
there takes precedence of all others. One gets rid of 
the young people who might be inclined to think, or 
be capable of thinking for themselves. Only those with 
tractable natures are retained, and these are taught that 
the future, their own and that of the Church, depends 
on their docility and their ‘good sense.’ They are 
watched over and even sharply spied upon. One ‘keeps 
them well in hand by little childish occupations of no 
scope, which only develop the memory and the venera- 
tion for authority, while producing an illusion of 
intellectual activity. 

Is it by such a system that the Church can train 
priests capable of converting modern society, and will 
even the children of this society be much longer capable 
of receiving such an education ? 

While waiting to find the solution of these problems, 
if they admit.of one, the Church may very easily face 
the needs of her ministry. She disposes in France of 
forty thousand priests. They will not die all at once, 
and the maintenance of her ritual is assured for a long 
time. 
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XI 
AN ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


Amone recent books capable of showing how deep and 
radical is the Crisis of the Faith, there are few as 
instructive as L/ Histoire ancienne de V Hglise, by Mgr. 
Duchesne. 

Of this work, which will run to three volumes, the 
first volume appeared towards the end of 1905. 

-This is, and will be, the most important, because in 
all matters the question of origins is essential. Let us, 
therefore, inquire what are his leading conclusions on 
the life of Jesus Christ, the constitution of the Church, 
the literature of the New Testament, and the history 
of the dogmas. 

Mgr. Duchesne expresses himself thus: 


How and in what circumstances, in this religious 
community in Palestine, did the movement begin which 
was to terminate in the foundation of the Church ? 
All the evidence is in agreement in indicating, as the 
starting point, a group of persons who were living at Jeru- 
salem in the last years of the Emperor Tiberius (a.p. 
30-37). These first believers made use of the name and 


! Paris, Fontemoing, 1906. The first volume of this history is more 
or less equivalent to some lithographed pamphlets whose exact titles 
are as follows; Les origines chrétiennes. Lecons @’ histoire ecclésiastique 
professées & V Ecole supérieure de théologie de Paris. New edition, revised 
by the author, Paris, imp. lithog. Blanc-Pascal, Rue de I’Estrapade, in- 
8 carré, 476 pages. 

These pamphlets were famous in the theological controversies of 
their day. In acertain number of seminaries it was forbidden to read 
them, 
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doctrine of Jesus of Nazareth, recently executed by order 
of the Proconsul Pilate at the instigation of the Jewish 
authorities. A good number of them had known him alive: 
all knew that he had died crucified, all believed also that he 
had risen from the dead, and further that only some of 
them had enjoyed his presence after the Resurrection. 
They considered him as the Messiah promised and expected, 
the envoy, the Son of God, who was to establish in this 
world the reign of justice and ensure a signal revenge to 
good over evil. He had promised to found a Kingdom of 
God, from which the wicked would be excluded, and access 
to which was assured to all those who would cling to him. 
His agony, it is true, had retarded the fulfilment of the 
promise; but this would not be long delayed in realisation. 
A guarantee of this existed in the triumph gained over 
death by the resurrection of the Master. The latter was 
now seated on the right hand of God the Father, whence 
he would come to manifest his glory and found his kingdom 
(pp. 13-14). 


Such is the manner in which the learned historian 
sums up the history of Jesus. ‘All believed that he 
had risen from the dead.’ On what proofs rested this 
belief, and of what order had been the enjoyment of 
‘his presence’? Was the evidence of these ‘ first 
believers’ admissible, or ought one to fear that they 
were victims of machinations, visions, hallucinations ? 
They said that Jesus had promised to found a kingdom 
and that he would return immediately. Jesus has not 
returned. Which was deceived, Jesus or his witnesses, 
or were they all deceived together? And if Jesus was 
mistaken, is he God ? 

The author naturally does not furnish any infor- 
mation capable of solving problems of a philosophical 
order ; but, what is more surprising, he is not concerned 
to indicate the solution of the historical problems which 
his statement gives rise to in the mind of his reader, 
in regard to the security and the genuineness of the 
foundations upon which this small society claimed to 
be based, from which~the great Christian Church 
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was to spring. He only says that this evolution took 
place ‘by the general development of the situation’ 
(p. 38). 

In Palestine, the Jews who believed that Jesus was 
the Messiah gradually placed him above Moses, and 
from Israelites they became Christians. The Jews 
scattered among the Roman provinces, and the pagans 
favourable to monotheism who gave credence to the 
good news which the Apostles brought them, invoked 
the name of Christ more readily still. How did these 
groups of believers organise themselves ? 


The earliest Christian bodies were directed at first by 
apostles of different sorts . . . wandering and ubiquitous 
personalities. ... 

A little sooner, a little later, and the missionaries had 
to abandon to themselves these young communities and 
their control returned entirely to leaders sprung from their 
own midst. Whether they had a single Bishop at their 
head, or several, the episcopate inherited the apostolic 
succession. That, through the apostles who had founded it, 
this hierarchy could be traced back to the very origin of 
the Church and drew its powers from those to whom Jesus 
had entrusted his work, is not less clear (pp. 89-90). 

The collegiate episcopate, of which the beginning 
was certainly made in more than one place, could not be 
considered as a definite institution; it was bound to be 
transformed at a very early date. . . . It is probable that 
the episcopal colleges of these very ancient times ranked a 
little higher, as regards their Presidents, than the Canons 
of our day alongside their Bishop. After certain rather 
confused memories which tradition has handed down to us, 
they are supposed to have preserved for a considerable time 
the power of ordination, the present characteristic of the 
episcopal dignity (p. 93). 

The natural progress of affairs tended towards the 
concentration of authority in the hands of one man; this 
change, if change there were, was one of those which operate 
quite alone, imperceptibly, without a revolution. The 
President of the episcopal Council had, at Rome, at Alex- 
andria, at Antioch and elsewhere, sufficient prominence in 
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the midst of his colleagues, for his memory to be preserved 
separately and easily. 

The Church of God which dwells at Rome might have 
inherited in a collegiate sense from the superior authority 
of its apostolic founders, this authority being concentrated 
in the incorporated priest-bishops ; one of them embodied it 
more particularly and became its administrator. Between 
this President and the single Bishop of subsequent centuries, 
there is no specific difference (pp. 94-95). 

Christianity lost its first centre (Jerusalem) just at the 
moment when the Church of Rome found itself ripe for 
the succession. The capital of the Empire soon became 
the metropolis of all Christians (p. 65). 

The authority of the Roman Church ‘ was more felt than 
defined’; felt at first by the Romans themselves. ... In 
the exercise of her moral authority, an exercise which 
nobody could have limited, the Roman Church was led, 
sometimes to favour people, sometimes to thwart them. In 
so far as she did not oppose them, they could not find 
expressions sufficiently strong to translate the enthusiasm, 
the respect, with which she inspired them. . . . In case of 
a conflict, such as was seen for example in the time of the 
Popes Victor and Etienne, the prerogatives of the throne of 
Saint Peter lost in outward manifestation (p. 537). 


It is the grave question of the constitution of the 
Church of which the author treats here, with the same 
evasive method which he employs in ‘narrating’ the 
preaching and the resurrection of Jesus. 

According to the three first Gospels, Jesus had said 
to his disciples that this generation would not pass 
away ‘before he would return to his kingdom.’! If 
his return was imminent, why organise a Church? 
And, if this organisation is the result of the ‘general 
development of the situation’ (p. 38), the verse of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, ‘Thou art Peter, and on this 
rock I will build my Church,’ is therefore not authentic ? 


1 Matthew xxiv. 34; Mark xiii. 80; Luke xxi. 32; and above all 
the texts of Matthew xvi. 28, and of Mark ix. 1; and of Mark xiv. 
25, which seem better vouched for. 
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This reflexion presents itself all the more readily to 
the mind of a reader brought up in the Catholic teach- 
ing, because the details given relating to the composition 
of the Gospels are not reassuring as to their historical 
value. 

Mgr. Duchesne admits candidly that the Gospels 
spring from the preaching of the Apostles. 


From this oral gospel, necessarily varied, written versions 
were bound to spring at an early date, themselves also 
diverse and incomplete, which being combined among them- 
selves and being transmitted through intermediaries more 
or less numerous, have resulted in the three texts which 
we call synoptic (p. 147). 

The record entrusted to the memory of men is liable 
to suffer from their imagination and also from the ardour 
of their eloquence. They used to narrate, among the 
entourage of Papias, that our Lord had lived on to old 
age (xtas senior) ; that Judas, instead of hanging himself, 
as is stated in the Gospel, had found his body swell to 
such an extent that he could no longer move about, even on 
carriage roads; his eyes disappeared beneath the swelling 
of the lids . . .; he died at length, exhaling such an odour 
that the locality in which he lived had to be abandoned by 
its inhabitants, and that it still had an evil smell at the 
time of the writer (p. 144). 

It. is certain that, for the public of these primitive 
times, the harmony of narratives and accuracy of detail had 
not the same importance as for us (p. 141). 


After these suggestive observations, which compel 
us irresistibly to reflect on the authority of the synoptic 
Gospels, Mgr. Duchesne confesses that~he is not free 
from hesitation in regard to attributing the fourth 
Gospel to St. John. As to the Apocalypse, he tells 
us that it announces ‘a reign of a thousand years for 
the saints before the general resurrection’ (p. 144). 
This expression recognises therefore in a book inspired 
by God, according to the Catholic doctrine, a doctrine 
which all the theologians ‘have termed for a long time 
since ‘the dogmatic error of the Millennium.’ Several 
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other remarks of the learned historian are equally 
disturbing for those of his readers who would admit 
the traditional teaching on the dogma of inspiration.! 

One of them is even very serious. He tells us that all 
the exegetes of the primitive Church ‘agree in giving 
to the sacred texts the meaning capable of a present 
application, whether this meaning was, or was not, 
identical with what was deduced from them at the 
time of the appearance of each of them.’ 

For a modern mind, this procedure, which Mgr. 
Duchesne takes good care not to characterise, is only 
the art of wrong construction and equivocations, elevated 
into a system. And, throughout the whole of history, 
one observes it in the elaboration of dogmas. 


The faithful were Christians through Jesus Christ 
because a man called Jesus, whom most of them had not 
seen, had called them to him (p. 42). 

Jesus, although he belongs, through his real presence as 
a man, to the category of visible creatures, is also, through 
the basis of his nature, part of the divine. How? That 
is what will be explained little by little (p. 42). 


Here and there, in the sequel, we are present at 
this ‘explanation.’ Thanks to a series of lucubrations, 
where faith sees the work of the Christian conscience, 
but where the spirit of positivism only sees the aberra- 
tions of a mental disposition eager for the marvellous, 
Jesus has little by little become deified, and those who, 
faithful to the earliest doctrine, ‘insisted on consider- 
ing him as a great prophet, and only saw in his title 
of Son of God an attribute of the Messiah’ (p. 298), 
find themselves classed among the heretics. 

The divinity of Jesus made it necessary to formulate 
new theories as to the essential nature of God. These 
became the dogma of the Trinity. Mgr. Duchesne 
presents it to us thus in its primitive form: 


! Notably on p. 39, 
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The community of Christians, in the first century, even 
at the time of the Apostles, is almost exactly at the same 
point in this respect as the community of Christians at 
present. The theologians know, or at least talk about it, to 
a far greater extent, but here it is a question of religion and 
not of the school (p. 43). 


One might thus continue, in the book, the history of 
all the dogmas and all the rites, the one after the other, 
and one would recognise, for each of them, as great a 
divergence between what was their point of departure 
and what they became in the theology of the Council 
of Trent. This book seems, therefore, the destruction of 
the traditional teaching. How, then, can it have been 
printed, not only without incurring the ecclesiastical 
thunders, but also with an express permission of the 
pontifical censorship, the double fiat of Father Albert 
_ Lepidi, ‘Master of the Sacred Palace, and of Mgr. 
Ceppetelli? In the first place, one may well believe, 
without doing them a wrong, that the distinguished 
Censors did not know enough French or enough 
ecclesiastical history to realise the very serious conse- 
quences involved in this statement. 

Moreover, the author has had recourse to a certain 
number of clever devices which have been able to 
delude the sagacity of Rome, and which may usefully 
be studied in order to show how one can reconcile 
‘intellectual honesty’ with official orthodoxy, and 
become at the same time Monsignor and member of the 
Institute. 

In his preface Mgr. Duchesne begins by a good 
profession of faith. He declares that he feels ‘the same 
horror towards the folly of certain systems and that of 
certain legends.’ And he adds: ‘I even believe that, 
if it were necessary to choose, the legends where at 
least there is a little poetry and some popular spirit 
would still have my preference.’ There is something 
reassuring in that. 

In his book Mgr. Duchesne admits, usually by 
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preterition, i.e. the rhetorical device of pretended 
omission, the results of criticism. The so-called great 
miracles of ecclesiastical history are passed over in 
silence, without even being discussed. A reader not 
specially versed in ecclesiastical history ought, in order 
to understand the extent of everything which this book 
rejects, to compare it with a text-book of the ordinary 
and classical type. Moreover, Mgr. Duchesne never 
points out the conflict which results, from his historical 
analysis, with the traditional teaching, and for a stronger 
reason he is silent as to the theological consequences. 

He is so anxious to avoid the appearance of 
demolition and negation that in these very discussions 
he assumes the air of reconstruction and affirmation. 
Compelled to speak of certain legends, instead of 
representing them as of a later epoch, he does them the 
honour of saying that they date very far back. The 
popular ecclesiastical teaching assures us, or lets us 
believe, that what we now call the Apostles’ Creed was 
composed personally by the Apostles. It is not so. 
The words recited in our day are a slightly amplified 
formula, which was traditional at Rome at the beginning 
of the third century. The conclusion arrived at by 
Mgr. Duchesne is, that one ought not to hesitate to 
trace it back to the first half of the second century, and 
he adds, in order to enlighten us still further, that, 
earlier still, it certainly contained concise epitomes of 
Christian preaching, but it is not proved that they were 
so complete as our old Roman formula, or distributed in 
the same fashion. 

Nothing is known about the history of John the son 
of Zebedee, and all the things related about him are 
legends of a very late date, devoid of authority. Mer. 
Duchesne speaks of them with respect : 

‘Tertullian already knows that he was plunged at 
Rome into a copper of boiling oil; his life, his miracles, 
and his death, or rather his mysterious trance, were 
extolled in one of the most ancient apostolic romances,’ 
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He notifies, similarly, ‘even before the fourth century, 
the appearance of ecclesiastical celibacy.’ 

Nobody makes such fine use of the ‘also, ‘ more- 
over, ‘however,’ and of the ‘already,’ to console and 
reassure the simple. He is in other respects famous in 
this art, and practises it not only in his books but in 
his conversation. The story is told that one day a 
lady, much disturbed at having heard that the Scala 
Santa is a modern relic, went in great distress of 
mind to inquire of him about it: ‘I have already seen 
it mentioned,’ replied the learned man firmly, ‘in 
documents of the sixteenth century.’ And the faith 
of his questioner was quieted. 

When the consequences of the story he tells are 
too evident, and might perhaps disturb his readers, 
he suggests to them by way of rejoinder some 
specious historical consideration, unfortunately ineffi- 
cient, although in itself it is not to be despised. One 
of the passages quoted above has already shown us this. 

The author announces as very ‘clear’ that the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy derives its powers from those to 
whom Jesus had entrusted ‘his work, a work which 
Mgr. Duchesne has taken good care not to define or 
specify.} 

Sometimes the consolation proposed is purely verbal, 
and consists in simple oratorical precautions. For 
example, after having exposed, in regard to the com- 
position of the Gospels, a number of indications which 
cause grave uneasiness with respect to their veracity, 
he passes on to other writings like the Didache, which 
are not less disturbing for one with keen insight. The 
transition is smooth, and calculated to soften the 


1 Other examples of these suggestions : 

‘The unitarian Episcopate is not, as much as it would seem, a 
stranger to primitive institutions’ (p. 90). 

‘We have not the right to add our modern conventions to those 
which the sacred writers had to take into account’ (p. 141). 

As regards the dogma of the divinity of Jesus, see the whole of 
p. 42. 
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wounded feelings which might have been aroused in 
that which precedes, and from which people might still 
suffer in that which follows. 


Outside those writings in which the Church recognises the 
divine inspiration and which she deems worthy of taking a 
place among her canonical scriptures, yet other productions 
bear witness to the sentiments of our ancestors in the 
faith. 

What Catholic reader would not feel himself in 
safety in the company of this ‘brother in the faith,’ 
who proceeds with so calm a reverence to the summing 
up of an inheritance of divine inspiration ? 

The prudence of the author is so great that, in 
certain cases, he is of opinion that it is better laconically 
to give the facts, without even venturing upon a pious 
suggestion, and at the risk of appearing obscure. 
When the Christians wished to honour, by festivals, the 
chief incidents of the life of Christ, they were so far 
from the events that they could no longer know the 
date. To celebrate his birth, they chose the great 
festival of a rival god, Mithra. As this capacity of the 
Christian conscience could not be at all acceptable to the 
modern conscience, Mgr. Duchesne, without dwelling on 
the point, writes simply : 


‘The 25th December, Natale Sols invictd was the great 
festival of the Mithraists; it became the .same for the 
Christians’ (I. p. 545). 


Finally, there are even cases where he glides over, 
without wishing to dwell upon, some interesting points. 
To those who might be tempted to reproach him he has 
replied in advance in his preface (p. xi.) : 


People will forgive me a certain tendency to limit my 
curiosity. I greatly admire those persons who wish to know 
everything, and I pay homage to the ingenuity with which 
they know how to prolong by seductive hypotheses the 
perspectives opened out across well verified testimony. For 
my personal use I prefer solid ground; I prefer to go a 
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shorter distance and to march more safely, non plus sapere 
quam oportet sapere, sed sapere ad sobrietatem. 


Such are the precautions which have doubtless 
gained the imprimatur for the author. In his youth, 
he replied to a man of science who pointed out a very 
interesting subject of study: ‘Do you know a Company 
for insuring against the Index?’ Mgr. Duchesne 
has not discovered this Company, but by careful search 
and after long and dangerous experiences! he has 
discovered the means of obtaining a protecting endorse- 
ment. Let us hope that the Master of the Sacred 
Palace, a Dominican, will make it a point of honour that 
his colleagues the Dominicans, who have seats in the 
Congregation of the Index, will not condemn a book 
which he has allowed to pass. 

Many people have asked themselves how it came 
about that the Vatican has condemned the works of 
M. Loisy, which set forth these same fruits of scientific 
research, One of them writes on this head: 


If one wishes to go to the basis of the thoughts suggested 
by the author, one perceives, powerfully supported, the con- 
structive argument drawn up by M. Loisy. Scarcely two 
years have passed, however, since he whom a Vicar-General 
of the South calls the greatest apologist of our day, was 
treated by Rome as favouring heresy. Well, what he 
receives to-day is not of the nature of an apology, since, if 
Mgr. Duchesne is a Director of the School of Rome and 
Member of the Institute, he is also, by the direct choice of 
the Pope, a member of the Commission charged with the 
revision of the legends of the breviary, and his present book 
has received the highest imprimatur which one can desire, 
even the imprimatur of the Vatican.” 


There is much exaggeration in such a commentary ; 
the imprimatur does not constitute an approval, and 


' As to the attacks to which he was exposed, see La Controverse de 
PApostolicité and La Question biblique aw XTX siécle, 
* Revue des Idées, February 15, 1906, p. 142. 
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all the doctrinal proceedings of the Vatican, since the 
condemnation of M. Loisy (1903), far from showing 
those in authority as disposed to make ‘a kind of 
apology,’ show that he is irrevocably and more and 
more explicitly disavowed. . 

If Mgr. Duchesne and Abbé Loisy, in arriving at 
the same scientific conclusions, have received a different 
fate, it is because the latter allowed himself to philoso- 
phise over these conclusions, and to propose a new system 
of apologetics of which it may well be that the Church 
has need. The same accident happened to Father 
Laberthonniére, a relatively orthodox philosopher, who 
deemed it his duty to elaborate a new synthesis of 
Christian thought. The theologians cannot allow it to 
be imagined that their system is ruined. They have 
caused the condemnation of those who went to their 
rescue. Mgr. Duchesne has not been so simple as this. 
He has arranged to narrate to them, without hindrance 
or impediment, a painful story which disturbs them 
greatly. 

According to the variations of his story, he has been 
detached, obscure, gay, serious, courtly and pious. 
Sometimes he raises his voice with confidence, some- 
times he lowers it discreetly, sometimes he proceeds 
carelessly, without appearing to reflect at all that he is 
formulating terrible problems, or-can be offensive to 
anybody. We ought to believe that he has used good 
means, because he succeeded—and that even at a time 
when theologians are very sensitive. If in many places 
the book has the disadvantage of offering two meanings, 
of which one only is accessible to the initiated, it will 
have the advantage of multiplying the initiated in those 
centres where, written differently, it would not have 
been read. The procedure and the circumstances give, 
therefore, to this learned work an additional charm. 
What ‘tours de force’! What audacious points summed 
up in one subtle phrase! Apropos of the great miracle 
of the gift of tongues he writes simply : 
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‘Neither the human transmitter of the gift, nor those 
resent, understand what he says’ (p. 48). And again: 
The visions, the prophecies, the miraculous healings were 

hardly compatible with the regularity of the liturgical 
ie they soon ceased to manifest themselves there’ 
p. 49). 


With what tact he presents to us an ecclesiastical 
writer, Julius Africanus, whom it would be unseemly to 
qualify as he deserves: 


“He was a man most eager after antiquities; in the 
course of his travels he saw the remains of Noah’s ark at 
Apam in Phrygia; at Edessa, the tent of Jacob; at Sichem, 
the terebinth of the same patriarch’ (p. 460). 


The book teems with these exquisite phrases. 
Perhaps one may define it as: An ancient history of 
the Church narrated with all the knowledge of the 
twentieth century, in the language of the eighteenth, 
and in defiance of the theologians of the sixteenth. 


1 An allusion to the antiquated theology of many cardinals who 
exercised great influence upon Pius X, notably Vivés y Tuto and 
Respighi. 


XIII 
IMPOTENCE 


Vérités Vhier? La théologie traditionelle et les critiques 
catholiques.1_ Such is the title of a new book which was 
launched in the month of October 1906, like a perfectly 
manufactured little bombshell, religiously and safely into 
the midst of the clergy. The author is a priest who 
signs himself Jean Le Morin. Of his numerous titles 
and dignities he only discloses his doctor’s degrees in 
philosophy and theology. ‘To indicate the others would 
have rendered identification too easy for the hunters of 
heretics. M. Le Morin, be it said, is not one, but he 
seems irrevocably destined to become one.? He uses so 
many points of interrogation ! 

His work has as object, primarily, to place the 
Catholic hierarchy face to face with a great number of 
objections which educated people raise, and secondly to 
obtain from this infallible hierarchy some plausible 
explanations about the conflicts between dogma and 
science. Here is an extract from the little dissertation 
which he addresses to his colleagues and his chiefs: 


The voice of the faithful! which of us has not heard 
it rising, grave and sad, solemn and urgent, saying to us: 
‘You whose lips ought to guard wisdom, if you know where 
truth is, will you tell us? But, as we no longer belong 
to an age when force suppresses right, when the word of 
the Pontiff causes all heads to bow, when the censures of the 


1 Truths of yesterday? The traditional theology and Catholic 
criticisms. One volume in-12. Paris, Library Nourry. Price 3 fr. 50. 
2 M. Le Morin has since left the Church. 
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Index subjugate all minds, when excommunication causes 
reason to keep silence, we demand, as against the serious objec- 
tions made to our beliefs, some arguments which compel 
conviction i in order that our faith may be an enlightened faith. 
‘ People tell us that what was, according to you, true 
yesterday, is false to-day ; prove to us that the truth which 
you offer us is eternal. Prove to us that the holy Scriptures 
are the word of God, and we will defend their teaching, all 
their teaching, even to the shedding of our blood. Prove to 
us that the Church is of divine institution, and, without 
any mental reservation, even cheerfully, we will submit our 
minds and hearts to her. Demonstrate to us that the 
Sacraments come to us direct from Jesus Christ, and we 
will continue to ask of them supernatural life and grace. 
But, let it be well understood, we wish for proofs, a simple 
affirmation does not suffice, for your teaching involves our 
eternal destinies. Priests and Bishops, you are men like us, 
and like us subject to error. You tell us mysterious things 
about a world more mysterious still; from whom do you 
obtain them? What proofs do you give us that you speak 
in the name of God Himself? Ah! if it is the Deity who 
gives expression to His oracles through your lips, we will 
yield ourselves up to you, body and soul, but of these grave 
statements, and of this divine mission, we wish for proof, 
in order that we may be able to defend our faith against the un- © 
believing, and to conform to the command of St. Peter when 
he said: “ Be ever ready to reply, in your own defence, to 
whomsoever may demand a reason for the hope that is inyou.”’ 


After this preamble, the author sets forth very 
faithfully the teaching of the Church on a certain 
number of essential, or, at the least, interesting points, 
and on the other side, equally accurately, all the 
difficulties which every man conversant with the know- 
ledge of the past sets out before him. In order to 
avoid being accused of inventing or exaggerating such 
difficulties, the commentator draws them by preference 
from authors irreproachably Catholic—bishops, lke 
Mgrs. Mignot and Le Camus; professors of the 
universities, like Mgrs. Duchesne, Batiffol, and Abbé 
Boudinhon ; directors of seminaries, like MM. Guibert 
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and Hogan; distinguished ‘ congréganistes’?! with a 
reputation for unimpeachable orthodoxy in the faith, 
such as Fathers Durand, de Feis, Prat, and Lagrange. 
When the juxtaposition of the scientific picture and 
the dogmatic picture is completed, the author, without 
venturing on a conclusion, respectfully awaits the 
solution from the doctors of the faith, the bishops, 
and the infallible Pope. 

Whether the hierarchy deigns or does not deign to 
speak,* we must thank Abbé Le Morin for having 
thought of composing for us a book so frank, so honest, 
and so perfectly designed to dissipate equivocations and 
misapprehensions. We ought to thank him for having so 
well carried out his design by summarising his extensive 
readings for us, and permitting us, by numerous and 


' Translator’s note—Members of lay congregations directed by 
ecclesiastics. 

? For the honour of the French clergy, there are some bishops who 
would ask nothing better than to speak, but the Roman system of 
centralisation is so strong that they do not believe that they are 
any longer free to take the initiative. The Archbishop of Albi, 
Mgr. Mignot, has not dared to collect in one volume his letters 
to his clergy, for fear that the book would be placed on the Index. 
The distinguished prelate recognises, however, that a reply must be 
made. In his funeral oration over Mgr. Le Camus, delivered at La 
Rochelle November 15, 1906, he expressed himself about the present 
crisis in terms which seem at times an echo to the book by M. Le Morin: 

‘ As irreligion does not disarm, it is the Christian population which 
turns towards us, their masters and fathers in the faith, asking us to 
explain their religion to them and to justify our own. They speak the 
language of the time in which they were born, of the world in which 
they live, of the knowledge which they have acquired; they ask us to 
speak to them in their language. They ask this, and shall not we 
reply? Should we not attempt to gain contact with these souls, to 
follow these pioneers, to co-ordinate these discoveries, to Christianise 
these thoughts, to attach this palpitating life to the divine life of 
Jesus Christ? And should we refuse to give bread to these souls 
which are asking for it, and should we leave in the darkness those 
who are calling for the light ? 

‘Ah! such was not the thought of the great worker whose memory 
we are honouring. To the questions asked of him, he loyally sought 
to give a reply. To deny the crisis, was no wish of his. He knew 
that one does not call a halt to human thought; one illuminates it, 
one directs it, one replies to it, one corrects it, one instructs it, but 
one does not suppress it.’ 
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careful references, to extend our investigations as widely 
as may be desired. We hope that he will continue his 
labours, and that his books may enjoy a large circulation. 
But if his book is very useful for throwing light upon 
religious problems, we doubt whether he will bring about 
their solution, at least in the way which he desires. Abbé 
Le Morin earnestly intreats the hierarchy to furnish some 
explanations. It is probable that the latter will not stir. 
According to all probabilities, if it had anything to say, 
one would have heard it apropos of M. Loisy. 
Three years ago the learned exegetist, driven to 
that course by zealous bishops, bethought himself that 
he also would ask some questions. He made a nice 
little collection in a volume which he called * Round 
about a little book.’ The Index condemned it, the 
Holy Office countersigned the decree. The Cardinal 
Secretary of State, in the name of Pius X, declared 
that five of Abbé Loisy’s works teemed with errors, but 
without saying whether the others are exempt. No 
explanations were given. There was, however, for a 
moment the intention of giving one. The Holy Office 
had drawn up a list of the errors of the exegesis, but it 
did not publish it. This was not because bad doctrines 
have ceased to multiply. Younger heretics have risen 
up. Abbé Loisy himself has continued his labours. 
‘Fragments,’ Morceaux, of the exegesis have appeared, 
at first in the Revue @ histoire et de littérature religieuses, 
afterwards in a volume. It is said that the Pope was 
much grieved by an article on John the Baptist. 
Nevertheless, the neo-syllabus still tarries. The 
reviews of Abbé Loisy increase in number in the Revue 
Critique. They become, if not more daring, at least 
more and more terribly clear. Pious denunciators send 
them regularly to the Vatican. They do not succeed 
in making the infallible Pope speak. The bishops of 
France also requested him, in their two first plenary 
assemblies, to put an end to the doctrinal anarchy 
which is devastating the clergy. Not only have they 
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not found any responsive echo, but the Roman corre- 
spondent of La Semaine religiewse de Paris, of the 
22nd October following, point-blank recommends to 
them a prudent patience. Here is the little sermon : 


People bring much pressure to bear upon the Holy See, 
from different quarters, to pronounce upon questions in 
regard to which the Catholic conscience has been most 
greatly disturbed by publications of the ultra-liberal critical 
school. It is probable, however, that these decisions will 
have to be awaited for a long time yet. It is precisely 
those highly placed personages to whom the most uncom- 
promising attitude is attributed, who are the most opposed 
to every manifestation of authority. They extol, in fact, a 
prepossession in favour of great toleration towards criticism, 
of whatever order it may be, from the moment that it does 
not challenge the dogmas of the Church. Now it is not too 
difficult, especially for ecclesiastical writers, to perceive 
what are the conclusions and the tendencies, in their 
publications, which are not in accordance with the Catholic 
dogmas. The Church has not really to intervene in regard 
to them except in those cases when they manage to forget 
her; and to make them know this is not a new departure 
about which they need take offence. Let them, then, 
acquire a conscientious sense, deeper and deeper yet, of the 
essential doctrines of the Church. Rome will not have to 
interfere with the exercise of their profession (for such it 
is) of journalists and teachers. And he who is with the 
Church, and desires to remain there, runs no risk of making 
a mistake about the matter. 


Thus the Vatican does not wish to speak. Let 
M. Le Morin and our bishops take it as understood, 
The lack of success attending the former syllabus fully 
justifies in other respects the fate which would attend 
the new one. <A certain number of truths, condemned 
inadvertently under the heading of errors, would not 
involve any serious consequences, if one had the 
liberty to admit so much and take them up again. 
But when one is infallible, it is easier to be so, and to 
remain so, by keeping silence than by speaking. 









XIV 
MONEY 


One fact with which it is impossible not to be struck 
is the unpopularity of the priests. In spite of great 
virtues among some of them, a burning charity among 
several, a sufficiently wide-spread zeal for what they 
consider spiritual interests, the majority of mankind 
manifest in regard to them an aversion which often 
goes as far as horror and hatred. 

It is, people say, the effect of the spirit of the world, 
of its opposition to the spirit of the Gospel. 

This opposition has always existed, and the clergy 
has not been always so unpopular. And, moreover, 
many love the Gospel who nevertheless hardly love its 
so-called ministers. 

People accuse the ‘bad’ press, and Freemasonry, 
and what-not. Then, why the success of the ‘bad’ 
press, if not because that in attacking them it responds 
to the condition of the public mind? Why do so many 
men join the Freemasons, and do anticlerical work there, 
if not because they already detest the Church ? 

Evidently the causes, at least the principal ones, 
are elsewhere. It is not among the adversaries of the 
clergy, it is among themselves that we must seek for 
them. 

In the first place their general character, their want 
of frankness, their cunning demeanour are highly 


displeasing, above all in France where people love 


straightforwardness above everything. In addition, 
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the dead mythology which they insist on preaching is 
now of hardly any interest to anybody. But what 
alienates far more from them the sympathy of the 
people is their avarice. 

In spite of the unselfishness and the charity of a 
number of its members the clergy, as a fact, shows 
itself far too greedy after money. The evil is a very 
old one, since the Pastor of Hermas raised his voice as 
early as the second century against those ministers of 
the Church who robbed the widows and the orphans, 
applying what they received to their own relief and not 
to that of the poor. 

The priest, it is said, must live by the altar. And 
even did one wish to contest his right, the expense of 
the services would always involve the need of receiving 
something from the faithful. Very true. Does one 
not, however, abuse this necessity ? 

You enterthe church. It is the house of God, and of 
all His children, yours consequently. You are there at 
home. Only, if you wish to sit down or kneel down 
elsewhere than in the dust, you must pay. There are 
even places to suit every purse. Here are some bad 
ones for those from whom one can only take one or two 
sous. As to the good ones, M. le Curé keeps them 
religiously surrounded by a barrier. Access to them 
is only granted to those who pay more. In other 
places seats are hired by the year; they are knocked 
down by auction. 

You have paid, the seat is yours. Hardly have 
you installed yourself, when somebody shakes a col- 
lection-bag under your nose. You are engaged in 
prayer. God will wait. Put your hand into your 
purse in favour of His ministers. 

You come to listen to a preacher. Enter: the word 
of God is free, on condition nevertheless that you remain 
standing under the porch, where you and your legs 
grow weary, while you hear almost nothing. To take 
a place in the aisles, pay; to pass the barrier of the 
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nave, pay more. Nothing for the word of God, that is 
understood ; only for the chairs, a little more than on 
those days when these gentlemen have no preacher at 
your service. ; 

You wish to get married? They are at your 
disposal, and do not imagine that they will make you 
pay for a sacrament. Nevertheless, you must produce 
your certificate of baptism; you will pay for it. An 
attestation of your first communion, you will pay for 
that. Three banns are indispensable; but there are 
means of arranging matters. Pay, and one or two will 
be dispensed with. Next, see whether you are not 
under some canonical impediment. It is such an 
obstacle as will render the sacrament void. Neverthe- 
less, a dispensation can be obtained for you—by means of 
cash down, let it be understood. At last all obstacles are 
removed ; it only remains to receive the sacrament. 
That is free, they have told you so. Only, you do not 
wish to be dispatched ina corner. You desire a certain 
amount of pomp. They keep that article. Organ, 
singing, carpets, flowers, illumination of the altar, all 
the vicars and even down to the conventional number 
of priests, with candles in their hands—you will have all 
this, or only a portion, according to what you pay. 
And when you have paid the account, they will profit 
by the occasion to make you march by the offertory 
and present another small contribution. At last you 
will sign your marriage register, from which, later on, 
you will require an extract, for which you will also pay. 

God has blessed your union, as people say in pious 
language. Bring the little one for baptism. A sacra- 
ment, as you are aware, is free of charge. Only, if you 
let it be administered without some pomp, that will 
have a bad effect. Pomp is paid for. Moreover, the 
custom is not to forget these gentlemen in the distribu- 
tion of bonbons, their box being distinguished from the 
others by the offering which you place in it. 

The child growsup. He must be taken to catechism, 
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with a view to his first communion. Oh! this time 
do not fear for your purse: he will be. hypnotised 
gratuitously. It is true that the mammas who make 
presents are always better regarded than the others. 
Their cherubims are the object of special caresses. 

Finally, the great day has come; the child is about 
to receive its first communion. The communion is a 
sacrament: therefore free. Moreover, the consecrated 
wafers are not expensive. Only, there must bea candle, 
which your self-respect will demand shall be the finest 
obtainable. This remains with the clergy, who will sell 
the wax again.! 

Then do not forget that we come to the offertory, 
and that, with a plate fully exposed to view, each is 
appraised according to what he puts into it. . 

Death has stricken your home. Avoid a civil 
funeral for the dear departed : it is irreligious and very 
badly regarded. Moreover, although there is here no 
question of a'sacrament, the prayers and holy water 
cost. nothing. But there is always the question of 
pomp. The choice is with you.. They keep all kinds. 
For a decent man, dying poor, a rapid setting down of 
his pinewood. coffin in a dark side-aisle, between two 
cheap candles, in front of a curate in a hurry, assisted 
by a grumbling verger. For the usurers and prostitutes 
who have made their fortunes, the whole church is 
decorated; all these gentlemen come, M. le Curé 
included ; they sing at great length, and everybody has 
an air of contentment. It is merely a question of 
giving them a sufficient share in the mammon of un- 
righteousness. 

Thus it is all along the line. The offering of conse- 
crated bread at High Mass, the masses called ‘ with 


1 In certain parishes they take good care not to let'the children light 
their candles; the latter being then sold twice over. In others they 
supply candles at the price of five francs each. The same candles can 
then be used from year to year, and the five francs are almost a clear 
profit, 
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special intention,’ the recommendation of deceased 
persons by name to the prayers of the congregation, the 
traffic in candles at the church doors and in certain 
chapels, the reciting of the Gospels, with the placing of 
the priest’s stole on the heads of the faithful, the 
churching of women, the pilgrimages, without counting 
the poor-boxes and the direct appeals to the purse from 
the pulpit, are so many means for taxing the faithful. 
I probably forget many others. 

And the confessional! How many times is not use 
made of it to obtain information about families, to learn 
their resources, to weigh the chances of making some- 
thing out of them, or to win over the generosity of 
feeble minds ! 

In some religious communities which have recently 
been expelled or dissolved, one used to recognise the 
brethren who administered confession by the fact of their 
being far better dressed than their colleagues. These 
same brethren frequently received from their penitents, 
male and female, presents of books, elegant notepaper, 
sometimes cigars, and the money necessary for making, 
each year, a little holiday excursion, a pilgrimage or 
stay at the baths. These abuses were not confined to 
the religious communities, they exist and flourish in the 
secular clergy, although less widely, because they are 
not of so much interest to sensitive minds as to the 
good Fathers who had taken a vow of poverty. 

The episcopate is not more innocent than the lower 
clergy. In the first place it tolerates or even formally 
approves these practices. Then it also makes money 
out of everything, even in despite of the most explicit 
prohibitions by the Councils. Thus the Council of 
Trent most strictly forbade the bishops to levy any fee 
whatever for the presentation to holy orders, or even 
upon the occasion of this presentation, And the 
seminarists have no need of a certificate for the receipt 
of each order, so long as they remain in the same 
seminary. That does not prevent them, in certain 
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dioceses, for the tonsure, for the minor orders, for the 
sub-diaconate, for the priesthood, being obliged to take 
out certificates which they are made to pay for each 
time. 

Nor does it prevent, in certain dioceses, the priest 
from being made to pay for the célébret, that is to say, 
the certificate to which he is strictly entitled to enable 
him to say Mass when travelling in a strange diocese. 

The laws of abstinence and fasting only seem made 
now to give occasion for dispensations, which are so 
many occasions obliging the faithful to open their 
purses again for the profit of the episcopal funds. But 
the matter is far more susceptible to the obstacles 
invalidating marriage. 

Of what use are these obstacles except as a motive 
for dispensation, and paying for it? The so-called 
canonical reasons only appear to be hypocritical 
pretexts, since there is always one. In default of the 
age of the contracting parties, of the smallness of the 
place (less than fifteen thousand souls), of a scandal to 
be closed, of insufficiency of dowry, of the status of an 
orphan, of the burden of children on a widow, of 
infirmity or moral stigma, they rest content with the 
fear of a civil marriage, a fear which still exists, from 
the moment that the parties are quite willing. .. . 

To be more certain of getting paid, the bishops 
accept no request which is not handed in by the vicar of 
the parties, and the vicar is responsible for the payment, 
by the fact of having made the presentation. 

Without doubt, the people take no account of all 
that, or they hardly think about it. They know 
enough, and they see enough of it, however, to testify 
that with the clergy, in spite of the so-called gratuitous- 
ness of its services, one must for ever open one’s purse. 

The disagreeable impression which results coincides 
with the general diminution of faith. Many people in 
France wish their children to be baptised, and for a 
benediction on their marriages and funerals. And 
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these traditional rites to which they hold, and which 
for them are sometimes the whole of religion, these 
rites only give them occasion to notice the difference 
which exists between the modern Church and the 
Gospel, between the religious ideal and the priestly 
practices. 

Ah! if the people could enter our churches without 
ever bringing any offerings not absolutely free, if the 
odious distinction between rich and poor were extin- 
guished on their threshold, if the Christian, living or 
dead, whatever might be the pomp or simplicity of the 
procession accompanying him thither, were received 
indiscriminately with the same honours, the same prayers, 
whether for his marriage or his funeral; even if we 
were obliged to have no more than one cross and some 
wooden candlesticks on our altars, we should be less 
unpopular ! 

This is all very well, perhaps it will be said, but the 
priest must live; the bishops have need of revenues, 
not only for themselves, but for the staff which sur- 
rounds them. 

The priest must live, no doubt. Why does he not 
earn his livelihood by his labour, outside his ministry ? 
Free him from the obligation of figuring at so many 
funeral processions or marriages—a duty which serves 
no other purpose than that of flattering the vanity of 
families, and causing them to open their purses wider— 
and he will have plenty of leisure to do some lucrative 
work. Such work, even were it manual, is not incom- 
patible either with the dignity or with the occupations of 
the priesthood. Jesus was a carpenter, Saint Paul made 
tents, and during the first centuries, the most fruitful 
and the most glorious for the Church, priests were for a 
long time seen providing for their personal needs by 
work independent of their ministry. In 398 the fourth 
general Council of Carthage! again laid an obligation 


? Canons 51, 52 and 53. 
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upon all clergy having strength to work, to learn trades 
and earn their living, that is to say their food and dress, 
whether by a trade or agriculture. If these rules were 
revived, the people would not be shocked thereby, as they 
are to-day by seeing the priest dragging his idleness into 
wealthy houses, and hurrying along the roads to dine 
with his colleagues and settle down at a card-table for 
days together.1 Moreover, there would always remain 
the voluntary offerings of the parishioners. They would 
come in wherever there are true believers. They would 
be all the more liberal, the more one observed the 
priest to be single-minded and without other source of 
income. In places where there was no response, it 
would be known that the inhabitants do not desire a 
priest. By what right does one claim to force one 
upon them? 

The bishops require revenues for the staff which 
surrounds them. Yes, as this staff is constituted 
nowadays. But its principal occupation is to parade 
alongside the prelate. Let the bishops renounce this 
pomp which Christ and the Apostles knew not at all, 
or let them make other priests parade in turn. Moreover, 
let them be content with vicars-general. Let them 
free them, at the same time that they free themselves, 
from a multitude of details which the tradition of con- 
centrating everything in their own hands alone renders 
necessary ; there will be enough of them for everything. 
In case of need, other priests will be only too pleased to 
devote a portion of their time to assisting them. . . . 


1 In a great number of French dioceses, if not in all, the meetings 
of curés round the table are daily occurrences. Each one receives the 
others in turn. After dinner interminable games of cards begin. In 
the diocese of Rodez, Mgr. Bourret, one of the few bishops who would 
have wished to impel their clergy towards study, had forbidden his 
priests to play for more than two hours consecutively. Therefore, 
they obediently left their game, as soon as the two hours had elapsed. 
Only, after taking the air for five minutes, they came back to the 
interrupted game, chuckling over the ingenious manner in which they 
made sacerdotal obedience harmonise with love of the Queen of 
Spades. 
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But, people will say, arrange if possible for the 
maintenance of the priests to be less onerous to the 
flock ; arrange for the people to find their way again 
towards the Church, a way which the fees for seats, for 
weddings, for funerals, your barriers round the nave, 
your love of the rich and your contempt for the poor, 
have caused them to forget. Will the Gospels thereby 
become more authentic? And the old faith, the faith 
which your reformed clergy will still wish to teach, will 
it thereby become more true ? 


CONCLUSION 


‘These hours when all the outlets appear barred 
are the great hours of Providence.’ ! 

At the moment when I am finishing the description 
of this scandalous exaction of fees, a large number of 
bishops are suppressing it in their dioceses. A reform 
which nobody dared to hope for some months ago is being 
enforced throughout France. Still more, an enforced 
simplicity is further diminishing the unpopularity of 
the Church. The bishops have quitted their palaces, 
inaccessible to the poor. The vicars are leaving their 
presbyteries, the one comfortable house in the village. 
Drawn from their snug retreats, flung into the midst 
of the world, the clergy will rapidly learn the true 
aspirations and the true religious needs of their con- 
temporaries. Some yet greater changes are in prepara- 
tion. It is even said that the priests will quit those 
churches where everything is God, except Himself. 
Fiat! Fiat! When we re-enter them we shall find 
them freed from apocryphal saints, and we shall have 
unlearned those little fetishistic devotions. 

Is it possible that, after having abandoned the 
degenerate practices by which it lived, the clergy will 
retain the antiquated doctrines which paralyse its 
action and sterilise its influence? Having soon no more 
reason for believing in their absolute value, will it not 
gradually detach itself from them? Will it not be led 
to recognise that everything which is disappearing now 


1 Renan : see above, p. 47. 
1382 
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was only a transient and special form of the eternal 
religious sentiment ? Will it not seek, and find, for it 
an expression adapted to the modern spirit ? 

On the other hand, in the present outbreak of 
materialism, will not the old Church, which in many 
respects seems uninhabitable and ruined, appear as the 
impregnable rampart of moral ideas and spiritual 
beliefs? Many of those who despise her to-day will 
gradually attach themselves there to the three true 
mysteries: God, free will, and the immortality of 
the soul. 

And is it not thus that, in spite of radical iconoclasts 
and petrified dogmatists, the clergy of France will have 
found the solution of the present crisis and the clearing 
up of a situation which seemed just now quite hopeless ? 


APPENDIX 


I 


THE CRISIS IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH! ~ 
By Assi A. Hovutin, or Paris 


WHEN one reads a manual of history, one sees that anxieties 
of conscience, theological discussions, politico-theological 
rivalries, have always disturbed the heart of man. At 
times the struggle is particularly poignant and radical: 
then an ancient form of religion disappears before a new 
faith, destined to supplant it perhaps completely. The 
Christian world is at present, in my opinion, in one of these 
particularly critical periods. Among individuals the best- 
informed, among the peoples the most civilised, who by 
their birth or history are those adhering to the teaching of 
Jesus, the religious idea, the religious sentiment, have 
entered into a crisis extremely grave. The Church of Rome, 
despite its strictly authoritative constitution, has not escaped 
any more than the other churches, wherever the theories 
of a free examination have been vigorously applied. 

A priest of this Church, I desire to picture to you the 
particular manner in which she experiences this crisis. You 
are already well informed, no doubt, on this matter; but, 
exact as your information may be, I hope to make it more 
precise and complete on some points, as one on the inside 
should be able to do for those outside the Church. Need I 
add that no one loves his Church more than I; that no one 
experiences more sorrowfully than I its afflictions, or seeks 
to acquaint himself more exactly with them, in order to aid 


1 This address, delivered at Boston, has been published in a volume 
entitled Freedom and Fellowship in Religion, proceedings and papers 
of the Fourth International Congress of Religious Liberals held at 
Boston, U.8.A., September 22-27, 1907, edited by Charles W. Wendte. 
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in remedying them according to his ability, to the fullest 
degree possible ? 

The Catholics for whom the traditional orthodox teach- 
ing no longer suffices, those who, as a consequence of their 
historic and philosophical studies, desire that the ecclesi- 
astical authority accord them more liberty of thought and 
action, are now very numerous and may be separated into 
three classes. 

The first comprises those Catholics, comparatively ortho- 
dox, who believe in the foundation of the Church by Christ, 
the second person in the Trinity, incarnated in a man. 
They agree that the Pope is the head of the Church, as the 
successor of Peter, to whom Jesus is reported to have said 
(to him and, in his person, to his successors), “Thou art 
Peter (Petros), and on this rock (petra) will I build my 
church.’ But, though they are convinced that the authority 
of the Roman Church is legitimate, they allow that this 
authority has been sometimes exercised by ignorant, incap- 
able, and vicious men. They hold that there exist in the 
Church grievous and superannuated customs, which it is 
necessary to reform, and opinions wrongly founded or 
erroneous, which need to be modified. One point they have 
especially at heart. They do not like the interference of the 
spiritual power in temporal questions. They disavow the 
Inquisition. The Syllabus of Pius IX appears to them a 
manifestation badly made and inopportune. If the adapta- 
tion of the old Church to the new social and political order 
particularly occupies them, in the domain of science they 
show themselves imbued with the same liberal principles. 
They demand more latitude for scholars and savants. They 
willingly recall the story of Galileo in order to impart to 
theologians a wise discretion. They admit the inspiration 
of the Bible, but would confine it to questions of faith and 
morals. Despite the prohibitions of the Pope, they do not 
hesitate to declare that, as it concerns other matters, the 
‘Holy Scriptures may contain errors. Finally, just as they 
hold that in political affairs the time for absolutism and the 
coup détat is passed, so they desire that questions of 
conscience be solved by reason, by persuasion, and not by 
the hurling of anathemas and by excommunication. 

The second group is better informed concerning the 
conclusions of historical science. It knows more exactly 
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what was the teaching of Christ. Jesus believed that the 
coming of the Messianic Kingdom was close at hand, and 
consequently He did not found any church. Neither did He 
dream of identifying Himself with the eternal God. He be- 
lieved Himself to be man, and it was only as the consequence 
of equivocations and misunderstandings that the later 
disciples adored Him as God. 

Many Catholics admit these conclusions. They have 
solved the fundamental problem of the personality of Jesus 
and reject the mythology of Christianity. At the bottom 
they are Deists, whom one may call, because of their attach- 
ment for certain traditions, Christian Deists. 

With other Catholics, finally—this is our third group— 
the surrender of ancient beliefs is still more extreme. 

Many among the members of this Congress may not 
understand very well the Catholic mind, not knowing, per- 
haps, that one of the greatest and most frequent temptations 
which assail the faithful of the Roman Church is that of all 
or nothing. A God has established upon the earth an in- 
fallible Vicar and founded a visible Church, outside of which 
there is no salvation, or else the anguish and sufferings to 
which man is abandoned prove that no superior being exists, 
for a superior being would have pity on him. As God has 
not founded the Church, neither instituted the Papacy, he 
does not exist. Deism is a mythological residuum. With 
the personality of God there disappears also the thesis of the 
immortality of the soul—a myth and an impossibility— 
and of free will—an illusion. ‘To these ancient terms there 
is no corresponding ontological reality. But our fathers be- 
lieved all that. Our civilisation has been founded on these 
beliefs. We have in our blood ineffaceable traces of them, 
which will still, although in a less degree, affect our remote 
descendants. We ought not, therefore, we cannot break 
with this past. It is necessary for us to let fall very softly 
these dead ideas or to transport them with precaution into 
that convenient repository, the history of religions. Look- 
ing forward to a scientific era, those who form this third class 
call themselves Catholics—positivist Catholics, atheistic 
Catholics, if you will. 

These, then, are the three principal categories of those 
who call themselves at present indiscriminately ‘liberal 
Catholics,’ “modern Catholics,’ and ‘progressive Catholics’ 
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(les Catholiques libéraux, les Catholiques modernistes, les 
Oatholiques progressistes). In reality, it is only the first 
group which truly merits thisname. Logically, and accord- 
ing to the historical sense of words, the two other groups are 
not Catholic, are not even Christian. They are such only 
through policy, and attach themselves to Catholicism by 
means of a symbolical interpretation, more ingenious than 
well founded. 

That the true liberal Catholics are consistent in re- 
maining in the Church ought, it seems to me, to be 
accorded. Since they believe in the divine institution of the 
Papacy, they ought not to separate themselves from her. 
According to their own theories, all reform, in order to be 
legitimate and efficacious, can only take place by authority 
and with its consent. They therefore beseech the Papacy 
to be willing to modernise itself, and they await the issue. 

It is more difficult to understand why the Deists or the 
atheists should desire to continue to make an external pro- 
fession of Catholicism. But it is a fact. There are many 
among them, doubtless partisans of the axiom, ‘A man of 
probity does not change his religion.’ Others may équally 
think that the form of religion which no longer inspires 
them is still excellent for the masses of the people, and that 
it is not advisable to destroy it. It may also be that 
ecclesiastics who have lost their faith retain their livings. 


. Others remain in order to proselytise, in order to work more 


conveniently in liberalising their co-religionists. Others, 
finally, go so far as to cherish the idea of alienating the 
Church itself, of secularising it. The Deists wish to make it 
a deistic church. The atheists would transform it into a 
society for moral culture, the guardian of duty, of the moral 
ideal, which humanity pursues in its endeavours for what is 
good, and which it expresses, they tell us, under the symbols 
of God and immortality. 

All these Catholics work, speak, and write in order to 
assure the triumph of their ideas. But the one and the 
other, even the more moderate, are compelled to use great 
precautions in order not to offend the conservative religious 
authorities, and in order not to repel their timid co- 
religionists, whom they wish to gain to their cause. Such 
is the extraordinary variety of subtleties which characterise 
modern or progressive Catholicism. The unsophisticated 
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reader is lost in it. He cannot understand these writings, 
of which the one appears Catholic without being Christian, 
while the others are Christian without being Catholic ; 
some, again, express pantheistic, monistic, agnostic ideas in 
an orthodox form of words, according to the procedure called 
by these innovators ‘the reinterpretation of formularies.’ 

Thanks to their prudence, these tactics have much 
success. The spread of the conclusions of history, and the 
impossibility to-day of grasping dogmas framed under the 
philosophical system of the Middle Ages, have given rise to 
a great crisis of faith in the Catholic world. Those who 
undergo this crisis are led into this progressist literature 
which has now followers in all countries. Their most 
moderate prototype has for his pseudonym ‘ Giovanni Selva,’ 
and his sponsor, the Italian Senator Fogazzaro, says that his 
true name is Legion. ‘He lives, thinks, and works in 
France, in England, in Germany, in America, as well as in 
Italy. He wears the priestly garb and the uniform of the 
soldier, as well as the coat of the civilian. He shows him- 
self at the universities, he hides himself in the seminaries. 
He fights in the press, he prays in the inmost recesses of 
the monastery. He almost no more preaches sermons, but 
he holds conferences. He is exegete and _ historian, 
theologian and scholar, journalist and poet. He does not 
always write. He is at times only an impassioned reader, 
only a believer as alsoathinker. He is a republican, he is a 
royalist, he is a Christian democrat, he is simply a liberal.’ } 

As you know, the ecclesiastical authority is vividly 
alarmed at the extent and the depth of this crisis. 

One can divide the existing hierarchy of the Church into 
two sorts of prelates, the sincere and the politic. 

The sincere take no account of the mortal wounds which 
history has inflicted on their theology. They believe that 
an orthodox faith has been committed to them as a sacred 
deposit, and that the gates of hell will never prevail against 
them. They also refuse to consent to any doctrinal change. 

The politicians in the Church know how criticism has 
undermined the ancient beliefs and what danger confronts 
the Church. Certain among them—these are the minority— 
say : ‘The Church is wrong; she is dying. Let us end her 


1 Demain, Les Idées Religieuses de Giovanni Selva, February 8, 1907. 
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with honour. Let us give our mother a becoming funeral. 
Let her dogmas pass away ; let us keep her spirit of charity, 
of devotion, of sacrifice.’ The others say: ‘It must be that 
criticism is the truth, and that truth is assured the final 
victory. But to confess the truth would be our immediate 
death. Toa suicide we prefer a slow natural death. We 
will close our eyes and ears to the truth.’ 

The present Pope is not only a sincere man, but also a 
simple-minded one. He accepts the traditions of the 
Church, much more than do the ordinary orthodox 
‘theologians. In order to give an idea of his mentality, it is 
without doubt sufficient for me to tell you that he has de- 
fended the legend of the Holy House of Loretto, ie. he 
believes that the house in which took place the conception 
of Jesus was transported by angels to Italy. 

Also Pius X does not comprehend why or how the 
Catholic faith of the Middle Ages should be changed. 

After having multiplied his warnings, complaints, and 
threats, he has declared, in his allocution of April 17, 1907, 
the innovators to be rebels. ‘Rebels are such as profess, 
and repeat under subtle forms, monstrous errors concerning 
evolution, concerning dogma, concerning a return to the 
pure Gospel—that is to say, to the gospel purified, as they 
tell us, of the explications of theology, of the definitions 
of Councils, of the maxims of asceticism—concerning the 
emancipation of the Church, according to their new manner, 
without being in revolt, to the end that they be not hunted 
out . . .; finally, concerning the adaptation to the present 
time in all, in the manner of speaking, writing, and 
preaching, of a charity without faith, very indulgent towards 
unbelievers, but which opens to all the way of eternal 
destruction. 

‘All these errors, and a thousand similar ones, they 
make popular in treatises, in reviews, in books of devotion, 
and even in romances ; they surround them with certain 
equivocal terms, with certain cloudy formulas, in order to 
find a pretext, always on the defensive, of such a kind as 
not to incur open condemnation, and meanwhile to catch the 
unwary in their net.’ 

The Pope has also taken energetic action. By virtue of 
measures which he has secretly or publicly taken, Father 
Tyrrell, the ex-Jesuit, has not said Mass for nineteen months 
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past, Abbé Loisy for eleven months, Abbé Murri for six 
months. Thus have been deprived of their priestly functions 
in England the greatest philosophical apologist of the 
Church, in France her greatest historical apologist, in Italy 
the apostle who aims to reconcile the Church and demo- 
cracy. Later, on July 4 last, Pius X has hurled by the 
Inquisition a new Syllabus condemning nearly all the 
conclusions of the religious sciences. Finally, in an en- 
cyclical issued in the present month,! he has repeated the 
same condemnations. 

The outcome will be either to excommunicate at once a 
great number of heretics, and thereby provoke much trouble 
in the Church, or to tolerate the innovators, who will 
continue their formidable propaganda quietly. 

In any way, however the Pope may decide, he has before 
him something which he will not be able to arrest. This is 
the popularisation of history. With this penetration of 
historic knowledge among the people the present crisis will 
become unceasingly more radical and more terrible. 

The Church of Rome has surmounted great crises: that 
of the fifteenth century, when, as a result of renaissance, 
Reason reasserted itself against the legends of the Middle 
Ages; that of Deism in the eighteenth century, when, after 
the awakening of the sciences, Reason began to know the 
laws of the universe. But these crises took place only 
among a small élite. Orthodox Christianity was still very 
powerful. It was able to dominate Reason, which was as 
yet poorly armed. At the present day the solutions of the 
problems of Jesus are very clear, and those Roman institu- 
tions, the Index and the Inquisition, can no longer shackle 
the liberty of the press. Sapped in its historical bases, the 
Roman Church will, like other orthodoxies less marked, be 
obliged to become a small sect, or to adapt herself to new 
religious conceptions. 

But can the Roman Church thus adapt herself? The 
Church which declares herself infallible, which imposes 
as dogmas so many historical errors, which utters her 
anathema on all attempts at a new interpretation—the 
Church of Rome, is she not petrified P Can anyone hope for 
another line of conduct on the part of the Popes of the 


1 September 1907. 
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future? There have been learned Popes, tolerant Popes, 
even sceptical Popes. What attitude have they taken toward 
the truth ? What attitude have they taken towards charity, 
and especially towards the important question of the reunion 
of Christianity ? As a great historian has said, “It is not 
always the same Pope, but it is always the same Papacy.’ 

But confronting the Papacy are no longer the humble, 
respectful, timid men of former times. The new generation 
is, above all, fond of logic and sincerity. In response to the 
refusal of the Papacy, we hear to-day in France the outcry 
of the modern spirit: ‘The Church does not admit that 
she is mistaken, she does not retreat from a false opinion. 
To those who demonstrate her in error she responds with 
an anathema. Rather than extend a hand to Justice she 
embraces Fatality. For this no mercy will be shown her, 
and she will drink to the brim the chalice of her stupidities 
and her adulteries.’ ! 

O sons and heritors of the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century! You see beginning in the Church of Rome, which 
condemned your fathers without listening to them—you see 
beginning a religious struggle better informed and more 
radical than that of Wycliffe, of John Huss, of Luther, and 
of Calvin. Great is the sorrow and distress of us who see 
crashing down upon us the ancient and venerable dome 
under which we believed we might safely remain. For you, 
who have never considered Rome as the whole Church, and 
have held her action to be often only a tyrannical oppression 
—for you there is nothing surprising in our destruction, our 
sufferings, and the struggles which we must encounter. Your 
fathers and you, even you, have known the same vicissitudes, 
and in the sweat of your brow and the tears of your heart have 
reconstructed for yourselves religious shelters where you 
live in peace and full of energy for the service of God and 
of humanity. In our present anguish your experience 
remains our encouragement and our hope. 


1 Proudhon, De la Justice dans la Révolution et dans lV Eglise, 
tome iii. p. 150, 


Il 
FAITH AMONG THE PRIESTS 


In the month of January 1905, Abbé de Meissas! sent 
me the following remarks apropos of the reflexions by 
M. Drumont which I had just quoted: 

‘A man is not forced to be a priest: the ordination of 
priests does not take place before twenty-five. A man 
knows what he wishes for, he is free not to engage himself; 
but, when he has pronounced the final vow, it is a want of 
honour not to keep it.’ (See above, p. 39.) 

Would you allow a veteran of the priesthood to recon- 
sider this a little ? 

“A man is not forced to be a priest.’ No, without doubt; 
but neither is the gudgeon forced to bite at the hook, nor 
the rabbit to get caught in the snare. 

‘The ordination of priests does not take place before 
twenty-five.’ First of all, one ought not to say twenty-five, 
but ‘their twenty-fifth year,’ that is to say twenty-four 
completed years. Then the dispensation of one year is 
always granted, so much so that in fact the age for the 
priesthood comes to twenty-three years. Finally the irre- 
vocable engagement is entered into nowadays, not by the 
admission to the priesthood, but to the sub-diaconate—a 
fresh anticipation by two years, which places this engage- 
ment at twenty-one years. 

“A man knows what he wishes for, he is free not to 
bind himself.’ What! he knows what he wishes for, this 


1 Born at Paris on November 30, 1837, died at Issy-les-Moulineaux 
on October 9, 1906. He was curate at Auteuil, Chaplain of Sainte- 
Geneviéve, Almoner of the Graffulhe hospital, of the Fréres de Saint- 
Jean_de Dieu, of the Rollin College, and private tutor of patristics at 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes de la Sorbonne. 
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unhappy young man brought up in the seclusion of the 
seminary ? All the channels through which light penetrates 
to young men of his age have been rigorously closed for 
him ; people have submitted him toasystem of suggestion’ 
on a large scale, where every means is used to distort his 
judgment; people have crammed his brain with propositions 
founded upon misleading texts, or separated from their 
context so as to make the authors say the contrary of their 
real thoughts, and all this in the interest of recruiting for 
the Church. And you pronounce him free not to bind 
himself. Heisfree, in reality, but justas you would be free, 
M. Drumont, at the cross-roads of a wood, not to follow a 
road where Jews were lying in wait to murder you, if 
people had persuaded you that this road is the only safe one, 
and that all the others are full of horrible dangers for you. 

“When one has pronounced the final vow, it is a want 
of honour not to keep it.’ Nothing would be truer, if the 
yow were not a surreptitious one. But it is only too much 
so; and the priest who recognises how much people have 
deceived him to wring this vow from him, recognises at the 
same time that his conscience is not bound by it. Moreover, 
if he is consistent his conscience is soon distressed by a terrible 
alternative: ‘Ought he to remain in the ranks of the clergy ? 
Ought he to leave them ?’ 

The difficulty is most frequently, as has been well said, 
not to do one’s duty but to know what it is. 

A priest remains, because he wishes to retain, in order 
to speak of God, of man’s responsibility, of the certainty of 
a justice beyond the grave, an authority of which he would 
strip himself in stripping himself of his cassock; because 
he wishes to work, not for the ruin of the Church, but for 
its evolution. Another one remains because his mother, who 
has urged him into the priesthood, would never understand 
the motives of what she would call his apostasy, and the 
grief would poison the remainder of her days or, perhaps, 
would kill her. Who will venture to condemn them ?—above 
all if, while continuing to expound vigorously whatever rests 
upon the teaching of the Church alone, they cease to indorse 
it by personal assertion ;! if (and instances are known to 


1 Such were the tactics of the Abbé de Meissas, as I have noted on 
p. 49. 
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me) they refuse henceforward every act of catechising, or 
preaching dogmas which their reason rejects. 

Other priests feel that the very wearing of their cassock 
has become for them the equivalent of a lie. They face 
mortifications, insults, even misery, by renouncing a position 
often easy and comfortable, in order not to lie. And 
M. Drumont holds that they are wanting in honour. . . 


With this memorandum Abbé de Meissas forwarded to me for 
publication in the appendix to my book a small manuscript, in which 
he had summed up his experiences and reflexions on Faith among the 
Priests. Here is the text: 


Among coarse-minded people who detest the clergy and 
break out into abuse of them on every occasion, the general 
opinion appears to be that the priests are impostors who do 
not believe in their own dogmas. ‘To the devout, however, 
the priest is always convinced of what he teaches; if they 
admit as possible the existence of the priest without faith, 
it is only as an abnormal and highly exceptional case. The 
truth, as ever, lies between the two extremes. It is not 
true to say, as a rule, either that the clergy is lacking in 
faith, or that its faith is as firm as the faithful suppose. 
But in what proportions do there exist among us men with 
unshakable faith, waverers, and those conscious of the 
Christian fallacy ? Among these latter, how many remain 
convinced of the existence of God, of His justice, and of the 
immortality of the soul? How many believe in nothing at 
all and are not even spiritualists? This is what nobody 
can know accurately; for the only means of doing that 
would be for each one to take an accurate account of his 
private convictions, which is not just as easy as people 
might think, and for him afterwards to be able and willing 
to state them freely. Now, everything is organised, first to 
prevent the priests from making a clear self-examination, 
and afterwards to make them inclose in the depths of their . 
hearts the secret of their discoveries. 

The priest comes most frequently from a family of 
believers; therefore his brain is predisposed towards the 
faith by atavism. The suggestions of his early infancy, 
especially those which come fro the mother, have acted 
powerfully upon his intelligence by way of his heart. The 
régime of the seminaries, especially that of the great 
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seminary, has confirmed and aggravated his mental con- 
dition with a continuous stream of energy. 

Everything which could have hampered the process of 
his intellectual degeneration has been carefully removed. 
And, if people had noticed either that he had no faith, or 
that it was wavering, he would have been removed also. 
In spite of all these precautions, men pass through the 
seminaries and arrive at the sacerdotal office who have no 
faith at all. 

I know it full well. I have known some of them who, 
once they were priests, have admitted this to me. They 
had no motive for making such a disclosure to me, and they 
only did so by reason of the great confidence with which the 
loyalty of my character inspired them. 

To one of them who one day was condemning as absurd 
the dogma of the Real Presence, I said: 

“But, my dear friend, if you do not believe in it now, 
at least you did when you were ordained ?’ 

‘Not then either,’ he replied. 

‘Then, why did you not withdraw? As to myself, I 
would never have consented to take orders, if I had not been 
convinced of the truth of Catholicism.’ 

“What is one to do? When I examined into the con- 
dition of my mind, I had gone toofar. Pride forbade me to 
retreat.’ 

But all those who are in similar case do not confess it 
with similar frankness, even to somebody upon whom they feel 
they can rely. There are certainly some who dissimulate, 
and with whom this dissimulation enters into a plan of 
conduct formed since the seminary. These are clever men, 
and as with a little cleverness one easily gains the favour of 
the ecclesiastical superiors, upon whom depends the whole 
future of a priest, these methods avoid the rocks upon which 
the fortunes of the simple-minded believers so often go to 
shipwreck. Therefore there are strong probabilities that 
they are more numerous among the bishops, vicars-general, 
and the vicars of great parishes, than with the small fry of 
the clergy. 

Imagine Renan, in the intellectual crisis which he under- 
went at Saint-Sulpice, deciding to remain instead of to leave. 
He had satisfied himself by scientific methods that the faith 
of his mother, that of his childhood, and of the masters who 
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had educated him, was erroneous. He ended honestly by 
laying down a robe, to wear which was to him no longer 
anything but a lie, by abandoning a status which his con- 
science no longer allowed him to retain. But suppose he 
had chosen the contrary part, had yielded to the attraction 
which the ecclesiastical life exercised so strongly upon a 
nature like his, had stifled his scruples in clinging to the 
good which the priest can do in the sphere of morality, in 
spite of errors of dogma, he would have brought to our 
midst the ability and the refined manners which caused him 
to rise so high in another walk in life. Perhaps instead of 
a Guibert or a Richard, we should have seen his Eminence 
Cardinal Renan at the head of the diocese of Paris. By the 
way, I do not believe that anything would have prospered 
the worse for that: certain things would have gone much 
better. For example, a man of the intellect and character 
of Renan would not have abolished the chaplains of Sainte- 
Geneviéve, and justified in advance the disestablishment of 
the Panthéon. Perhaps also, being less fearful of being 
eclipsed than a Guibert or a Richard, he would have sur- 
rounded himself with men of merit and have been subject 
to less disastrous influences. 

But let us return to the question. According to my 
conjectures—for to such I am reduced in spite of my forty 
years of ecclesiastical life—the priests of whom I have just 
spoken, that is to say, those who had not the faith at the 
moment of their ordination, only form a minority. 

The majority, then, believe; they even believe with 
fanaticism, for after having done everything to imbue them 
with the faith, one does everything to preserve it for them. 
The means employed to this end are only the prolongation 
of those which have succeeded so well up to that point: a 
continuous stream of ‘suggestion’ of the truth of Catholic- 
ism, complicated by a systematic removal of everything 
which can provoke doubt, or supply motives for investiga- 
tion, or, in conclusion, bring error to light. 

As the constraint of the seminary is now absent, as also 
the duty of taking part in the manifold exercises which 
completely monopolised his day for the seminarist, an appeal 
is made to the conscience of the priest, as one has en- 
deavoured to form it. For years it has been repeated to 
him that the good priest is he who continues freely those 
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practices, so-called of piety, to which the seminary con- 
strained him. One of these exercises, the recitation of the 
breviary, is even imposed as obligatory under pain of mortal 
sin. 

Add to this, that, without imposing upon the priest the 
daily celebration of Mass as strictly obligatory, which would 
be theologically untenable, they have impressed him with 
the idea that, if he is good, he will joyfully celebrate Mass 
every day, and that by the simple fact of his not doing so 
people would know that he is no longer good. 

The better to maintain these ideas, they have also 
persuaded him not only to make confession so as to receive 
from time to time absolution of his faults, which he could 
do in the presence of any one of his colleagues, but also to 
select a director. 

The latter must have in a supreme degree the sacerdotal 
spirit, and must exhaust himself in efforts to maintain and 
develop this spirit in his penitent. Such a guide is usually 
found among the directors of the great seminary or the 
office-holders of the principal posts in the diocese. He may 
serve two ends: maintain his penitent in what is conven- 
tionally called the good path, and be his patron with the 
bishop. The priest thus brings the claims of his conscience 
into harmony with those of his career, an art much practised 
among the clergy, as I began to observe early in my life. 
Nobody has any idea, for example, to what extent the choice 
of M. Icard, superior of Saint-Sulpice, as spiritual director, 
and no doubt a certain mode of confessing to him, has 
caused nonentities to reach the richest posts in the diocese 
of Paris, whence some of them have climbed up to the 
episcopate itself. 

Thus, under ‘suggestion’ from his antecedents, and 
again under ‘suggestion’ from his confessor, impelled 
by his professional interests simultaneously with his 
special conception of duty, how will the priest pass his 


day ? 


1 The matter was so notorious that it had become known to the 
servants of the seminary. The latter had arrived at the stage of 
prophesying with certainty the nominations to Parisian incumbencies, 
according to the frequency and regularity of the visits paid by 
such-and-such a senior-curate to the ante-chamber of M. Icard. (Note 
by M. de Meissas.) 
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On rising, fairly long prayers, followed by a meditation 
of at least half an hour. 

A little later, celebration of Mass, preceded by a special 
preparation, and followed by ‘ actions of grace ’"—the whole 
occupying about an hour. 

During the day, recitation of the breviary several times, 
of which the whole takes up another good hour. 

At other times, recitation of the rosary, pious literature, 
visit to the Holy Sacrament, special examination towards 
noon, another examination in the evening, prayers which 
close the day, and preparation of the meditation for the 
morrow, without counting the angelus, the benedicite, the 

graces,’ &c., &c. 
Let us make the approximate total :— 


= 


OX | Meshell telmsie bet meee 


Prayer and meditation in the morning . 
Mass, with preparation and ‘ actions of grace’ 
Breviary, at least 2 3 . 


Rosary . 
Pious titerature. 


Visit to the Holy Sacrament 

Special examination j 
Examination and evening preparation 
Various prayers A 5 : 


Total 


The priest, such as they endeavour to make him at the. 
“seminary, such as he must be to please Cardinal Richard 
and the majority of those like him, is, therefore, a man who 
restricts each of his days with five hours of exercises, of 
which the necessary result is only the prolongation of the 
* suggestions’ of the seminary. 

If we examine the effect of any one of these exercises 
and study its action upon the intelligence, I defy anybody to 
find in final analysis anything but ‘suggestion,’ and again 
and always ‘ suggestion.’ 

Let us take as an example the visit to the Holy Sacra- 
ment. It consists in placing oneself, in the posture of 
adoration, in front of the tabernacle, containing the conse- 
crated Host; to imbue oneself at the very commencement 
with this pretended truth, that what is before one is not 
some bread, as it would seem, but the Son of God incarnate, 
truly, really, and substantially present ; then to enter with 
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Him into a colloquy in which the believer makes, quite 
naturally, and without suspecting it, the answers as well 
as the questions. Now, what is that if not the ‘ auto- 
suggestion ’ of the faith in the Real Presence, which implies 
faith in the Incarnation, in the Redamution--an one word, 
in all Catholicism ? 

It is not necessary to be a psychologist of the first rank 
to understand the power of similar methods and form an idea 
of the mental condition which they produce. 

But five hours are not the whole day. Is there not at 
least some relaxation for the rest of the time, and does not 
the soul of the priest escape from ‘ suggestion’ during the 
other hours? Very far indeed from that, for the priest 
preaches, catechises, confesses, and visits the sick. In all 
that he suggests’ a good deal to other people; it is not 
only a matter of continuing to ‘suggest’ to himself. All 
advocates know that to be intrusted with a case and to take 
it up with a certain enthusiasm is sufficient to make one see 
it in the most favourable light and convince oneself of its 
justice. 

The days of a priest with a reputation for holiness are 
sufficiently filled up, as one sees, but if his psychical faculties 
are there brought, into play, it is only to practise, in a 
continuous stream, ‘ suggestion’ upon himself, Nevertheless, 
there may remain something, even after subtracting the 
times for meals, for coming and going, for visits given and 
received, for reading the newspaper, and so on,! 

This something, how will he make use of it ? 

Here, of two things one, either he has the taste for 
study, or he has not. The second case is by far the most 
frequent one, for nothing has been done to develop his 
intellectual curiosity. On the contrary, everything has 
been put in motion to persuade him, and he continues to 
persuade himself by his manner of life that, possessing the 
divine knowledge, all other knowledge is superfluous for 


‘him. This other knowledge he regards as unworthy ; and 


the bishops are at great pains, by the manner in which 
they distribute their favours, to keep alive in him this 
idea: that it is as useless for his advancement as for his 
conscience. 


1 The newspaper is usually a Catholic newspaper, which again uses 
‘suggestion.’ (Note by M. de Meissas.) 
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Nevertheless, the taste for study is found among some, 
and the ecclesiastical authorities do not dare, any more than 
the confessors, to condemn it openly. They even at times 
use very fine but misleading phrases as to their intentions 
in this respect. 

In reality, the priest who is urged on by intellectual 
curiosity, and who understands that if God has given us 
judgment and intelligence, it is for us to make use of them, 
embarrasses them greatly. They have already done every- 
thing to leave him the least possible amount of time for the 
exercise of his faculties. And when they find that he is 
inclined to exercise them in spite of everything, they still 
do everything to turn him aside from an inquiry which 
threatens to destroy all the effects of ‘suggestion.’ Do 
they see this result clearly ? 

Do they fear it only by instinct P I believe that the men 
of real breadth of mind, who, as an exceptional case, reach 
the episcopate among us, see it clearly. Cardinal Richard 
and men of his kidney, who form the great majority of our 
rulers, only have an intuition of it, but they have that 
intuition with astonishing force. One and all they maintain, 
and encourage with all their might in those around them, 
the same line of conduct. When a priest is bent on study, 
they seek to confine him within what is conventionally 
termed ecclesiastical science. Theological questions, the 
liturgy, Canon law, the history of the Church composed by 
authors who constantly distort truth in favour of Catholicism; 
here you have something to occupy a man’s leisure. When 
such studies are approached with the predisposing ten- 
dencies of a priest of strong faith, and, moreover, access 
to certain authorities is closed to him, not only are 
they of little danger to his faith, but they serve to further 
strengthen within him the previous effects of Catholic 
‘ suggestion.’ 

If one cannot confine him to those studies, there are 
others which, while they do not confirm the Christian 
beliefs, are at least not dangerous to them. It is clear, for 
example, that a worthy country vicar may become very 
learned in botany, without ever suspecting the futile nature 
of the so-called proofs of the divinity of Jesus Christ, or 
the manner in which the prerogatives of the Papacy have 
been raised up on the falsification of documents during 
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hundreds of years. The studies truly dangerous for the 
faith, that is to say, for the Christian error, are the critical 
studies. Their effect is unfailing, but on two conditions, 
freedom and perseverance. 

Freedom first of all. In order to rest his judgment 
touching the origins of humanity, the history of the Jews, 
the personality of Christ, the past life of the Church, the 
genesis and constitution of her dogmas, upon other founda- 
tions than the pitiable theories of our seminary writers, it 
is necessary to marshal the authorities and at least to hear 
the opponents of our theologians. 

Then comes perseverance. For, in the first place one 
does not arrive in a single day at illumination upon a single 
point, much less upon such a whole. Besides, the priest, 
by reason of the mental condition so strongly built up in 
him, capitulates more unwillingly than any other man, in 
face of the most decisive proofs. The first effect which he 
feels is profound consternation. When the evidence is 
opposed to his antecedent beliefs, it may put out his eyes 
in vain, for he will still repeat, ‘No; it is not possible!’ 
I have experienced this, and, in my intellectual torments, 
I had already placed my finger on the Christian fallacy, 
and all that I recognised was that some doubts existed. At 
the close of theological arguments whose futile nature had 
become only too clear to me, I clung to such lines of reason- 
ing as the following: ‘If the truth is not with us, it is 
nowhere in this world. God cannot have thus abandoned 
humanity without light.’ 

The survival of a habit of faith in revelation made me 
regard this deprivation as impossible for mankind. And 
nevertheless I had long since admitted it, without being 
shocked thereby, for all nations outside Judaism before 
Jesus Christ, and outside the Church since His time, that 
is to say, the immense majority of mankind. Why regard 
as impossible, in regard to all, what one admits in regard to 


_ the majority ? 


Paltry as such hindrances may seem, I guarantee by 
experience that it requires many researches and many re- 
flexions to triumph over them. One proof, one piece of 
evidence, do not suffice. They cause, at the most, the effect 
of the first bullet which strikes a rampart. It requires 
hundreds, thousands, more, tocreate a breach. That is why 
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I indicate as a condition of success critical studies together 
with freedom and perseverance. 

Now, the life of the priest has been studiously beset 
with obstacles for the one as much as for the other. 

Liberty, it is understood, is peculiarly hampered by the 
daily occupations of the priest. 

We have enumerated them, and it has been shown that 
they have a double object ; they remove at the same time the 
taste and the leisure for study, especially independent study. 

But more remains. The Index of the Roman Curia 
forbids all books whose perusal would lead towards enlighten- 
ment, or at least would place men on the road. And the 
Index exists for the priest as much as for the simple 
believers. It exists even much more for him, since by reason 
of his mental condition the priest is almost the only one 
who will take seriously such things as excommunication, 
deprivation, and the disqualification for all offices and 
benefices, perpetual infamy and other pains and penalties 
inflicted on transgressors against its prohibitions. 

I have long believed that the books hostile to the 
Catholic faith were only dangerous for those who lack 
theological learning ; I imagined consequently that the pro- 
hibitions were easily removed for the priests, above all for 
those who offered the double guarantee of their previous 
studies and of their desire to study further. I was obliged 
to alter my opinion. 

I had passed my examination at Sainte-Geneviéve, and 
I was Doctor of Theology at the College of Minerva, when, 
for the first time, I requested authority to read the books 
on the Index. The request was made through the medium 
of Mgr. Lucciardi, at that time Secretary of the Nunciature 
at Paris, with whom I was intimate, and who could testify 
to the seriousness of my character and the uprightness of 
my intentions. Nevertheless, I only received an authorisation 
excepting obscene books, and those by heretics dealing with 
religion. I had no need and no desire to read the obscene 
books; but as to the writings of the heretics dealing with 
the same subjects as our own theologians, that was precisely 
what I desired to study most. Consequently I returned to 
the charge. 

A new authorisation was granted me, but with the same 
restrictions as the first one. 
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Although I could not believe as yet in a deliberate 
intention to prevent me from enlightening myself, I ‘formed 
my conscience,’ as our moralists say, and, strong in intentions 
which it approved, I went my own way. Fanatics will say 
that, starting from that day, led astray by pride, crushed 
by rebukes, made destitute of grace, it is not astonishing 
that I lost my faith: I, on my part, shall say that in listen- 
ing to another voice than that of our theologians, I saw things 
under a new aspect. The works of Daillé, for example, 
made me see that the alterations of Saint Cyprian and the 
False Decretals are not isolated facts; that they are con- 
nected, on the contrary, with a system of falsification of 
history carried on through the centuries to the advantage of 
the prerogatives of the Bishop of Rome. 

Thus, thanks to the obstacles so skilfully provided, few, 
very few, priests are found to have the first of the two 
conditions, freedom. 

But it is not everything, as I have said, to have this 
liberty and use it. We must also persevere. Suppose a 
priest has read Daillé or some such author; if he goes no 
farther, everything will be limited to the temporary disturb- 
ance of hismind. The game of ‘ auto-suggestion’ continuing 
in his case on the succeeding days, will triumph over the 
doubts which he will not have had the energy to pursue, 
and to clear up, by the critical method. 

Now, perseverance meets with terrible obstacles in the 
laziness of the majority of priests. It meets some especially 
in certain ideas suggested to them beforehand, and upon 
which the director will not fail to insist, as soon as he has 
received confession of any independent investigation and of 
the first effect produced by it. 

Doubts about the faith are the work of the Devil. It is 
often in punishment of our disloyalties that God allows 
them. As the priest is always unfaithful in something, he 
is easily thrown off the right scent; he disregards, then, the 
natural and healthy use which he has made of his faculties 
in order to search among the chimeras of the preternatural 
for the cause of his doubts. 

Conclusion: to search no longer, and to cling once more 
to pious exercises. In other words, no more application of 
the intelligence to the pursuit of truth; ‘suggestion,’ 
‘ suggestion’ to the utmost. And more befogged than ever, 
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the unhappy man continues to believe himself the light of 
the world. 

The number of. those who end up by recognising 
scientifically the Christian fallacy is therefore of necessity 
very small. There are some, however, and I am the proof 
of it. I have known others among the most profoundly 
estimable men whom it has been my lot to meet; but I do 
not feel justified in naming them, and, if there are not more 
of them, it is only by reason of the rarity of assiduous and 
independent study among us. 

But some priests who have neither intelligence and 
sagacity, nor courage, nor perhaps the time and necessary 
qualities for critical research, do lose, little by little, the 
habit of exercising “auto-suggestion.’ They thus open their 
minds to many motives for doubt, which, without being 
strictly scientific, do not make a less profound impression 
upon the majority of mankind. I believe that more arrive 
at unbelief by this road than by the preceding one, because 
the number who get involved in it is in other ways 
considerable. 

As to those who continue to believe, their. number 
matters little: it is their reasons which can alone carry 
weight. But what reasons are those which maintain con- 
viction in brains like those of Cardinal Guibert, Cardinal 
Richard, or the majority of the Sulpicians ! 

Abbé Charles Perraud, brother of the Cardinal, Bishop 
of Autun, had a heart of gold. He was the intimate friend 
of Abbé Perreyve, also a very noble character, who died 
young, and a sincere believer. He said to me one day: 

‘Never shall I be able to believe that the faith in which 
Abbé Perreyve died was a false one.’ That, no doubt, did 
honour to his feelings; but how poor an argument! And 
how many men have scarcely any other! How many have 
less worthy ones! It is the faith of their mother, it is the 
faith of their childhood ; it is also a faith which gives them 
a very high opinion of themselves and of the Divine pre- 
dilection in regard to them. They cling to it for reasons 
of the heart, or from pride, or only from terror of the 
horrible void which its disappearance would leave in their 
soul. 

Without arriving at complete unbelief, many priests 
(and I believe that they form the immense majority) who 
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are very faithful to their pious exercises, and of very well 
regulated lives, have at least some doubts about their faith. 
They accuse themselves of it in confession, ard in order to 
quiet these doubts they throw themselves back, not into 
study, but into prayer, that is to say into a reinforcement 
of * auto-suggestion.’ In spite of the fear which they 
experience, either of scandalising the faithful, or of 
damaging their interests in regard to position or career, 
some significant word betraying their state of mind 
occasionally escapes from one of them. 

At an ecclesiastical reunion, some thirty years ago, a 
priest, young then as I was myself, strongly expressed his 
astonishment at the divergence between what the Church 
teaches about the graces connected with the Eucharist and 
the effects of this daily meal. He is now vicar of one of 
the richest parishes of Paris, in singular favour with our 
Archbishop as well as with the ‘noble Faubourg.’ It is 
because, in default of knowledge necessary to disperse his 
doubts, he has certainly acquired enough knowledge of the 
world to disguise them. The pious Cardinal Richard and 
the devout people of . . . |! believe him full of faith. As 
to myself, I should be greatly surprised if, when saying the 
Mass to-day, he were strongly convinced that he ever held in 
his hands anything else but bread and wine. 

I have known many others, in regard to whom the faith 
which they proclaim inspires the same degree of confidence. 
But what I have never known is a priest who, having 
arrived at a state of doubt, and being led by doubt to 
critical researches, has reaffirmed his faith. Would it be 
thus if the Church, made truly divine by its Founder and 
His mission, had nothing to fear from the light ; if a sincere 
and disinterested search for the truth by scientific studies, 
and by the observation of mankind and the material world, 
could only testify in her favour ? 


. 1 The manuscript here bears too clear an indication of identity, 
and I am obliged to suppress it. 


III 
THE CATHOLIC PRIEST 


Extract from the volume Les Contemporains, second 
series, by M. Jules Lemaitre, of the French Academy. 
The article is dedicated to Ferdinand Fabre. 


Just reflect that, short of a sacrilegious falsehood, very rarely met 
with, every priest, whatever his weaknesses may be on the day when 
he prostrated himself at full length at the feet of the Bishop who 
ordained him, accomplished the most complete self-sacrifice that can be 
imagined; that he raised himself to the highest grade of moral dignity, 
and that he has really been a hero, if only for a moment. Let not 
people say: ‘That is nothing, it is very easy; they do those things to 
be the better recompensed in heaven.’ For the hope of a surplus of 
happiness in the state of absolute bliss (a thing, by the way, self- 
contradictory) would not provoke such an effort; or else, if I am no 
longer astonished at the sacrifice, what will astonish me will be the 
depth and intensity of the feeling, love or faith, which renders it easy ; 
and that will come to the same thing. Men who have once been 
eapable either of this effort, or of this impulse, thereby remain ever 
respectable and holy. And consider for a moment what absolute 
continence involves, and the necessity of showing their black robes 
wherever they go, the renunciation of all mental research, the idea 
that one carries an indelible stamp, and that one will never belong to 
oneself again. Only to think of it-all makes one turn cold. No, no, 
those who despise or mock at the priests do not understand them. 

I have endeavoured to indicate what kind of education one must 
have received, and what subsequent experiences one must have 
gone through in order to understand and describe them. Do not say 
that I make far-fetched remarks. The priest is a being apart, and 
very different from other men! From his childhood he is taken and 
isolated from the great human flock, his body and soul are disciplined 
to religious observances. At the small seminary the ceremonies become 
more numerous: every day mass, beads, meditation, religious books; 
every Sunday, catechism and sermons, confession and frequent com- 
munion ;‘at fifteen or sixteen the cassock. At the great seminary the 
seclusion is completed: pious observances, ever more numerous and 
more prolonged, knead the spirit slowly and irresistibly. There are 
hours of solitude when a man remains almost without thought, 
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hypnotised by a fixed idea—that of the priesthood towards which he is 
moving. The teaching of theology or of ecclesiastical history completes 
the training of the sacerdotal mind. No communication with outside ; 
the books of the century only come to you in small numbers, abridged 
and with their arguments refuted. During his holidays the young 
theological student remains isolated from the world, living as much as 
possible with his vicar, avoiding frivolous company, already treated 
with respect by those who approach him, and even by his mother. At 
length he is a priest, that is to say (weigh well these words and seek to 
fathom their full meaning, for they are strange and awe-inspiring), a 
minister and representative of God on earth, chosen and consecrated 
by Him to distribute his blessings to other men through the sacraments, 
invested with the terrific power of changing bread and wine into the 
body and blood of God Himself. That conveys no meaning to you, 
because you are a heathen, indifferent, an unhappy wanderer from the 
faith; but the priest who, being a man, is nevertheless all that I have 
said, and who believes it, and who is conscious of it. . . . Reflect how 
extraordinary such a state of mind is, and how it must modify his 
whole being. 

And indeed no professional bent is so definite, so deep, so ineffaceable 
as that of the priest, not even that which custom, the special nature, or 
the seriousness of his functions impresses on the magistrate and the 
soldier. For among these the profession does not take the man from 
childhood and keep him till death. The characteristics wherein they 
resemble us are much more numerous than those wherein they differ 
from us. I venture to say that it is the opposite with the priest. A 
Christian who, in practice, pushes to their logical conclusion the 
obligations imposed by his faith is at once a rare and strange being, 
strongly differentiated from the rest of mankind; you need only recall 
to your mind the solitary religionists of Port Royal. What, then, are 
we to say of a priest who, in addition to the constant preoccupation 
about his salvation, has also that of his miraculous ministry, who every | 
day causes God to descend to the altar and condemns or absolves in* 
the name of God? Without taking into account the fact that his duty 
imposes a life apart, the store of habitual reflexions which this duty 
implies must not only react on his manners, his words and his whole 
bearing, but also impress on all his feelings, his passions, and on his 
vices as on his virtues, an energetically characteristic mark. A priest 
is neither good nor bad in the same fashion as ourselves; or, if you 
prefer it, he is so in a different way. The clergy form undoubtedly in 
our modern society the most original and the most acutely ‘differentiated’ 
class. And the difference can only increase in proportion as lay society 
becomes less and less concerned with the other world, and establishes 
itself more comfortably in this one, and takes more fully possession of 
the earth. 


IV 
‘THE RETIRED LEVITE 


THis is how the book, L’ Avenir de la Science, by Ernest 
Renan, concludes : 


A recollection occurs to my mind, it makes me sad without making ~ 
me blush. One day, at the foot of the altar, and beneath the hand of ~ 
the Bishop, I said to the God of the Christians: Dominus pars hxredi- 
tatis mex et calicis mei; tu es qui restitues hereditatem meam mshi. 
I was very young at the time, and nevertheless I had reflected much. 
At each step which I made towards the altar, doubt followed me; it 
was the result of knowledge, and, child as I was, I called it the Devil. 
Assailed by contradictory thoughts, at twenty years of age feeling the 
foundations of my life crumbling beneath me, a luminous thought 
arose in my soul and for a time restored it to a peaceful bliss: ‘ Who- 
ever Thou mayest be,’ I cried in spirit, ‘O! God of noble souls, I take 
Thee as the portion of my fate. Hitherto I have called Thee by a 
human name; I have believed in the word of Him who says: I am the 
truth and the life. I shall be faithful to Him by following truth 
wherever it may lead me. I shall be the true Nazarene, for while 
renouncing the vanities and superfluities of the world, I shall only 
have affection for beautiful things, and I shall devote all my energies 
in this life to this one object.’ 

Well! to-day I have no regret for this resolution and I say gladly 
once more: Dominus pars hereditatis mex, and I rejoice to think that 
I uttered it in the course of a religious ceremonial. The hair once 
more covers my head; but I am always a member of the holy army 

i the disinherited of the world. I should never consider myself an 
apostate until the day when other interests usurped in my soul the 
place of holy things, when thinking of the Christ of the Gospels I 
should no longer feel myself His friend, the day when I should 
prostitute my life to inferior things and become the companion of the 
gay people of the world. 

Fumes ceciderunt mihi in preclaris! My lot will ever be with the 
outcasts; I shall belong to the league of the poor in spirit. Let all 
those who still worship something become united through the object 
which they worship. The time of small men and small things is past; 
the time of the saints has come. The atheist is the frivolous man; 
the blasphemous, the heathen, are the irreligious and egotistical people 
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who listen not to the things of God; blighted souls who affect a 
subtlety of mind and mock at believers; low and earth-bound souls 
destined to decay from egotism and die of emptiness. How can you, 
O! disciples of Christ, enter into alliance with these men? Oh! 
would it not be better to seat ourselves beside poor humanity, seated 
sad and silent on the edge of the dusty road, so as to raise its eyes 
towards the pleasant sky at which it looks no more? For us, the die 
is cast: and even when superstition and frivolity, henceforward in- 
separable from each other, should succeed in numbing men’s con- 
sciences for a time, it will be said that in this nineteenth century, the 
century of fear, there were still some men who, in spite of the scorn 
of the crowd, loved to be called men of the other world, men who 
believed in truth and sought passionately for it, in the midst of an age 
frivolous because it was without faith, and superstitious because it was 
frivolous. 

I have been trained by the Church, I owe to her all that I am, 
and I will never forget her. The Church has separated me from the 
vulgar herd, and I thank her for it. He whom God has touched will 
always be a creature apart; he is, whatever he may do, outcast among 
men, One sign demonstrates this. For him young people have no 
joyous offerings, and young maidens no smile. Since he has seen God, 
his tongue is embarrassed, he does not know how to'speak of earthly 
things. O God of my youth, I have sometimes hoped to come back to 
Thee, with banners flying, and in all the pride of my reason, and 
perhaps I shall come back to Thee humble and vanquished like a 
feeble woman. Formerly, Thou didst listen to me, I was hoping some 
day to see Thy face; for I heard Thee speak in answer to my cry. 
And I have seen Thy temple falling in ruins stone by stone, and the 
sanctuary re-echoes no more, and in place of an altar adorned with 
lights and flowers I have seen rising up before me an altar of brass, 
against which prayer shatters itself, severe, bare, without images, 
without tabernacle, bloodstained by Fate. Is this my fault, is it 
Thine? Ah! how willingly would I beat upon my breast, if I could 
hope to hear that well-loved voice which formerly made me tremble. 
But no, there is only inflexible nature; when I seek Thy paternal eye, 
I only find the empty and boundless orbit of infinity, when I seek for 
Thy celestial brow, I crash against the vault of brass, which coldly 
rejects my love. Farewell then, O! God of my youth! Perhaps wilt 
Thou be the God of my deathbed. Farewell, although Thou hast 
deceived me, I love Thee still. 


Vv 
OUGHT PRIESTS TO RESIGN THEIR ORDERS ? 


In Pages Idbres of August 3, 1907, a retired priest, 
M. Georges Russacq, published an interesting article entitled — 
‘The Unfrocked in Lay Society.’1 The following are the 
principal passages in this essay. 

After having recalled the fact that retired priests do not 
succeed in civil life, because they have none of the qualities 
which are necessary for success, M. Russaeq adds: f 


The lack of practical abilities, the deficiency in general education, 
vague and incomplete ideas about everything as a result of their special 
standpoint, and training, the absence of university degrees and of com- 
mercial knowledge, the difficulty in forcing themselves to regular work 
after years of an easy-going life, all combine to frustrate the good — 
intentions of those who wish to secure the livelihood of these unhappy 
men. 

Rare are the business-men with sufficient daring to undertake the 
apprenticeship of these late comers, so badly equipped for the struggles 
of existence. The anti-clericalism of the most enthusiastic is but a 
political attitude, like their opinions on colonial expansion or the sup- 
pression of military tribunals. People dedicate to these supplementary — 
activities half an hour daily, the time required to read the newspaper 
or smoke a cigar after dinner; a twenty-francs subscription to some 
good work of their choice exhausts the capital at the disposal of their 
charitable instincts. The rest of the time they are, above all, practical 
people absorbed in affairs. 

Now, a man who devotes his life to a religious problem is an excep- 
tional person who clashes with and has no place in the ordinary 
routine of things in general. He will arouse public curiosity for a 
time when the letter is published which discloses the crisis of his soul. 
If we meet him we shall grasp his hand with pleasure; we shall even 
deplore, with him, that the public authorities—that great main sewer 
of human waifs and strays—have no machinery to place at his disposal. 
And then the flood of our professional anxieties drowns our interest. 
Or if by chance one takes the trouble to think of the suppliant, at once 
we have to recognise that the unfortunate man does not possess the 
necessary qualifications; it will ever be thus in a commercial and 





1 “Tes Défroqués dans la société laique.’ 
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industrial environment where each man employed has a special task 
demanding special knowledge, special habits acyuired by long practice 
or apprenticeship. . . . The hope of placing the outsider in a settled 
and lucrative position has to be quickly abandoned. As to the great 
services, and the public service itself, only those enter them and remain 
in them who can conceal from everybody the original blemish in their 
career. ... 

Is there, then, nothing to be done? Has the Republican Govern- 
ment which watches over us done nothing ? 

The problem was to make of the law of Separation an act of justice. 
Instead of taking advantage of this event in our history to inscribe a 
page of fine and lofty diplomacy among the traditions of the statesmen 
of the old régime, account had to be taken, as must be the case ina 
country enthusiastic for material progress and social reconstruction, of 
the actual facts, very poor and humble, but also, alas! terrible and 
painful realities which were alone in issue during the conflict. And 
M. Briand seemed the man of modern times clearly marked out to 
accomplish this reform during a great enthusiasm for justice to humanity. 
M. Briand, unfortunately, when in power, revealed himself as a lawyer 
pedantically concerned for an exclusive elegance in legal formule. 
Thus it came about that the Separation produced compensations, not 
to the victims but to old men among the clergy... . 

Why should one not arrive at the same decision in regard to those 
officials, who have already signed the receipt for their salaries and 
belonged to the public service, which extends the limit of age in similar 
circumstances for retired sergeants in the army? Why should not the 
years passed in the ranks of the clergy of the Concordat be counted as 
a set-off from the age of the candidates when up for competition ? 
Why are priests treated differently from other functionaries who can 
pass from one Government office to another without losing the benefit 
of their previous service ? 

Herein no privilege and no favouritism are demanded ; the essential 
conditions of the competition would remain the same for retired 
priests as for other citizens. Simply some account would be taken 
of their peculiar situation, for which, after all, society can be held 
responsible. ... 

The mountebanks of anti-clericalism can unduly excite, without 
seruple, the noble feeling of revolt which pushes the priests outside 
the ecclesiastical prison-house. What matters to them the individual 
sufferings which they let loose? The supporters of the Church who 
recruit for it from the young men who feel called to the priesthood 
hardly take the trouble, any more than the others, to foretell the future. 
But if one knew at what price of agony and torment the devotees 
of free-thought undertake the charge of rescuing these unfrocked 
priests, defeated in the battle of life! There would then be a greater 

‘fear of rendering useless and powerless henceforward some isolated 
efforts, as against an overwhelming flood of resignations leading irrevo- 
cably to the worst disasters... . 

The priest, who struggles with the obscurities of doubt, who is 
stifled beneath his cassock, does not calculate. He marches towards 
the light, he hastens towards the free air, without turning his head, 
towards the horizon lighted up by the sun. Let those men who are a 
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prey to the troublesome problem of honest doubt, listen to the voice of 
experience. Their inner conflict of conscience is only one side of the 
problem, and the question arises whether they ought to sacrifice all 
their life to a metaphysical need of absolute loyalty towards them- 
selves. They are not new Hercules in the first hours of adolescence, 
having to decide between two paths. The hour of apprenticeship is 
past for them; they have made their choice and they have dedicated 
their life. Ought they to retrace their steps? To be more accurate, 
ought they to leave a profession of which they have need in order to live ? 

If it were only a matter of altering a situation, of taking up a less 
lucrative career, such a question would not even arise. But in resigning 
their orders, if they are without private means, they run the greatest 
risks of dying, literally, of hunger, in spite of all their abilities, and all 
their courage. Can they, in order to eat—and here the word must be 
taken in its most literal meaning—can they submit to the official actions 
of a hierarchy which no longer corresponds accurately to their 
intimate convictions ? 

The worthy judge of Chiteau-Thierry replies, following the theology 
of Saint Thomas, that one has the right to steal when one is hungry. 

People will say that that represents the ethics of a pupil of Loyola. 
The universal practice of the world shows us what one ought to think 
of these expressions of moral indignation. 

The lives of the proudest men are interwoven, every hour of the 
day, with an obvious sequence of compromise and surrender of con- 
science. No official in search of promotion which he is about to 
obtain, no business man at the moment of securing a bargain, not 
even an artist confronted with an important order, hesitates to 
silence his most matured opinions and refrain from displaying his 
natural attitude, natural at least by reason of being deliberately affected 
or acquired. And why? Because their existence depends, in the last 
resort, upon this sacrifice of conscience to a vital interest, to that 
material and elementary necessity for each individual, his daily bread. 

The heroes without private means who do not accept this universal 
obligation and claim to dispute with the rich the privilege of inde- 
pendence place themselves at once on the fringe of society and have to 
pay for this luxury with the loss of all the necessaries of life. The 
world accords them that transient fame, or rather public curiosity, 
which accompanies the sudden display of a beautiful action. In the 
language of sociologists, they will have assumed for a moment the 
noble function of discharging a lesson in energy and being for an 
instant a fine specimen of humanity. But their pride will be that of 
the drones who rise towards the sun in pursuit of the mother bee. The 
conqueror falls stricken after his momentary apotheosis. And the 
human hive, carried along by the anxiety of daily toil, will reject from 
its midst these exceptional beings, cut out only for those enthusiastic 
enterprises which interrupt so seldom the monotonous routine of our 
human life. 

When the magistrate proudly leaves the bench to avoid applying a 
law contrary to the dictates of his conscience, his party noisily applauds 
him. But on his return home, when each soldier places himself face to 
face with hard facts, one question betrays the true point of view from 
which spring the pitiless verdicts of practical common sense: ‘ What 
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kind of to-morrow will await the hero of this noble deed? What dowry 
will he give his daughters? How will his wife manage to maintain 
her rank?’ 

And the most fervent apostles of the idea which has inspired so 
generous a sacrifice will not be able to restrain an involuntary move- 
ment of impatience and ill-humour, when they are obliged to take upon 
themselves the trouble of dubious measures and inquiries, in order 
to save from misery a man who had a situation yesterday, and caused 
no trouble to anybody, and who now comes and asks others to provide 
for the consequences of an act, the risk of which was entirely his own. 
Society does not like, any more than do governments, the ‘ histories’ 
and ‘affairs.’ The public conscience, which approves and honours 
courageous revolts, is composed of individual persons already weighed 
down by the burden of their private anxieties. The general harmony 
is disturbed when an action, however beautiful, has as its first conse- 
quence an addition to the sum-total of human misery, before it augments 
the store of beauty of a race or the titles to renown of a party. 

’ Resignations from the priesthood form no exception to this rule of 
human judgment, inspired as it is by the inevitable necessity of the 
universal struggle for existence. Lay society applauds the priests who 
quit the Church ; the applause of a day will not suffice to nourish you 
for the rest of your life. On the morrow of the most famous resigna- 
tion, the most daring free-thinker will continue to salute respectfully 
every cassock which he comes across; it has its place in society and 
demands no sacrifice from anyone; and the same morose anti-clerical will 
not welcome without a certain embarrassment, without an involuntary 
movement of annoyance, the shabby unfrocked priest in search of 
a morsel of bread. 

So long as lay society does not possess an organism, specialised and 
operating regularly, which permits the ex-priest to adapt himself to 
the new environment where he aspires to live without exciting any 
abnormal disturbance, without exposing himself unavoidably to a general 
desertion by reason of his unfitness for the appointments which support 
life, the priest is authorised to retain the office which only the state of 
society has allowed him to take up prematurely, and on insufficient and 
even deceptive information. 

An entire generation of priests has just given, at the cost of the 
most grievous sacrifices, the most beautiful example of social loyalty 
which anybody in the State has ever ventured upon. The night of the 
4th August has been repeated during fifty years among the clergy, when 
individual members, without any other provision for the journey than 
a sense of duty accomplished, have abandoned with a blithe heart 
an assured and tranquil life in order to renounce the privilege of 
a caste whose preconceived ideas they no longer shared.! 

Honour is saved. In this battle for existence the priests have fired 


‘the first shot. It is for society to do the rest on the occasion of a social 


crisis which individuals are powerless to deal with. The priests have 
begun by throwing their whole life into the contest. It is not always 


. open to them to let themselves be killed, 





1 This refers to August 4, 1789, when the clergy and nobility 
abandoned their privileges. 
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The question, happily, can be treated from a more exalted point of | 
view, on summits where there is a chance of reaching the pure hearts 
of priests who would not halt at calculations of self-interest. 

In resigning their orders, the object of those men is to continue the 
moral bias which from the beginning they have given to their life. If 
they quit the Church, they still remain priests, scrupulously orthodox in 
their cultivation of the ideal. 

The majority, moreover, in resigning their orders, maintain their 
faith in the principal dogmas, and retain the chief articles of faith of 
a spiritualism constantly penetrated by the odour of religion. The 
motives for their disagreement with what they call, in a jargon of the 
Protestant theologian, ‘ Romanism,’ would often cause an historian of 
religions to smile; and it is not certain that their mental bias, even 
when liberated from the Catholic tutelage, does not remain more closely 
allied to the faith than to free-thought. 

In these circumstances, will they not render more service to public 
morality by remaining beneath the cassock as apostles of the spirit of 
progress? Beneath the hieratical attitudes of an official priesthood 
' they may be the bold propagators of a Gospel dedicated to the needs 
of the present time. Humanity will perhaps remain for a long time 
yet beneath the rod of religion. But for close upon two thousand 
years the commentators of all ages have acquired the right to 
translate the letter of Holy Writ into the language of contemporary 
thought. Saint Paul is the first of a line of lofty spirits who, all through 
the ages, have never ceased to shatter the narrow formulas of the 
orthodox members of the synagogue, while still wearing the uniform of 
the soldiers of the Church. And there is the example of Lamennais to 
prove, as at the time of the first Council of Jerusalem, that the doc- 
trines condemned to-day by official theology are the ‘ infallible’ truths 
of to-morrow. It suffices for opinions to be the uncontested truths 
of a given epoch in order to bring it about, under the action of a few 
courageous personalities, that the determination to live shall constrain 
the Church either to respect all ideas, or cause them to enter into the 
evolutionary Pantheon of her dogmas. 

If they do not leave the Church, these liberated priests augment the 
number of liberal-minded men among the clergy; they are able to 
counteract the influence of narrow-minded scribes and fanatical 
pharisees. ... 


This article was discussed. 
After having reported the conclusion arrived at, the 
Censeur (August 24, 1907) added : 


This line of argument only holds good for priests who are still 
believers. Do they contemplate laying aside their cassocks? We do 
not believe it. They intend rather to submit to the Pope .. . and the 
counsels of M. Georges Russacq are for them superfluous. 

There remain the others, those who no longer believe in any of the 
constituent elements of Christianity. M. Russacq will reply, perhaps, 
that these men are very few in number. Who knows? 

However that may be, they ought to resign their orders. That is 
our opinion, 
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VI 
THE DEARTH OF PRIESTS 


In publishing the annexed comparative table (p. 166) of the 
vacancies in ecclesiastical posts in 1877 and 1906, the Rev. 
Father Paul Dudon makes the following observation : 


Allowing for mistakes, in 1877 there were 2,467 priests short; in 
1906 there were 2,959 + 150=3,109. This second figure is only ventured 
on approximately, nothing being easier than an inaccuracy in calcula- 
tion under the conditions in which this work was done, 

If it were desired to strike an average of the dioceses, it would 
work out at 29°72 for 1877, and for 1906 at 37°44. Anyhow these give 
sufficiently approximate figures to form an idea of the situation, 

_ It will be observed that there is no question in this return either of 
the Colonies or of Algeria, whose clergy come from the mother-country, 
nor yet of Corsica, which has all the priests which it requires. Paris 
is similarly left out of the calculation. The Ordo of this diocese for 
1906, as for 1877, shows few vacant posts, but everybody knows 
how insufficient is the number of parishes, vicars, and curates in the 
capital. 
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THE DEARTH OF PRIESTS 








DIocEsES 1877 1906 DIOCESES 1877 1906 
Re ey Bs 3/6 St-Jean-de-Maurne| 0/10 1/0 
Digne . . .| 57/14 46/1 Tarentaise .  . 0/2 0/0 
Fréjus . ‘ F 12/10 5/17 
Gap ’ i . 16/8 17/7 Lyons . = 0/1 0/46 
Marseilles .. 0/1 0/2 Autun. . .| 14/24 18/16 
BEGG a en 5/11 25/25 Dijon . . «| 51/6 97/2 

Grenoble .. 8/17 1/1 
BO rs 2 0/2 1/3 Langres . 6 paras 
Cahors... 6-954 1/26 1/7 Saint-Claude § 0/27 |. 8/0 
Mende . 3 ; 2/5 0/0 
Perpignan .. 5/50 7/16 5 3, ee 6 
Rodez 2.940% 0/30 0/2 Blois). °'. 45) “Sofag 45/: 

Chartres . .| 28/11 2 
Auch... | 18/45 313 || Meaux. . || 92/17 | 110 
Mire ai tO. 2/20 2/3 Orléans. .  .| 18/22 
Bayonne... 1/10 1/0 Versailles . .| 71/7 117/4 
Parbes. .) 0's 0/0 0/11 

Reims . > i 96/14 111/5 
Avignon ‘eae 1/2 1/10 Amiens .. » | 16/30, 85/11 
Mortpellier . : 1/3 3/3 Beauvais . .| 86/8 140/0 
Nimes... 0/14 0/10 Chalons .  .| 55/12 83/3 
Valence wih 6/22 7/19 Soissons .  .| 63/29 100/1 
Viviers . 5 4 1/9 0/22 

Rennes . . A 0/0 0 
Besangon 2. 4/20 29/27 Quimper... 0/0 /0 
Belley! 6)! esis, ! ve 6/26 9/17 Saint-Brieuc ; o/1 2/10 
Nancy... : 7/7 11/1 Vannes 7 ies O/1 0/0 
Saint-Dié . . 7/10 3/0 
Verdun. .  .| 8/23 46/15 Rouen. . .| 938/47 73/31 

, Bayeux : ‘ 41/46 100/63 

Bordeaux... 4/20 15/30 Coutances .. 1/65 18/128 
Agen . . .| W/l 82/9 Evreux . «| 112/14 | 18015 
Angoulime . .| 29/4 14/0 Se A BIS 20/36 
Lucon . . .| dé 0/0 
Périgueux .  .| 11/30 19/12 BONG 5 i128 Ake Fee 102/2 
Poitiers tak 0/3 21/44 Moulins oo 6/16 2/6 
La Rochelle. .{| 20/26 24/17 Nevers. . .| 16/16 27/7 

Troyes. . .| 59/2 133/4 
Bourges : 47/18 29/2 
Clermont... 1/9 0/24 Toulouse... 0/10 10/30 
Limoges . .| 26/37 6/12 Carcassonne ; 0/1 10/10 
Le Puy er eres 0/1 0/0 Montauban... 3/9 13 
Saint-Flour. . 0/7 0/64 Pamiers Beranryt feos 13/3 
Tulle . ‘ ; 6/6 3/1 

Tours . : . 19/14 16/14 
Cambral._.. 1/29 0/7 Angers. .. . 1/3 0” 
Arras . . .| 16/18 6/4 Mawel eulp 1/0 0/4 

Le Mans ~ 0/3 0/15 
Chambéry .. 0/0 2/1 Nantes. . .| O/1 0/0 
Annecy. 2 . 0/39 0/5 























N.B.—The first figure indicates the vicarages, the second the curacies 
without incumbents. ; 

For 1906 only the curacies whose incumbents were paid by the State mo 
information as to the others) are taken into account in above statistics. 











Vil 
AN ENGLISH CASE: REV. W. R. HAMMERSLEY 


The following correspondence illustrates a typical English 
Case : 
HAywarps Heat, 
October 6, 1908. 
My Dear FRIEND, 

I desire that you should have full information from myself as to the 
circumstances that have attended my suspension at the hands of the 
Bishop of Southwark. 

Towards the end of July I had a note from the Bishop, asking me 
to see him at St. George’s. I did so July 31. The Bishop informed 
me in that interview that certain accusations had been made against 
me with reference to statements made in conversation, and that in 
consequence I was known to be a Modernist. He proceeded to question 
me as to my thought upon certain points of Catholic belief, but as I 
saw that such explanation would be without advantage and might only 
lead to misunderstanding, I judged it better to refuse an answer. He 
then announced his intention of sending me at some future date a 
document drawn up from the Encyclical ‘ Pascendi,’ to which I must 
either signify my adhesion or suffer suspension. He told me in as 
many words that being, as he thought, an honest man, I should not be 
able to subscribe to it, and that I might consider it a certainty that I 
should be suspended in consequence. 

I particularly asked his Lordship if any accusation had been brought 
against my preaching or instructions or work as Assistant Diocesan 
Inspector, and found that there was none. The accusations were based 
solely on my private conversations, and though they were not then 
shown me, and apparently at this stage of the proceedings were not 
going to be shown me, I gathered that the conversations referred to 
were held with priests, and those men of theological repute, and not 
with laymen, with whom my talk upon theological and religious subjects 
might assume an official character. I sought to show the Bishop that 
he would be acting beyond his power in sending me the document he 
contemplated, that he could call upon me, if he had reason to suspect 
my orthodoxy, to-make profession of my faith according to the creeds 
approved by the Church, that my personal thought upon theological 
subjects did not fall within his authority, and that in seeking to expel 
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me from the Church in this way, he was acting beyond the instructions 
of the Holy Father himself, who in the Encyclical presupposed that 
Modernists could not be ejected from the Church and counselled 
Bishops to employ them in the meanest positions. 





- The following correspondence ensued upon my return to Chatham 
from absence on holiday : 


August 20. Bishop’s House.—‘ After a good deal of prayer and 
careful consideration, I have come to the conclusion that, however un- 
pleasant, I must take away the office of Asst. Diocesan Inspector from 
you. If you have not changed your mind since my sad interview with 
you, I must ask you to appear before me as Bishop, and in the presence 
of witnesses answer the accusations made against you. I do earnestly 
hope that you will realise the serious nature of your position and that 
you will pray for God’s grace. I have not yet fixed a date.’ 


August 23. Chatham.—‘I notice you do not intend to proceed 
in your design of extorting from me some expression of private opinion 
on the subject of the late Encyclical, but that you will now summon 
me to some sort of judicial trial. At the same time you inform me 
that I am removed from the office of Asst. Diocesan Inspector. I should 
feel confidence in appearing to answer any accusations that may be 
brought against me, but when I find your Lordship, who is to be judge 
in the present case, already inflicting penalties, I am forced to doubt 
whether the case will be conducted with that equity to which I have a 
right. I understand thus the more clearly your Lordship’s reference to 
the seriousness of my position.’ 


August 24. Bishop’s House.—‘ Will you come next Thursday at 
3.30? You need not be afraid of anything unfair being done to you, 
but if you are a Modernist your place is not in the Catholic Church.’ 


August 25. OChatham.—‘I understood from your former letter 
that I was to be tried by you upon some accusation or other brought 
against me. If this is the case, and my answer to your letter showed 
that I so understood it, I request that the usual forms be observed; if 
not, I beg you will inform me what these proceedings to which you 
invite me on Thursday may be, and allow me a suitable interval in 
which I may give the matter consideration,’ 


To this letter I had no reply, but about two o’clock Thursday 
afternoon I received a wire from Bishop’s House: 


‘Just arrived. Wish to see you, 3.30,—Bishop.’ 
I was obliged to reply : 
‘Impossible; no trains; burial; evening service.’ 


August 28. Bishop’s House.—‘I am exceedingly sorry that you 
would not come before me yesterday. We were all anxious to help 
you. As a disciplinary act, I hereby regretfully suspend you “a 
divinis.” I strongly urge you to go into retreat at once and consider 
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your position in the Church. The enclosed are some of the charges 
which were brought against you yesterday. I still hope that these 
statements have not been seriously made by you, and that you will be 
able to sign your answer to the questions. If you give me a satisfactory 
answer to these questions, your suspension will be removed as soon as 
you have made your retreat.’ 


(First Enclosure.) 
Bishop’s House, St. George’s Road, Southwark, S.E. 
STATEMENTS ALLEGED TO HAVE BEEN MADE BY Rev. W. R. HAMMERSLEY. 


I.—Faith and Theology are necessarily opposed. 
_ IIl.—The bodily Resurrection of Christ is a myth, founded in great 

part upon a vision of St. Paul, which should not be taken literally. 

Il1.—Christ rose from the dead in the same sense in which all the 
saints have risen from the dead. 

IV.—A future bodily resurrection is not to be taken as a reality. 

V.—Even if Christ were not a historical personage, it would make 
no difference to our faith. 

VI.—The idea of Christ as a Divine Man is old-fashioned. 

VII.—Infallibility rests in the sensus fideliwm alone. 

VIII.—The Inspiration of the Bible is given up. 

IX.—The Church has no right to prescribe annual communion to 
anyone; only to advise. 

X.—No one now believes in hell and the devil. (Putas a question.) 

XI.—The necessity of Confession and Absolution comes from the 
comfort it gives the penitent: and perhaps also, from the right of the 
Church to demand some reparation. 


(Second Enclosure.) 
Bishop’s House, St. George’s Road, Southwark, 8.E. 


I.—Do you accept ex corde all and each or any one of these alleged 
statements as your own? 

II.—Do you reject ew corde all and each of these alleged statements ? 

IlI.—Do you faithfully promise, never, either in public or in private, 
‘quamlibet e propositionibus, opinionibus, doctrinisque sive in Decreto 
ES Lamentabili,” sive in Literis Encyclicis “Pascendi” improbatis, 
tueri’? 

IV.—Do you faithfully promise never to take part in, or to be 
present at, any ‘Sacerdotum Conventus,’ such as is declared unlawful 
by the Encyclical ‘Pascendi’ and ‘Congressus publicosque’? (Sic.) 


September 1. Wadhurst.—‘ My Lord, I feel it my duty to inform 
you that these statements attributed to me are mostly ridiculous 
perversions of my words, and in some cases only have any foundation 
whatsoeverinfact. Doyoustill desire that the matter should proceed ?’ 


September 5. Wadhurst.—‘I thought it my duty to inform you, 
before I gave an answer to the very serious demands you have made, 





1 The actual words proposed by Rome for such cases in the Proprio 
Motu, ‘ Preestantia,’ 
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that the alleged statements, which are the whole cause of this trouble, 
were mostly perversions of things possibly said in conversation. It 
seemed to me that it might furnish matter for great regret if such 
accusations should entail serious consequences. Your silence can only 
be interpreted as insistence on an answer. I very much regret that I 
can give your Lordship no answer that will prove satisfactory. The 
first and last questions present no difficulty, but in the second you 
interrogate me upon my personal thought as to certain theological 
statements, a thing which I can allow to no one as a right; and in the 
third, you are exacting a surrender of all expression of opinion over 
practically the whole field of theology, and this I refuse absolutely to 
grant. However, it is not alone the nature and extent of these 
demands that move me to this course, but also the whole conduct of 
these proceedings of which I have been the victim. When private 
informers are at work in the diocese, and their labour is approved of 
and used in this way by the authorities, I cannot entertain the thought 
of purchasing the withdrawal of the suspension you have inflicted by 
concessions such as these. It is matter, too, of much sorrow to me, 
that in this trial your Lordship, who has so often expressed interest 
and affection in the past, should have treated me with less consideration 
than is given in this country to the lowest criminal.’ 


I had not even an acknowledgment from the Bishop of these letters, 
but on my return to Chatham, September 7, I understood from my 
Rector that the Bishop had already written to inform him that another 
priest would be appointed to take my place as soon as I should have 
left. I wrote again to the Bishop the day before I left Chatham. 


September 10, 1908. ‘I still hoped when I returned last Monday 
to have some words from you more kind and favourable than those 
which I have received in the past two weeks. But you do not even 
show me now the courtesy of acknowledging my letters. It is through 
Fr. Bolger that I learn that another priest will be appointed to my 
place as soon as I have vacated it. 

‘You have succeeded, my Lord, in the very unchristian task you set 
yourself to. You did not disguise your plan from the first. You told 
me in our interview of July 31, that having learned through private 
information that I was a Modernist, you would take such proceedings 
against me, that I must either cease to be an honest man or leave the 
ranks of your clergy. And again you wrote that if I were a Modernist, 
my place was not in the Catholic Church. I wonder what authority 
your Lordship had for thus going beyond the Encyclical “Pascendi,” 
and if you would take the responsibility of giving advice consistent 
with this declaration to all who are of “ Modernist” mind in the Church. 
But with this as your bias in the present case, and with the means of 
conducting the case in your own choice, you were bound to succeed in 
your plan of depriving me of my work and place as one of your 
Lordship’s priests. You have succeeded, but I beg you to observe that 
the whole responsibility rests with you.’ 


The Bishop was pleased after some weeks’ silence to transmit on 
his own initiative a communication through the Diocesan Secretary. I 
had had occasion to request assurance from the latter that his Lordship 
had received the foregoing letters and my reply-wire of August 27. 
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The Bishop desired his Secretary to inform me (September 21) that 
even as yet no successor had been appointed to take my place at 
Chatham, as it was not considered vacant, but in the meantime his 
Lordship had been surprised to learn that soon after arriving at 
Wadhurst, I had sent to Chatham and made arrangements for removing 
my books, &c., and also had entirely on my own initiative sent in my 
resignation as Chaplain to Borstal Prison. 


October 3. Haywards Heath.—I replied to the Diocesan Secretary : 
‘The extraordinary communication made by the Bishop through you 
on September 21 had induced me to make inquiries, necessitating 
some delay in giving it notice. The Bishop confesses in the first place 
that he acted upon a rumour in his treatment of me. This I judge 
most regrettable in view of the serious consequences involved. That 
rumour was without any foundation. 

‘ As regards the responsibility for my leaving Chatham when I did, 
and resigning the Prison Chaplaincy, I beg to remind his Lordship 
that from the end of August he treated me with unjustifiable silence, 
thus putting the burden of initiative upon myself, but that some com- 
munication was made by him to my Rector at Chatham, by which I was 
relieved of the burden. By virtue, I presume, of that communication 
Fr. Bolger gives me written assurance that he takes full responsibility. 

‘With reference to the appointment to Chatham, has the Bishop 
already forgotten that on September 4, even before he had my answer 
to his demands, he sought to fill my place, but without success ? 

‘I beg to assure his Lordship that there is no real misunderstanding 
in this matter on my part, but that he seems to me to be creating a 
fictitious one, and that for his own purposes.’ 


At some risk of wearying you I have thought it best to present 
you with the whole of this correspondence. Occurrences of this sort 
are generally the playground of rumour, neither charitable nor just. 
Insinuation is used, and attempts are made to create an impression 
unfavourable to one who happens to be in conflict with ecclesiastical 
authority. 

I think again that the exactness of the statements conveyed in 
these letters will render unnecessary an apology on my part for the 
line I have taken.. My offence in the eyes of the Bishop, as made 
evident from his letters, was that I was a Modernist. The term is a 
vague and generalone. It may mean very advanced and liberal views 
in matters theological, or any departure, however small, from that 
which is traditional and received in the schools. The Bishop under- 
stands from information acquired by methods that are certainly 
medizval and uncongenial to modern taste, that my temper of mind 
merits the designation of Modernist. It matters little to him that I 
could give assurance that the statements attributed to me were 


_ mostly gross misrepresentations, very curious and untheological in 


form, of things I had possibly said. He tells me very plainly that, as a 
Modernist, my place is not in the Catholic Church. I have no choice 
but to acquiesce in his decision and throw the whole responsibility 
upon his shoulders. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. R. HAMMERSLEY. 


CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES 


Vill 
TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


Wirth the Author’s permission, these notes have been 
slightly condensed. A few details and a good many foot- 
notes of minor interest to English readers have been omitted. 
All the resignations of priests are not given, and some 
passages have been abridged. Care has been taken, how- 
ever, to retain all salient facts tending to illustrate the 
general course of events. A few documents are reprinted 
in the original French. 


December 31, 1909. 


NOTES 


1884.—M. Eugéne Reveillaud, afterwards deputy of 
Charente-Inférieure, founds at Paris ‘ L’@uvre des Prétres.’ 
This is its own description of its objects: 


It has as object to give spiritual aid to all priests, endeavouring to 
make them know the true Christianity and to lead them to the faith in 
the spirit of Christ, such as the Gospel reveals it. 

If {former priests;prefer civil life, L’@uvre comes to their assistance 
in a practical manner, by endeavouring to obtain them employment. 

-If a certain number furnish unexceptional guarantees of a call to 
the Holy Ministry, after the necessary probation, L’@uvre facilitates 
their biblical and theological studies with a view to preparing them for 
the evangelisation of France. 

No priest is patronised by L’(uvre without a very searching 
inquiry into his past and into the motives of his rupture with Rome. 
The inquiry will be held where the priest exercised his ministry. 
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I’Giwore des Prétres is directed by a committee of pastors and of 
laymen belonging to various evangelical churches. 


In 1906 the President of L’@uvre was M. Isaac Picard, 
Pastor of Etoile, assisted by a committee of orthodox pastors. 
In 1907 the committee resigned and handed over the ad- 
ministration to M. Léon Revoyre. 

From 1884 to 1907 this ‘Ciuvre’ acted as patron to 
one hundred and twenty priests or friars,:and facilitated 
their theological studies in eighty cases. 

1887.—M. Louis Martin, a former Dominican, publishes 
Les Evangiles sans Dieu, Essai sur la Vie de Jésus (Paris, 
Dentu). 

1889.—Resignation of Baron Felix Béthune, a Benedictine 
of the Abbey of Maredsous (Belgium). He entered the 
Evangelical Mission of France, and in 1904 the Belgian 
Christian Church. 

1891. July 26.—First number of Le Catholique Francais, 
organ of La Reforme Catholique Callicane. 

October.—M. Benjamin Guinaudeau, former professor at 
the small seminary of Les Sables and at the college of the 
Jesuits of Tours, discards the cassock and joins La Justice 
as editor. He published his autobiography in L’ Abbé Paul 
Allain (1897). 

1892.—Publication of a novel dealing with clerical 
morals, Le Cas de l’Abbé Bernard, by Samuel Hardy. At 
p. 268 occurs this declaration: 

I prefer an honest man who becomes the founder of a family and 
can render services by his intelligence and knowledge, to a priest who 
only discharges his functions unwillingly and who prefers to die rather 


than to enter into the order of nature. In the first case he will be a 
useful man; in the second, he will only be a lost force. 


1892.—Resignation of M. Jules Costa, of the diocese of 
Ajaccio. After being pastor at Ajaccio, he became Rector 
of the French Church at Southampton. 

1893. November 8.—The encyclical Providentissimus Deus 
_ condemning the attempts at exegesis made by a certain 
number of Catholics. 

1895. July 21—M. Frédéric Bonhomme, Vicar of 
Saint-Palais of Phiolin (Charente-Inférieure), declares 
himself a Protestant in a solemn sermon to his parishioners. 
He thus concludes his address : 
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I give my public testimony to Jesus Christ. I have preached His 
Gospel for many years, but, in order to be more at liberty to proclaim 
it everywhere, I am quitting the Church of Rome and to-morrow I 
shall lay aside the cassock. 


He became pastor at Vinsobres (Dréme). 

1897. January 13.—Decree of the Holy Office on the 
subject of the verse about the Three Heavenly Witnesses 
(1st Epistle of St. John, v. 7). 

June 16.—Resignation of M. Alfred Philippot, licencié és 
lettres, former superintendent of studies at the institution of 
Saint-Jean of Saint-Quentin, former Vicar of Jeantes and 
of Plomion (Aisne). 

The following is the profession of faith which he read to 
his parishioners at Plomion on Sunday, June 13: 


Accused and led before a kind of tribunal of the Inquisition, for 
having set forth to my colleagues the principles of the pure Gospel 
which I preach to my parishioners, I have been invited by Mgr. the 
Bishop of Soissons to confess my faith before the ecclesiastical con- 
ference of Vervins. To-day, after having given me his word, his 
Lordship withdraws it. I therefore see myself obliged to carry the 
discussion before the tribunal of the public conscience. 

When the martyrs of the first centuries were interrogated about 
their faith before the judges, they replied: ‘I ama Christian,’ Follow- 
ing their example, I make my profession of faith consist entirely in this 
one word: ‘I am a Christian.’ 

I am a Christian, because I am united to Jesus Christ by faith, and 
because in Him and through Him I have forgiveness of my sins and 
direct communion with the heavenly Father. Iam a Christian, because 
the teachings of Jesus Christ are the law of my intelligence, because 
the morality of Jesus Christ is the ideal of my life, because I cannot 
conceive of any religion more perfect than that of Jesus Christ. I place 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ above every human utterance, and I judge 
everything according to the Gospel. In their religious aspect, human 
doctrines and institutions are praiseworthy if they draw inspiration 
from the spirit of the Gospel; they are bad if they run counter to the 
Gospel; they are neutral if they are simply alongside the Gospel. 

I believe in the divine Revelation, which I thus sum up: Jesus Christ 
foreshadowed and announced in the Old Testament; Jesus Christ, in 
His earthly life, announcing to men the good news of salvation; Jesus 
Christ, in His glory, communicating His Spirit to men of goodwill. 

I believe in eternal salvation, whose conditions have been irrevocably 
fixed by the Gospel, in such a way that no human authority can add 
anything to it or take away anything from it. The conditions of 
salvation go back to a single one, faith in Jesus Christ; but this faith is 
not simple intellectual belief; it is an unbounded confidence, a com- 
plete abandonment of the soul in the direction of Jesus Christ. We 
experience this confidence and this abandonment, when the revelation 
which was made in Jesus Christ is reproduced in us, when we feel that 
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in spite of our sins, which are washed in the blood of Jesus Christ, God 
is our Father, that we become His children, that we are the brothers 
and heirs of Jesus Christ, heirs, with Him, of eternal life. This feeling 
of filial union with God, through Jesus Christ, is of the essence of 
Christianity. 

Simultaneously with the Father and the Son, I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, sent by the Son and the Father. It is the Holy Spirit, according 
to a beautiful saying of Tertullian, who is the Vicar of Jesus Christ ; it 
is by the Holy Spirit that God reveals Himself to us; it is in the Holy 
Spirit that the words of Jesus Christ cause our hearts to thrill; it is the 
Holy Spirit who makes us cry out towards God: ‘My Father!’ and 
who bears witness to us that we are the children of God. This internal 
evidence of the Holy Spirit is the unshakable foundation of my Christian 
faith, and of my sacerdotal and apostolic vocation. 

I believe in the word of God contained in the Canonical Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments. The books of the Bible did not fall 
from heaven ; they have not been dictated verbally to their authors; it 
is to the souls of the patriarchs and prophets, to the soul of Christ and 
the apostles, to the soul of all inspired men, that the Holy Spirit has 
communicated the thought and the will of God. 

I believe in the word of God not written in the Holy Books, a divine 
tradition which the Holy Spirit preserves in the Church, and which the 
Church must teach to the people subject to control by the written 
word. 

I believe in a Church, one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic. This 
Church is the Kingdom of God as preached by Christ in Judea and in 
Galilee. The Church is one, because she has, as her sole Head, Jesus 
Christ ; she is holy, because the divine virtue of the Gospel purifies and 
sanctifies her; she is Catholic, that is to say universal, because she 
embraces in her fold all those who, in all times and all places, make 
objective profession of Christianity; she is apostolic, because she has 
been propagated by the apostles, authentic witnesses of the teaching of 
Jesus. The Roman Church is not the universal Church, she is only the 
most important part of it. The apostles and the first martyrs have 
established churches independent one from the other, united only by 
charity and faith in Jesus Christ. Later on, the churches grouped 
themselves freely beneath the authority of the Bishop of Rome. The 
papacy is therefore of human institution, and, to-day as then, all the 
churches are equal before the Gospel. To refuse the name of Christian 
to two hundred and fifty millions of human beings who believe in Jesus 
Christ, is a blasphemy ; to dispute the eternal salvation of Christians 
who practise the Gospel, is to deny the Gospel. People work out their 
salvation in all the churches, if their life is brought into harmony with 
the teachings of Jesus Christ ; people are damned in all the churches, 

if they live outside Jesus Christ. 
I believe in the infallibility of the Divine word contained in the 
Scriptures, in tradition, and in the teachings of the Church. But side 
by side with the truths revealed in the teachings of the Church, as in 
tradition and in Scripture, prejudices, ignorance, and passions have 
been able to introduce human errors. God alone is infallible. 
Infallibility is an attribute which God cannot convey to any creature. 
The prophets, inspired as they were, were mistaken when, describing the 
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Messiah beforehand, they saw Him under the guise of an earthly King. 
The apostles were equally mistaken when, preaching the resurrection 
of the dead, and the final judgment, they affirmed that their con- 
temporaries would live to see the end of the world. Why should the 
Pope be more infallible than the prophets, more infallible than the 
apostles ? 

I believe in the necessity, within the Church, of a doctrinal 
authority, that is to say of an official teaching. But this teaching 
cannot enforce itself upon thought; truth does not enforce itself, it 
offers itself. The simple believer who requires all his time to gain his 
bread or to educate his children has the right to look to his pastor for 
his religious beliefs; the pastor who would teach to order, without 
having examined the value of his doctrine, would be as reprehensible 
as the chemist who would sell indiscriminately both remedies and 
poisons. I therefore claim the right to think otherwise than my 
superiors, because it is my duty to search for truth, 

In acting thus, I keep myself as far away as possible from heresy. 
The heretic is he who places the word of man above the word of God; 
the heterodox, on the contrary, places the word of God above the word 
of man. As to the orthodox, they are divided into two classes; there 
are the simple-minded who imagine that God has given a blank cheque 
to the Church, and that He has signed in advance all that the Pope can 
teach; there are the subtle persons who know how to set about the 
matter, and who publicly subscribe to all the dogmatic formulas, but 
who, in secret, understand them differently from the Church. I have 
meditated too much upon religious questions to have remained simple- 
minded, and my conscience forbids me to pass over to the camp of the 
knowing ones. 

I believe, in spite of my convictions, and even by reason of my 
convictions, that I can be a good servant of the Catholic Church and of 
the diocese of Soissons, in sincere piety, in the ardent desire to bring 
souls beneath the yoke of Jesus Christ, in poverty and evangelical 
charity, and in apostolic freedom. I am Catholic, as was Christ 
Himself, as people were during the first centuries of the Church, and 
Iam persuaded that this broad and tolerant Catholicism will be that of 
the twentieth century. 

The historical studies of the nineteenth century have made us go 
back to our original sources; if the Gospel of the first century becomes 
that of the twentieth, the Churches will embrace one another in 
Christian peace and charity; the four hundred and fifty millions of 
Christians on the face of the earth will become leagued together to 
take within the network of the Gospel the thousand millions of infidels 
who live outside Jesus Christ; the world will then be saved, and it can 
only be saved by the Gospel. For myself, I can only be, and I only 
desire to be, a preachér of the Gospel; Iam as incapable of maintaining 
a hypocritical silence as of lying. In every condition of life, either of 
honour or humiliation, in which it may please Divine Providence to 
place me, I am determined to preach the Gospel in accordance with 
my conscience. 

Woe betide me, if I do not preach the Gospel ! 


On the following day, June 14, Abbé Philippot received 
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under registered cover a sentence of excommunication and 
interdict. 

T’Eclair published his profession of faith, and it was 
reproduced by a large number of newspapers. He renewed 
his studies at the Faculty of Protestant Theology of Paris, 
where he passed out Ist,.and was selected as agent for the 
Society of Evangelisation by former Priests. He committed 
suicide on March 30, 1899, leaving on the quay a travelling 
bag with the following letter inclosed : 


Canalis, March 29, 1899. 
Before dying, I am anxious to make known to those who find my 
body and this travelling bag that I voluntarily drowned myself in 
Calais harbour. Threatened with paralysis, stricken in my intellectual 
faculties, incapable henceforward of rendering any service to society, I 
freely quit a world where I should be a constant source of embarrassment. 
I believe that I am thus doing the will of God, and I seek in Him 
the peace and repose of my soul. My address is 18, Place d’Armes, 

Guise (Aisne). 
(Signed) A. Purnipror. 


His body was found on April 24. 

October 1—First number of Le Chrétien Francais. The 
founder and editor is Pastor André Bourrier (former 
oe at Marseilles Cathedral; he resigned on August 31, 
1895). 

1898. April 7.—Resignation of M. Edouard Bourdery, 
Vicar of Marolles, in the diocese of Beauvais. He was 
Pastor at Meschers, from July 1899 to September 1906. 
At the close of 1906 he founds at Nantes-Chantenay a 

Catholic Liberal Mission.’ 

July.—M. R. Lecomte, former missionary on the Congo, 
publishes Les Btapes religieuses d’un ancien prétre (Lyons, 
library of F. Bichsel, 10, Rue Lanterne, pamphlet). 

1899. January—Founding of the magazine Le Prétre 
converti. Journal mensuel, rédigé par des prétres convertis a 
VBvangile. The founder and editor of this magazine is 
M. J. B. Corneloup, former Oblate of Marie-Immaculée and 


director of L’@uvre des Prétres. 


M. Corneloup has told the story of his life in the 
pamphlet Conversion d'un Prétre a UEHvangile, ou Du 
Catholicisme au Protestantisme (Cahors, Coueslant, 1902, 
87 pages). 

Resignation of M. Albert Harrent, curate at Chateau- 
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Thierry. His Bishop, M. Deramecourt, wrote to him that 
he ought to submit to canonical examination his essay, Les 
Ecoles d' Antioche. Essai sur le Savoir et Venseignement en 
Orient au quatriéme siecle aprés vaapese ae: (Paris, 1898). 
He replied as follows: 

I have written my book with all the sincerity and loyalty of my 
nature; I am not one of those who make history to order, and with a 
view to save their so-called principles are ready to falsify it. My 


essays are not apologetic, they are only sincere. I have written what 
I believed to be the truth; I have nothing to curtail, nothing to 


modify. 

January 22.—Condemnation of Americanism by the 
encyclical Testem benevolentiz. 

February.—M. Abel Sallé, who entered into the Order of 
barefooted Carmelites in 1893, under the name of Father 
Marie-Bernard, and Superior of the Monastery of Chévremont 
(Belgium), passes over to Protestantism. He then fills the 
office of Pastor at Chartres, re-enters the Roman Church, 
leaves it again, and becomes editor of Le Chrétien Francais 
(September 11,1902). In 1906 he publishes Souvenirs d'un 
évadé du cloitre. 

February 24.—The Osservatore Romano publishes a decree 
by the Index condemning the four principal books of Doctor 
Hermann Schell, Professor of Apologetics at the University 
of Wiirzburg: Le catholicisme considéré comme principe de 
progrés (1896), Le temps nowveau et la vieille foi (1898), La 
dogmatique catholique, and the first volume of a course of 

apologetics. 
September 8.—A letter from Leo XIII to the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and clergy of France formally condemns 
the new exegesis and points out the perils of the new 
tendencies.! 

December 5. “Resignation of Father Elisée Le Garree, 
of the Order of Franciscans. Later on, M. Le Garrec got 
married, and, at the beginning of the month of October 1905, 
a son was born to him. By way of example of orthodox 
polemics, here is the article which La Croix du Morbthan 
published on this occasion, October 22, and addressed to 
M. Le Garrec: 


1 As to the circumstances, see’ La Question biblique aw XIX siécle, 
2nd edition, pp. 272-77. 
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You have placed in a cradle the poisoned flower of sacrilege, and 
you ask for our prayers; here are mine: 

L hope that this infant may not find near him a bad father similar 
to the bad son whom you know, whose parents have died of grief... . 

I hope that, when arrived at man’s estate, he will not raise his 
hand against the authors of his being; it would be too cruel a 
chastisement. ... 

I hope that he will not be a loafer, a failure, an unstable person, 
incapable of gaining his bread, and resigning himself to receive the 
bread of shame... . 

My last wish is the best: that God may have pity on his soul, 
exposed to imminent peril of perdition, and may remove him from the 
wretched environment which saw his birth. . . . 


1900. February 19.—Dr. Hermann Schell addresses a 
long letter to Dr. Nippold on the subject of his “ submission’ 
to the decree of the Index. 

April.—Resignation of M. Henri Bouvier, priest of 
the diocese of Sens. On July 19, 1901, he delivered an 
address at the Protestant Faculty of Theology of Paris on 
Le Gouvernement de VEglise de Rome de la fin du premier 
siecle jusqwau milieu du troisiéeme. He became a Pastor, 
got married, divorced his wife, and re-entered the Roman 
Church. 

August 23.—Abbé Joseph Crestey, of the Parisian clergy, 
goes into exile outside Europe to begin a new life. Author 
of two books: L'Esprit nouveau dans Vaction morale et 
religieuse (Paris, Guillaumin, 1895), and Sans Dien: La 
Raison répudie-t-elle la Foti? Que devient le monde sans 
Dieu ? (Paris, Chamnel, 1896). 

1901. April_—Resignation and marriage of Abbé 
Alphonse Renard, a former Jesuit, member of L’ Académie 
Royale of Belgium, professor at the University of Gand. 

M. Hyacinthe Loyson wrote to him on April 20: 


Sir, 

The two actions which you have just performed being of a 
public nature, I feel justified in writing to you about them, although 
not haying the honour of knowing you personally. 

I congratulate you on having left the Roman Catholic clergy, whose 


obedience implies a mental servitude or a lack of sincerity which could 
not be expedient for you. 


I do not congratulate you less upon having sought in the sanctity 
of the domestic hearth a dignified and peaceable retreat, after the toils 
of study and the battles of conscience. 

In right of my white hair and the prolonged experiences of a 
troubled life, but a consistent one (I have completed my 74th year), 
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allow me to add a wish which comes from the bottom of my heart. 
You have quitted a Church which in many respects has gone astray ; 
attach yourself all the more strongly to the God of Truth and Justice, 
who by His eternal Logos, illuminates and vivifies the reason and the 
conscience of man, and can alone accomplish, in the future and in 
eternity, the destinies of souls and of society. 

Accept, sir, I beg of you, the assurance of my very kind regards. 


M. Renard replied with the following letter : 


IxreLuus, 14 AVENUE ERNESTINE, 
May 13, 1901. 

Dear Sir, 

Thank you for your letter which conveys to me a token of 
appreciation valued above all which I have received. Only a man who 
has belonged to the Church, whose conscience she has, so to speak, 
formed, and who, urged onwards by this conscience set at liberty, has 
broken the ties which held him back, only such a man can understand 
the anguish and the struggles which I have gone through. I know 
how painful was often for you the route which you followed in order 
to proclaim the truth, and I am particularly happy in that you approve 
of my seeking in family life a little repose from the full force of the 
storm. 

From this Church which I have quitted, because her teaching and 
her doctrines are henceforward incompatible with a reasoning power 
matured by a conscientious research after truth, an ideal has remained 
to me. Happy are you to believe in this personal God of truth 
and of justice who holds in his hand the destinies of souls and of 
society! As to myself, I now only believe in the effort to realise the 
best, in generous work accomplished with a view to prepare a happy 
and more useful life for future generations. This faith suffices me, 
and in its light I appreciate how great a spirit is yours. 

A. F. RENARD. 


September 18.—Resignation of M. Balet, of La Soczété 
des Missions étrangéres, former missionary in Japan, author . 
of Une Grammaire japonaise. 

1902. February—Mer. Turinaz, Bishop of Nancy, 
publishes his pamphlet, Les Périls de la Foi. 

April 17.—Resignation of M. Granier, private secretary 
to Mgr. Oury, Archbishop of Alger. 

June 2.—Resignation of M. Léon Revoyre, of the 
Congrégation des Redemptoristes. 

July 1.—Resignation of M. Georges Russacq, Vicar of 
Bou, in the diocese of Orléans. He becomes a member of 
the staff of the newspaper La Razson, and afterwards a 
director of Le Journal pour Tous. 

July 1.—M. Marcel Hébert publishes in La Revue de 
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Métaphystque et de Morale an article entitled La Derniére 
Idole, étude sur la ‘ personnalité divine. Born in 1851, 
M. Hébert was ordained priest in 1876, and appointed 
director of L’Hcole Fénelon at Paris in 1895. He left it in 
1901. His principal publications are: Le sentiment religieux 
dans Voeuvre de Richard Wagner (1895), L’Bvolution de la 
- ab (1905), Le Divin, eapériences et hypotheses 
1906). 

In 1906, Abbé Gayraud, Deputy of Finistére, published 
a refutation of L’Hvolution de la fot catholique, entitled La 
Foi devant la Raison, réponse & deux évadés. (The other 
‘évadé’ is a priest whom he does not name, because he 
re-entered the bosom of the Church.) 

August 7—M. Auzanne, Vicar of Chevennes (Aisne), 
sends in his resignation, publishes his letter to his bishop 
in Le Chrétien Francais, and soon afterwards re-enters the 
Roman Church, declaring that his letter was not authentic. 
He addresses his disavowal to the press, but not to Le 
Ohrétien Francais. 

1903.—In July two Italian priests, Don Salvatore 
Minocchi and Father Giovanni Semeria, visit Leo Tolstoi. 
Don Minocchi gives an account of their reception in a long 
letter published in the Giornale d'Italia (August 14), and 
translated in Le Signal (August 27). The principal portion 
of this translation is given below: 


Tolstoi, qui avait sans doute accueilli avec sympathie la lettre de 
Paul Sabatier,! dit en nous regardant fixement : 

“Vous étes Italiens et prétres catholiques; comment pouvez-vous 
yous intéresser 4 moi qui suis hors de l’Eglise et qui ne voudrais étre 
catholique pour rien au monde.’ 

Nous lui faisons observer qu’étant catholiques et & cause de cela 
précisément, son cuvre morale et éducatrice nous intéresse énormément 
et qu’un évéque italien? avait derniérement fait son apologie. Ce 
n’était pas le moment de relever tout ce qui, du cdté confessionnel, 
nous séparait, alors que nos fmes se trouvaient en tant de choses 
parfaitement a l’unisson avec lui. 

— ‘ Mais, répliqua-t-il, avez-vous lu mon récent appel au clergé ?’ 

Nous ne l’avons pas lu, ayant été édité il y a fort peu de temps. 

— ‘Je voudrais que le clergé abandonnit l’Eglise. L’Eglise, catholique 
et orthodoxe, a falsifié ’Evangile et corrompu la conception de la vie 
chrétienne. Tl a enchatné et assombri le christianisme par des dogmes 
absurdes et reniés par la science. Vous avez la science et la conscience 





! Letter of introduction. 
? Mgr. Gaetano Bacile, Bishop of Trivento, 
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modernes, comment pouvez-vous rester dans le clergé et dans le 
catholicisme ? Ne devez-vous pas, en tant que chrétiens, rendre 
hommage a la vérité? Et comment pouvez-vous, en restant catholiques 
et prétres, étre véridiques et sincéres ?’ 

Tl nous donna 4 lire ses pages adressées ‘ Aw Olergé’ et nous quitta, 
retournant dans son cabinet 4 son travail habituel. 


. . . . 


Aprés le déjeuner, le comte Tolstoi nous conduit tous les deux sous 
une grande terrasse couverte, non loin de la maison, inondée d’une 
lumiére tamisée et ot la comtesse et ses filles étaient établies 4 broder. 
Nous prenons place a l’un des bouts et parlons de tout ce qui nous 
intéresse le plus. 

Evidemment le probléme religieux actuel nous préoccupe plus que 
toute autre chose. Si d’un cété nous étions désireux d’expliquer & 
Tolstoi la raison de la certitude que nous éprouvions, dans notre con- 
science, 4 l’égard de notre foi catholique et de notre pensée moderne ; 
... @autre part, il n’était pas moins désireux de savoir ce que nous 
aurions & opposer & ses pages ‘Aw Clergé’ et comment nous pourrions 
justifier avec sincérité notre condition de prétres catholiques. 

Les quelques pages de Tolstoi—partant du point de yue de I’Eglise 
orthodoxe—contenaient un réquisitoire terrible contre toutes les Eglises. 

L’Eglise, dit-il, est un vieil organisme, mort 4 Vheure qu’il est, si 
toutefois il a jamais joui anciennement d’une sorte de vie, ses dogmes 
des expressions trompeuses, son clergé une réunion de personnes 
ignorantes ou de mauvaise foi, qui enseignent au peuple des choses 
auxquelles Ini-méme ne croit pas. Et le peuple lui-méme,—le peuple 
russe, par exemple,— ne donne plus raison aux dogmes du ‘ Credo’ et 
se jette dans les bras de l’athéisme parce que personne ne le dirige vers 
les simplés vérités morales de l’Evangile, exemptes de dogmes, mais 
qui rapprochent de Dieu. Le peuple russe est naturellement religieux 
et son clergé encourageant les tendances superstitieuses, ne fait que le 
corrompre toujours plus et l’éloigne du christianisme. 

Tolstoi, en nous invitant 4 lire ses pages nous avait posé la question 
qui, entre toutes, nous intéressait le plus: celle de notre conscience. 
Il voulait obtenir de nous une réponse sincére et nous n’étions 
moins désireux de lui faire cette confession solennelle de notre pensée : 

Les lois du monde moral, qui seules donnent de la valeur a la vie et 
élévent l’esprit humain vers ce centre et ce principe qui se nomme 
‘Dieu,’ tirent leur origine de principes métaphysiques, immuables, 
éternels. Ce sont ces principes eux-mémes qui donnent raison du 
sentiment religieux et ils forment la substance des dogmes. Il y a 
cependant,—si nous pouvons nous exprimer ainsi,—une écorce ou 
ressemblance des dogmes, c’est-i-dire leur expression et explication 
matérielle, qui est une science dérivée de la pensée des hommes, comme 
régle d’une culture qui varie suivant le changement des temps, et selon 
le progrés humain et la pensée scientifique. C’est 1A une apparence 
historique, une expression matérielle des dogmes qui peut et doit se 
perfectionner, 4 mesure que notre esprit perpétuellement s’éléve vers 
le pur idéal de religion et de morale, : 

Nous expliquons 4 Tolstoi que le catholicisme,—précisément parce 
qu’il est une religion vivante,—croit, évolue, se perfectionne avec le 
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temps! I] a besoin de forces toujours nouvelles et de consciences 
toujours renouvelées qui sachent l’interpréter comme l’exigent les 
besoins nouveaux de l’humanité croyante. De nouveaux problémes, 
il est vrai, ont ébranlé et fait écrouler les vieilles démonstrations de la 
dialectique; une nouvelle harmonie entre la science et la foi est 
désormais nécessaire, et c’est vers ce champ d’activité religieuse que se 
dirige notre conscience moderne et catholique, tout a la fois. 

Telle était notre pensée et telle fut également notre parole. 

Mais Tolstoi, avec une abwndantia cordis qui témoignait de sa pro- 
fonde persuasion, nous répétait encore que les Eglises étaient des centres 
de fausseté religieuse, que le ‘Credo’ avait été démontré absurde et 
contradictoire, et que nous aurions di nous détacher de l’Eglise et 
Vabandonner a elle-méme, cette Eglise, qui, en Italie,—par son intran- 
sigeance cléricale,—avait ouvert un large chemin 4 l’athéisme immoral 
et révolutionnaire. Nous cherchions en vain 4 mettre en relief les 
mérites de l’Eglise catholique en Italie, 4 prouver que nous ne pouvions 
pas, en conscience, l’abandonner, parce que, malgré tout, la vie chré- 
tienne se nourrissait dans son sein et que l’Evangile s’y maintenait 
toujours vivant. Nows n’avions pas le droit, disions-nous, de scandaliser 
le peuple avec des apostasies inutiles; nows devions aw contraire, Vélever 
vers notre idéal religieux. 

‘Mais quoi! répondit Tolstof en s’animant, les yenx étincelants. 
Le peuple n’a pas besoin que yous vous chargiez, vous, de l’édifier; il 
sait bien par lui-méme, griice 4 Dieu, ce qui regarde la vie chrétienne, 
la vie religieuse. Parlez-lui le langage de la simple vérité, comme 
Jésus-Christ avait l’habitude de le faire et vous le trouverez aussi au 
niveau de votre conscience. Tel est le peuple russe, je le sais par 
expérience. Les doctrines dogmatiques inutiles, ce sont elles qui 
Végarent et le gitent.’ 

— ‘Nous ne pouvons croire entiérement 4 cet état supérieur de la 
conscience religieuse du peuple. En Italie, par exemple, le peuple est 
trés ignorant et superstitieux, et notre idéal, c’est de lui donner une 
éducation et de l’élever 4 l’état de notre conscience.’ 

— ‘Quel orgueil est le vétre! Vous croyez pouvoir former vous- 
mémes la conscience religieuse du peuple? Il n’en a pas besoin. Il 
suffit que vous ne Ini giitiez pas ce qu’il posséde naturellement. Ne 

msez pas 4 élever les autres; pensez 4 vous-méme, a votre conscience, 

vos fimes 4 sauver, desquels seuls vous étes et resterez responsables 
vis-A-vis de Dieu. Votre perfection élévera les autres a la vie morale, 
mieux que n’importe quel enseignement, qui ne sert qu’d satisfaire 
Yorgueil.’ 

—‘Ce n’est ni l’orgueil ni l’ambition qui nous pousse 4 agir ainsi. 
Si c’efit été le cas, nous aurions choisi un autre chemin. Nous vivons 
et agissons par un besoin de l’esprit et avec le méme enthousiasme qui 
nous porte vers la lumiére émanant de votre Ame; nous voulons éclairer 
les autres de celle que Dieu fait resplendir en nous.’ 

Le grand vieillard, faisant signe de la téte, répliqua : 

— ‘Vous parlez, je le sens, comme des hommes intelligents et con- 
sciencieux! Mais combien je déplore que yous vouliez vous rendre 
utiles a l’Eglise et contribuer ainsi 4 lui attirer,—a elle et 4 ses dogmes, 
—la sympathie du peuple, au lieu de hfter le jour de sa destruction et 
de la délivrance_de celui-ci.’ 
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1903. August 4.—Election of Pius X. 

December 4,—The Index condemns two works of Abbé 
Charles Denis: L’Hglise et Etat, lecons de Vheure présente, 
and Un Caréme apologetique sur les dogmes fondamentaua, 
as well as a sketch by M. Georgel, Vicar-General of Oran : 
La Matiére, sa déification, sa réhabilitation au point de vue 
intellectuel et aimant, ses destinées ultimes. 

December 23.—A decree of the Index condemns La Question 
biblique chez les catholiques de France au XIX® siécle, Mes 
difficultés avec mon évéque, and publishes the prohibition 
issued by the Holy Office on December 16 of five works 


by M. Loisy: La Religion d’Israél, L’Bvangile et UV Bglise, 
Etudes évangéliques, Autour d'un petit livre, Le Quatriéme 


Evangile. 

1904. February 19.—Resignation of M. Lefeuvre, curate 
at Saint-Similien of Nantes. It gave rise to many heated 
controversies. A magazine of Nantes, Les Temps Meilleurs 
(the May issue), published especially the following letter 
from M. Hyacinthe Loyson : 

I have just read with great interest in Les Temps Meillewrs, the 
article which you have dedicated to the resignation of Abbé Lefeuvre; 
I refer to his resignation as Curate of Saint-Similien, not to his 
resignation as priest. The man who sends in his resignation as priest 
proves that he has never been one. The priest is not one who has 
merely received the external and ceremonial laying on of hands by a 
Bishop, but he who has received in his soul, and that for ever, the 
spirit of the priestly office, of adoration towards God and of the 
apostolic status towards men. 

I respect deeply the sincerity of M. Lefeuvre, but I do not deplore 
less deeply his infatuation. I say his infatuation, because a man whose 
conscience is honest and whose life is worthy, cannot become a 
materialist and atheist, as you predicate of M. Lefeuvre, except under 
the influence of a great and melancholy intellectual blindness, 

God exists, wrote Mazzini in his beautiful little work on Les Devoirs 
des hommes, God exists, and we ought not, and we are not able, to prove 
it; to attempt this would seem a blasphemy, and to deny it, madness. 

Letter dated Rome, April 12, 1904. 


March 9.—M. Sylvain Peyron sends in his resigna- 
tion to the Bishop of Fréjus. (Letter reproduced in the 
pamphlet: Sylvain Peyron, Je quitte l’ Hglise, with a preface 
by Laurent Tailhade. Marseilles, 1904.) 

June 3.—L’ Américanisme placed on the Index. 

End of June.—Abbé de Meissas, Chaplain of the Rollin 
College at Paris, publishes, under the pseudonym of Jean 
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Vrai, some Ephémérides de la Papauté (Paris, Fischbacher 
library). He dedicates them to the clergy in a preface of 
which the following are extracts : 


Right reverend gentlemen, do you wish to know why the world 
eludes you; why you are more and more powerless to hinder the ruin 
of all morality; why you are unhappy? Become enlightened. 

Of a truth, I tell you that the day when your spirit shall become 
freed from that tissue of reticences, of falsification and impostures, 
which has been presented to you as the history of the Church; the day 
when you will see clearly in what manner were built up this Church 
and the Papacy which is at its head, an irresistible impulse will be 
produced in your ranks. It will win over your chiefs by force, and’ 
your return to truth will restore to you the influence which truth had 
upon the world in the first centuries of Christianity. .. . 

The book which I offer you to-day can teach you many things. They 
are not taught in your great seminaries, No other book brings them 
before you. I have only learnt them myself by long years of research. 
You will pardon me, I hope, if I imagine that you may be ignorant of 
them, and that I am rendering you a service in laying them before 
you. 
Presented in the guise of ephemeral events, they are more easy to 
read than a connected history of the Papacy and its antecedents. The 
tables of events at the end of the book allow, moreover, of an easy 
reconstruction of this history, above all with the aid of the appendix. ... 

Although the Papacy has done much evil, although it may do still 
more, I protest that no feeling of hatred towards it animates me. I 
have verified with the greatest conscientiousness everything which I 
put forward; and, in the accusations against certain Popes, I have 
rejected everything which appeared to me doubtful. Believing firmly 
in Him who tries the hearts and reins, I have not lost sight of my 
responsibility towards Him. I know that He is certain to recompense 
me or punish me according to the good or the evil which I have 
voluntarily done. But when I endeavour to dissipate the darkness and 
spread the light, in spite of the inconveniences of the perturbation 
which I may cause at first to certain minds, I am sure that I am 
working for what is good. 


July.—Resignation of Father Moisant, of the Society of 
Jesus. He marries ‘a lady who has long figured in official. 
salons and against whom her husband has obtained a divorce, 
afew months ago.’ (Figaro, of August 9.) 

1905. January—Publication of France et Lvangile, 
— Journal mensuel de la Réforme religieuse, edited by former 
members of the Roman clergy. Editorial and managerial 
offices: Felix Meillon, 18 Rue du Lunain, Paris. 

This magazine follows on Le Prétre converti.—M. Meillon 
is a former chaplain of the Petit Lycée of Marseilles, and he 
resigned on October 14, 1892. 
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April 16.—La Quinzaine publishes an article by M. 
Edouard Le Roy on the question Qu’est-ce-qu’un dogme ? and 
lets loose a great controversy. 

August.—Resignation of Abbé Eugéne Vignon, Doctor 
of Theology, apostolic missionary. He publishes, under the 
title of Une crise d’dme, the account of his conversion in 
France et Hvangile from November 1905 to February 1906. 

September 23.—M. Jules Baye, canon and professor at 
the seminary of Frascati, leaves the Church. 

1906. February.—Father George Tyrrell is expelled 
from the Society of Jesus, for having written a Lettre con- 
fidentielle a un professeur danthropologie. In the month of 
September the author publishes this letter with an intro- 
duction and some notes: A Much Abused Letter (London, 
Longmans). It had previously been translated into Italian 
by Signor Pietro Giacosa. 

April 1.—The Baroness de Zedwitz,! who had left the 
Roman Church in 1901, publishes a pamphlet? by way of 
answer to certain rumours which her former co-religionists 
put in circulation on the subject of her conversion to 
Protestantism. 

A pupil of Mgr. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, and 
having visited and been received with him in many 
bishoprics in America and Europe, for she was much sought 
after by reason of her large fortune and generous nature, 
the Baroness has been acquainted since childhood with 
many bishops and cardinals. She states bluntly, in regard 
to them: ‘ Hardly any of them behaved as Christians.’ 

The following forms the last page of the book : 


Disaffection is already found even amongst the members of the 
hierarchy ; men of learning, some of them sincere, zealous, earnest in 
the cause of humanity, are awakening from their delusions. 

The disheartened prelate reviews his life. ‘Did he not embark on 
his voyage in the Roman ship the better to reach all humanity; and 
during the first years of his travels, was he not encouraged by being 
ever in sight of land, and in touch with human nature which he tried to 





1 Born Elizabeth Caldwell, sister of Miss Mary Caldwell (Madame 
la Marquise des Monstiers- Mérinville), the founder of the Catholic 
University of Washington. The Marquise de Mérinville, in October 
1904, left the Roman Church and embraced Protestantism. 

2 The Double Doctrine of the Church of Rome, New York and London, 
Fleming H. Revell Company (63 pp.). 
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uplift and to comfort? But gradually he has found the ship drift 
farther and farther from shore; and ever onwards into the boundless, 
bottomless ocean of loneliness and doubt—there in the cold, black 
waters of Esoteric Catholicism he is cast, with nothing between him 
and annihilation but the ship of Rome. “ Was it for this I sacrificed my 
youth, was it to this I pledged my strength and my faith, was it for 
this I bartered my manhood?” And in an overwhelming sadness and 
desolation of soul, his faith wrecked, his hope dead, like Christ he lifts 
his voice to the Almighty Father in a despairing appeal: “My God! 
My God! Why hast Thou forsaken me?”’ 


April 5.—Decree of the Index condemning the following 
works: Paul Viollet, L’Infaillibilité du Pape et le Syllabus. 
L. Laberthonniére, Hssais de philosophie religieuse, Paris, 
1903. Le réalisme chrétien et Vidéalisme grec, Paris, 1904. 
Antonio Fogazzaro, Il Santo, a novel, Milan, 1905. 

June 27.—Decree of the Pontifical Biblical Commission 
on the subject of the Mosaic authenticity of the Pentateuch. 
This decree draws from the specialists the spontaneous 
cry ’ that it is impossible for them, in spite of their sincere 
desire,’ to apply the proposed solutions to the problems in 
question.’ Expressions used by Baron von Hiigel in the 
pamphlet, La Commission pontificale et le Pentateuque (Paris, 
A. Picard, 1907). 

September 2—Le Temps publishes a Supplique dun 
groupe de catholiques francais au pape Pie X. 

After having given expression to their deep anxiety over 
the political situation, the authors and signatories of the 
petition say: 

. Other fears still more disturbing have been aroused in us by the 
attitude of the intellectual world face to face with the Church. 
‘Yawning breaches have opened in the ramparts of the holy city. 
Many desert her. As to those who continue to adhere, without 
enthusiasm, to the teachings of the Church, why conceal the truth 
from you? Holy Father, their embarrassment, already great face 
to face with so many questions either insoluble or solved clumsily 
on coming into contact with science, has greatly increased with some 
of your recent decisions. One ought not perhaps to forget indefinitely 
the following vigorous words of a Catholic? who has not been seized 
by the mania for innovation and whose counsels had some weight 
with your predecessor: ‘When the assembly of French Bishops shall 
have decided what ought to be the attitude of the Church towards the 
Law of Separation, we will ask them to endeavour to tell us, with 
broad and accurate definitions, the means by which the Church disposes 





1 Republished as a pamphlet of 31 pages, Paris, Librairie E. Nourry. 
2 M. Ferdinand Brunetiére. 
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to resist the attack made upon it by Free Thought. Lamentations 
would not suffice, nor invectives against Freemasonry, nor electioneer- 
ing manoeuvres, nor, as a rule, literature or politics. It is necessary 
to seek and find something else.’ 

In raising our voices towards your Apostolic Throne, Most Holy 
Father, we who respect decisions which we deplore have had in view 
to separate ourselves from the mischief-making Catholics whose 
blindness has been leading us towards the abyss. . History, which will 
judge between them and us, will denounce their lack of Christian 
feeling as much as their want of the critical faculty ....} 


October 6.—Publication of the first number of DL’ Avéne- 
ment, organe- des Associations cultuelles catholiques. M. 
Meillon is its founder and editor. In order to devote 
himself to this new work, he sends in his resignation as 
editor of L’(uvre des Prétres. . 

DT’ Avénement lived for exactly three months. 

November.—Publication of the book: Mes difficultés de 
catholique romain. Le Syllabus du fidéle, by Simon the 
Cyrenian (in-8°, VIII, 256 pages). The title page bears, 
in lieu of the usual information as to date and publisher: 
‘Ad usum privatum. This work is not for ordinary sale.’ 

November 16.—Death of M. Ernest Dubedout, priest 
and former Jesuit, docteur és lettres, at the free hospital 
of St. Joseph (Paris), maintained by the Sisters of Saint 
Vincent de Paul. He refused the last sacraments and, 
in accordance with his express wish, was given a civil 
burial. 

November 26.—The Rev. Dr. A. S. Crapsey, Rector of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of Saint Andrews, at 
Rochester (New York), tenders his resignation in conse- 
quence of a prosecution for heresy.® 


1 Tn order to diminish the impression which this petition produced, 
the clerical newspapers attributed it to lay ‘ Dreyfusards’ (M. Paul 
Viollet, La Patrie; M. Dumay, Le Gaulois), or to Protestants (M. 
Gabriel Monod, L’Univers ; M. Paul Sabatier, L’Osservatore romano). 

The petition is the exclusive production of a vicar and two other 
ecclesiastics, his friends. It was at once adopted by a Catholic group. 

2 As regards this case one can consult the published report: 
Proceedings on the trial and appeal of the Rev. Algernon 8. Crapsey 
upon his presentment for heresy (New York, Thomas Whittaker, 1906, 
2 vols., 263 and 221 pages). These authoritative records serve to show 
how the crisis of the faith is raging in the Episcopal Protestant Church, 
and the manner in which the hierarchy endeavours to find a remedy. 
Dr. Crapsey was accused of heresy on the dogmas of the Virgin birth, 
and of the resurrection and ascension of Christ. 
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November 28.—The archbishops and bishops who are 
patrons of the Catholic Institute of Paris forbid the 
ecclesiastical and lay professors of that institution to write 
in the Lyons review Demain.! 

November 29.—M. Irénée Maerten, curate at Lys-lez- 
Lannoy, sends in his resignation to the Archbishop of 
Cambrai, in the following letter : 


My Lorp, 

I feel it my duty to inform you that I am definitely resigning 
my post. This morning, Thursday, I leave my curacy. I thank you 
for the Christian training which you have given me and I remain a 
Christian. 

I beg you, my Lord, to accept my kind regards. 
T. MAERTEN. 


December 11.—Relegation to the Index of the book by 
Abbé E. Lefranc (pseudonym), Les Conjlits de la Science et 
de la Bible (Paris, Nourry, 1906), and of La question biblique 
au XX° siecle. 

December.—A former priest, M. Edouard Bourdery, 
founds at Nantes-Chatenay a © Catholic Liberal Mission.’ 

M. Bourdery, after officiating for some years as pastor 
in the Reformed Church, soon found himself at the head of 
a group rapidly increasing in numbers. He holds a regular 
service at 20 Rue des Usines, in a room specially rented for 
that purpose. The programme of the Catholic Liberal 
Mission is summed up in three points: ‘1st. Preservation 
of the Catholic tradition; 2nd. Abolition of everything 
contrary to the Gospel, i.e. papacy, confession, command- 
ments of men, vows contrary to conscience and human 
dignity ; 3rd. Adaptation to the Catholic tradition of all 
progress made outside her scope, and liberal interpretation 
of dogmas.’ 

1907. January 6.—A group of retired priests founds at 
Paris an association which they call Le Soutien Amical. It 
proposes, as its principal object, to obtain for its members 

the means of work and livelihood. 
Its object, in plain terms, is to establish cordial relations and a 


bond of common union among retired Catholic priests; to assist the 
Catholic priest who has re-entered the lay world to find a situation 





1 The first number of this review appeared on October 27, 1905, the 
last on July 26, 1907. 
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commensurate with his abilities, knowledge and talents; to arouse a 
flow of kindly feeling in regard to him; and to draw towards a class 
of men too often the victims of unjust prejudices the sympathy of 
generous minds and even the goodwill of the public authorities. 

The Soutien Amical means to remain entirely outside every 
confessional idea,! 


The association throws open to priests who come to 
Paris in search of a situation a house which is called 
‘)Btape’ (the Halting-place), and from the beginning of 
October it publishes a magazine, now appearing every 
fortnight, called: L’EHzode, organe du mouvement: Hors de 
Rome. 

The office of the Soutien Amical is: 73 Rue du Moulin- 
Vert, Paris. 

January 10.—Under the title ‘Confessions’ a minister 
who remains in the Church whose beliefs he no longer 
shares, and who signs as an ‘Undistinguished heretic,’ 
publishes in The Independent (New York) an apology for 
those who remain.’ The publication of this article gives 
rise to an interesting controversy in the issues from February 
7-14 of the same magazine; the discussion demonstrates 
how the question is regarded in Protestant circles of the 
United States. 

January.—A priest of central France publishes the 
following work: L’Hvangile de ’ Esprit : Saint-Jean, tradwit 
et commenté par Alta, docteur en Sorbonne.2 The book is 
dedicated to “The Pope whose genius shall raise the Catholic 
Church from material Christianity to spiritual Christianity.’ 

February 5—Le Siécle publishes the following infor- 
mation : 

From numerous dioceses we receive the names of priests who re- 
enter civil life. In many of these dioceses the Bishops are becoming 
agitated over this exodus. They use their influence with those who 
depart to induce them to return. They bestir themselves still more 
about those whom they believe tempted to go away. Fees and salaries 


are paid in haste; parishes are offered for selection. Never have the 
Bishops shown themselves so amiable towards their subordinates. 


A priest of the south of France publishes La controverse 
du Quatriéme Evangile, by Jean d’Alma.? He places the 
composition of this Gospel in the reign of Hadrian. 


1 T’Eaode, No. 1. 2 Paris, Chacornac, 1907. 
3 Paris, Nourry, 1907. 
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February 28.— Publication of the book by M. Henri 
Loriaux: L’Autorité des Hvangiles Question fondamentale 
(Paris, Nourry). 

The author is a priest in the ministry. Like M. Le 
Morin, he addresses himself to the bishops and asks them 
for illumination about the crisis of the faith. ‘Have you 
only to solve questions of administration at the present 
moment?’ he says to them. After having examined 
critically the historic authority of the Gospels, he proposes, 
drawing inspiration from a saying of Veuillot, to define the 
Christian Church as: 

An association of honest folk who believe in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ in reliance upon altered copies of lost manuscripts, published 
one knows not where or when, by unknown authors who contradict 
ao fand who were not the eye-witnesses of that which they 
relate, 


This definition, he says, is ‘the brief summary of the 
conclusive proofs which we have been able to furnish.’ 

April 1.—In the Rivista di Cultura, Don Romolo Murri 
replies as follows to a letter signed ‘ X. Brescia’: 


Intelligent priests who have the misfortune to lose their faith can 
do one of two things: either throw their cassocks to the dogs and 
become free-thinkers, or throw science to the dogs and become semi- 
official people. 

In France, they generally choose the first alternative, in Italy the 
second, 

The two have approximately the same moral value. The first has 
the advantage of being the more sincere, and the scandal which it 
causes is less harmful. 

Apply it to your own case. 


Don Romolo Murri was sharply censured by the clerical 
press for this note. He was held to have advised a priest 
who had lost his faith to remain in the Church. Well, 
he was really replying to somebody who asked him for 
explanations about the discrepancy between the confidential 
remarks and the public utterances of an ‘ official’ ecclesiastic. 
In the Rivista di Cultura of January 16, 1908, M. Murri 
added : 


It is possible to cease to believe and nevertheless remain in the 
Church ; thus at the same time doing her harm and battening upon 
her. But this category of priests, far more numerous than people 
believe, do not swell the ranks of Modernism, genuine or artificial. 
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April 10.—M. J. Pujol, Vicar of Leychert (Ariége), 
sends the following letter to his diocesan authorities : 


To THE PRESIDENT OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE CHAPTER! OF PAMIERS. 


I have the honour to tender my resignation as vicar and priest. It 
is my duty to tell you why. 

It is not that I have had any special complaint against my superiors, 
and I beg of you not to see in my present letter any personal animus. 
I have ceased to believe in any supernatural power. I know only too 
well what is the value of the paternosters and the religious antics 
generally ; I know too well their malign influence on the people to go 
on with them myself. 

The most dangerous forms of life are born and live on filth. All 
religion, springing from ignorance, runs instinctively towards everything 
which takes the form of ignorance, routine or injustice, cultivates it 
jealously and lives upon it. Catholicism is nothing but a monstrous . 
jumble of inept mysticism, of barbarism and absolutism, a mixture 
wherein we no longer find even a single one of the few sensible ideas 
of Jesus. 

And as to the organisation of the Church, it is Tsarism, archaic, 
blind, corrupt and impotent, but reigning over subjects more enlightened 
and enjoying more freedom than the Russians. Also, although the 
Conservatives keep on repeating the contrary, the democracy are more 
anti-clerical than Parliament, just as the latter is more so than the 
ministers. It is only necessary for the priest to appear on the scene 
and take action, and the people will declare him in the wrong. In the 
pulpit, he will only be listened to out of a passing curiosity. Eyen on 
the peasant, I speak from personal knowledge, one word from a free- 
thinker produces more impression than a hundred sermons from a 

riest. 
. I am taking with me the esteem of my parishioners to a greater 
degree than one of the orthodox priests will ever do from the parish he 
is quitting. That arises from the fact that I have lived for some time 
past as a free-thinker rather than a priest. I even made some free- 
thought propaganda. 

The Holy Spirit, evidently softened, saw in it nothing but zeal. 

And now Basil,’ discontented and ‘left to himself, will break out, 
after his custom in similar cases, into personal abuse of one whom 
but yesterday he held up to general esteem as the official eaih to 
Paradise. 

J. Pusou, 
Vicar of Leychert (Ariége). 


April 15.—Don Romolo Murri is declared, by a letter 
from Pius X to the Archbishop of Fermo,  enspeadel a 


1 Vicaires Capitulaires=the quorum, or proxy, of canons during the 


vacancy of the episcopal see. 
2M. Basile, a well-known character in a comedy by Beau- 


marchais. The type of a scoundrel and hypocrite exposed in his true 
nature. 
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divinis.’ ‘The reasons for this step are ‘ the interviews which 
he has granted to journalists, and which he has never 
denied ; the correspondence which he has sent to newspapers, 
containing wild and unedifying opinions, and, finally, different 
contributions appearing over his signature in the Rivista di 
Oultura and other periodicals.’ 

The Rivista di Cultura of May 1 publishes the following 
remarks : 


It is not a question, as in the Loisy affair, of the relations between 
criticism and theology, nor, as in the case of Tyrrell (who has been 
deprived of the right to say Mass because he has not consented to 
submit his correspondence to a censor), of the limits of authority, face 
to face with which the individual retains his inalienable rights as a man. 
It is a question of the competency of the ecclesiastical authority in 
matters political and social, and, in consequence, of defining to what 
point, in such matters, its orders may extend without disturbing the 
fundamental ideas underlying the two dominant powers of society, or 
the different methods of human activity. 


April 17.—In an address delivered on the occasion of 
conferring the biretta upon the new Cardinals, Pius X 
deplores the peril of the faith and denounces the ‘ Modernists’ 
as rebels: 


La guerre crnelle, celle qui fait répéter A l’Bglise: ‘Voici mon 
amertume la plus amére,’ c’est celle qui provient de l’aberration des 
esprits qui porte 4 méconnaitre ses doctrines et 4 répéter dans le 
monde le cri de réyolte pour lequel les anges rebelles ont été chassés 
du ciel. 

Et rebelles, assurément, ils le sont, ceux qui professent et répandent, 
sous des formes artificieuses, des erreurs monstrueuses sur ]’évolution 
du dogme, sur le retour au pur Evangile—c’est-d-dire 4 l’Evangile 
émondé, comme ils disent, des explications de la théologie, des 
définitions des Conciles, des maximes de l’ascétique—sur |’émancipation 
de l’figlise, mais d’une facon nouvelle, sans se révolter, pour ne pas 
étre retranché, sans se soumettre néanmoins, pour ne pas manquer 4 
ses propres convictions; et finalement, sur l’adaptation aux temps 
présents, en tout, dans la parole, dans les écrits, jusqu’A précher une 
charité sans foi, trés tendre aux incroyants, qui ouvre 4 tous, la voie 
vers la ruine éternelle. 

Vous voyez bien, Vénérables Fréres, si Nous, qui devons défendre 
de toutes Nos forces le dépét qui nous a été confié, Nous avons raison 
d’étre dans l’angoisse, en face de cet assaut qui n’est pas une hérésie, 
mais le résumé et le poison de toutes les hérésies, qui tend & saper les 
fondements de la foiet 4 anéantir le christianisme. 

Oui, anéantir le christianisme, parce que la Sainte-Ecriture, pour 
ces hérétiques modernes, n’est plus la source sire de toutes les vérités 
qui appartiennent 4 la foi, mais un livre ordinaire ; —l’inspiration, pour 
eux, se limite aux doctrines dogmatiques, entendues d’ailleurs 4 leur 
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maniére et pour un peu, ne se différencie point de l’inspiration poétique 
d’Eschyle ou d’Homére. Légitime interpréte de la Bible, ’fglise lest, 
mais en s’assujettissant aux régles de ce qu’ils nomment la science 
critique, laquelle s’impose & la théologie et en fait son esclave. 

Quant a la tradition, finalement, tout est relatif et sujet & des 
changements, et par 1a se trouve réduite 4 rien l’autorité des Saints Péres. 

Toutes ces erreurs et mille autres semblables, ils les vulgarisent en 
des opuscules, des revues, des livres ascétiques, et jusque dans des 
romans ; ils les enveloppent en certains termes équivoques, en certaines 
formules nébuleuses, pour ménager une échappatoire toujours préte 
& la défense, de maniére & ne pas encourir de condamnation ouverte, 
et prendre cependant les imprudents dans leurs filets. 

Nous comptons cependant beaucoup aussi sur votre aide, Vénérables 
Fréres, afin que toutes les fois que vous et les évéques, vos suffragants, 
vous découvrirez dans votre région de ces semeurs de zizanie, yous 
vous unissiez & Nous pour les combattre, Nous informant du péril 
auquel les Ames sont exposées, et dénoncant leurs livres aux Sacrées 
Congrégations romaines et qu’en attendant, vous usiez des pouvoirs 
que vous tenez des saints Canons, pour les condamner solennellement, 
conyaincus de la trés grave obligation que vous avez assumée d’aider 
le Pape dans le gouvernement de ]’Eglise, dans la lutte contre l’erreur 
et dans la défense de la vérité jusqu’a l’effusion du sang. 


May 1.—First issue of the magazine Le Ohrétien Inbre, 


organe de l’ceuvre des Prétres et l Bvangélisation par les 
anciens prétres. This periodical is in continuation of France 
et Brangile and of Le Prétre converti. The following is an 
extract from its programme: 


The Christian restoration of France must be carried out by ex-priests 
frankly Protestant from the point of view of method, and consequently 
resting for support on the Protestant churches, but not working for 
the recruiting of the latter. . . . It is their principles, if not their walls, 
which logically and necessarily will shelter the Christian associations 
of the future... . At the present moment it would be premature to 
say how the free Christians of the future will organise themselves. 
For the present, the question for us ex-priests, who have kept Christ 
and acquired freedom, is first to encourage and justify the desire for 
liberation which is asserting itself here and there in the Catholic 
camp, and second to reveal Christ before the eyes of the free-thinking 
crowd which cannot do without an incarnation of the Ideal which 
troubles it. . . . To assist and later on unite the Catholics in need of 
liberty and the free-thinkers in need of the ideal and of moral progress, 
that is the duty of those who have left the Church, and whom 
Protestantism has the intelligence to support without claiming to 
domesticate them. 


May 28.—Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, pro- 
hibits the perusal of M. Edouard Le Roy’s book, Dogme et 
critique, and forbids all clergy under his jurisdiction to 
contribute to La Revue d'histoire et de littérature religieuses. 
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May 29.—Decision of the Pontifical Biblical Commission 
on the subject of the authorship and historical accuracy of 
the fourth Gospel. 

June 14.—Letter from Pius X to Mgr. E. Commer, 
professor of dogmatic theology at Vienna, in which the 
Pope denounces as ignorant of Catholicism, or rebels 
against the authority of the Holy See, those who wish to 
raise a monument to Abbé Hermann Schell. Among the 
committee in question were the Archbishop of Bamberg, the 
Bishop of Passau, Mgr. A. Ehrhard, Professor von Funk, 
and Baron Frederick von Hiigel. 

July 3.—The Decree Lamentabili of the Holy Inquisition 
Roman and Universal condemns sixty-five theses relating to 
theological science, the interpretation of Holy Writ, and 
s0 On. 

July 4.—The Abbé Attilio Pandozzi, Vicar of Marino, 
near Rome, is excommunicated by the Holy Office, refuses 
to submit and declares himself a Materialist. 

July—Mgr. Umberto Fracassini, Rector of the Grand 
Seminary of Pérouse and one of the foremost advisers of 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission, is deprived of these two 
offices, by order of Pius X, on the ground of Modernism. 

July 29.—The Index causes the following decree to be 
published : 

DECRET 
Vendredi, 26 juillet 1907. 

La Sacrée Congrégation des fiminentissimes et Révérendissimes 
cardinaux de la Sainte Eglise Romaine, préposés et délégués par 
notre trés saint selgneur Pie X, pape, et par le Saint-Siége apostolique, 
4 l’index des livres de mauvaise doctrine, a la proscription de ces livres, 
& leur correction, et chargés d’en autoriser la lecture dans la République 
chrétienne universelle, réunis au palais apostolique du Vatican le 26 
juillet 1907, a condamné et condamne, a proscrit et proscrit, a ordonné 
et ordonne d’inscrire dans le catalogue des livres interdits les ceuvres 
suivantes: 

Ernest Dimnet, La pensée catholique dans l’ Angleterre contemporaine, 
Paris, 1906. 

Edouard Le Roy, Dogme et Critique, Paris. 

Jean Le Morin, Vérités d’hier ; théologie traditionnelle et critiques 
catholiques, Paris, 1906. 
Albert Houtin, La crise du clergé, Paris, 1907. 
ie Cenobiwm, rivista internazionale di liberi studi, Lugano, 1906- 
1907. 

C’est pourquoi personne, quels que soient son grade et sa condition, 

ne doit avoir l’audace d’éditer les couvres condamnées et proscrites 
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susdites, en aucun lieu et en aucune langue, & l’avenir, ni de les lire, ni 
de les conserver, sous peine d’encourir les peines portées dans le 
catalogue des livres interdits. 

Ce qui précéde ayant été rapporté par moi, soussigné, 4 notre trés 
saint seigneur Pie X, pape, Sa Sainteté a approuvé le décret et ordonné 
de le promulguer. En foi de quoi, etc. 

Donné & Rome, le 26 juillet 1907. 


Cardinal ANpR& STEINHUBER, préfet. 
Fr. Tuomas Esser, de l’ordre des Précheurs, secrétaire, 


Le 29 juillet 1907, je soussigné, chef des censeurs, ai témoigné que 
le susdit décret a été affiché et publié dans la Ville. 


Henri Benactris, chef des censeurs. 


September 8.—The encyclical Pascendt dominict gregis 
“on the doctrines of the Modernists.’ 

The encyclical thus estimates the tactics and the 
perseverance of the reformers: 


Ce qu’on leur reproche comme une faute, c’est ce qu’ils regardent au 
contraire comme tn devoir sacré. En contact intime avec les con- 
sciences, mieux que personne, sdrement mieux que l’autorité ecclési- 
astique, ils en connaissent les besoins: ils les incarnent, pour ainsi dire, 
en eux. Dés lors ayant une parole et une plume, ils en usent pub- 
liquement, c’est un devoir. Que l’autorité les réprimande tant qu’il lui 
plaira: ils ont pour eux leur conscience et une expérience intime qui 
leur dit avec certitude que ce qu’on leur doit, ce sont des louanges, non 
des reproches. Puis, ils réfléchissent que, aprés tout, les progrés ne 
vont pas sans crises, ni les crises sans victimes. Victimes soit! ils le 
seront, aprés les prophétes, aprés Jésus-Christ. Contre l’autorité qui 
les maltraite, ils n’ont point d’amertume: aprés tout, elle fait son devoir 
d’autorité. Seulement ils déplorent qu’elle reste sourde 4 leurs objurga- 
tions, parce qu’en attendant, les obstacles se multiplient, devant les 
Ames en marche vers l’idéal. Mais l’heure viendra, elle viendra sire- 
ment, ot il faudra ne plus tergiverser, parce qu’on peut bien contrarier 
Vévolution, on ne la force pas. Et ils vont leur route; réprimandés et 
condamnés, ils yont toujours dissimulant sous des dehors menteurs de 
soumission une audace sans bornes. Ils courbent hypocritement la 
téte pendant que de toutes leurs pensées, de toutes leurs énergies, ils 
poursuivent plus audacieusement que jamais le plan tracé! Ceci est 
chez eux une volonté et une tactique, et parce qu’ils tiennent qu'il faut 
stimuler l’autorité, non la détruire ; et parce qu’il leur importe de rester 
au sein de l’Eglise, pour y travailler et y modifier peu 4 peu la con- 
science commune: avouant par ld, mais sans s’en apercevoir, que la 
conscience commune n’est donc pas avec eux, et que c’est contre tout 
droit qu’ils s’en prétendent les interprétes. 


To this passage of the encyclical M. Loisy replied as 


follows: 


Il doit étre permis 4 I’un de ceux qui ont été le plus souvent frappés, 
de protester hautement contre cette tirade, indigne d’une polémique 
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sérieuse, plus indigne encore d’une instruction solennellement adressée 
par le successeur de Pierre 4 tous les successeurs des apétres. J’ai 
parlé, je parle encore pour dire ce qui me parait étre la vérité! Sice 
n’est pas pour moi un devoir, je crois du moins que c’est un droit. 
Tous ceux qui me connaissent savent que je me serais trouvé moi-méme 
ridicule en m’attribuant une mission extraordinaire. Les condamnations 
du Cardinal Richard ne m’ont pas étonné! celles de Pie X m’étonnent 
encore moins. II est vrai que j’ai toujours eu pour moi ma conscience ; 
mais les louanges de certaines personnes m’auraient fort embarrassé ; 
leur blame, surtout quand il s’assaisonne d’injures, me laisse indifférent. 
Je n’ai jamais posé en victime, et j’ai eu moins encore la sacrilége audace 
de me comparer aux prophétes, et au Christ. Je ne sais pas si jamais 
l’Eglise transigera avec l’esprit et la civilisation modernes. Je pense 
qu’elle n’en triomphera pas: mais ils pourraient triompher d’elle. Les 
actes de soumission que j’ai adressés, en 1902 au Cardinal Richard, en 
1904 au Souverain Pontife, n’avaient point de ‘dehors menteurs’: j’y 
ai fait toutes les réserves que me prescrivait la sincérité, Aprés toutes 
les condamnations que j’ai subies, j’ai continué a travailler, parce que 
je juge que le travail est pour moi une obligation, et aussi parce que 
telle est l’inclination de ma nature. Je ne me proposais pas d’autre but 
que de m’éclairer moi-méme et d’éclairer les autres, selon mon pouvoir. 
Je suis resté dans l’Eglise parce que ma conscience ne me prescrivait 
pas d’en sortir. Ou je me trompe fort, ou |’Eglise, elle-méme, bien 
qu’elle s’efforce de les déshonorer, travaille 4 gagner sympathie et 
erédit & ceux qu’élle semble vouloir maintenant rejeter de son sein. 


September 30 and October 1.—Father Tyrrell publishes in 
The Times two articles on the encyclical, entitled: The 
Pope and Modernism. 

2 The following is the concluding passage : 

Nul moderniste qui comprend la logique de sa propre position, qui 
est fier de ses ancétres spirituels, qui sait que l’union avec |’Eglise 
dépend d’une réalité intérieure plus que d’une forme extérieure, ne 
pourra étre expulsé du catholicisme par un acte, quel qu’il soit, de 
violence juridique qui serait exercé contre lui. Sa foi n’est pas quelque 
chose qui puisse étre annihilée en un instant par la parole d’un évéque 
en colére. A si haut prix qu’il mette le pain de vie sacramentel, il met 
encore 4 plus haut prix le pain sans levain de la sincérité et de la vérité. 
Se séparer serait reconnaitre que ses calomniateurs avaient raison, que 
le catholicisme était lié pieds et mains a cette interprétation scolastique 
et & ce gouvernement médiéval de l’Eglise, que le pape n’a pas de 
devoirs et le fidéle pas de droits. Ce serait abandonner ce qu’il croit 
la vérité, au moment ov la vérité est le plus trahie. 

Ce qu’il regrettera le plus profondément, c’est que l’Eglise perd une 
des meilleures occasions qu’elle ait eues de montrer qu’elle est le sanveur 





1 Simples réflexions, pp. 195-197. 

? These articles were published in French in Le Siécle of October 
25, 26, and 27, and in Italian in Il Rinnovamento of September-October. 
The translator regrets his inability to obtain the English originals of 
these articles, in spite of every effort. 
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des peuples. Rarement, au cours de son histoire, tous les yeux s’étaient 
tournés vers elle avec plus d’anxiété, dans Vespérance qu "elle pourrait 
avoir du pain pour les multitudes affamées, pour ceux qui sont travaillés 
de cette vague faim de Dieu, sur laquelle lencyclique déverse tant de 
mépris. Le protestantisme, dans la personne de ses penseurs et de ses 
représentants les plus distingués, finissait par en avoir assez de sa 
grossiére antithése du catholicisme, et se prenait 4 se demander si Rome, 
de son cété, ne finissait pas par en avoir assez de son rigide médiévisme. 
Des milliers de vagues réves concernant la réunion de la chrétienté 
avaient été rapidement transformés, grice au mouvement moderniste, 
en d’enthousiastes espérances. C’est alors, hélas! que Pie X s’avance, 
une pierre dans une main et un scorpion dans l’antre. Des milliers 
d’imes, profondément religieuses, scandalisées par cette brutale identi- 
fication de la scolastique avec le catholicisme, seront éloignées de 
l’figlise et des graces, des sacrements et des secours spirituels auxquels 
elles ont infiniment plus de droits que les ‘enfants du royaume.’ Et 
la complete désaffection des classes cultivées, qui va de pair avec le 
mépris de l’esprit clérical, peut- elle ne pas avoir une ré ercussion 
désastreuse sur les foules moins cultivées qui s’éloignent déja rapide- 
ment de l’figlise et qui, dans ces questions, suivent de loin, invariable- 
ment, l’exemple qui leur est montré d’en haut. Le scandale des forts 
est toujours le plus grand scandale des faibles. 

Une chose est certaine. Non seulement en dépit, mais 4 cause 
méme des mesures de répression de Pie X, le ‘ modernisme’ a fait de 
plus rapides et de plus saisissants progrés dans ces cing derniéres années 
qu’au cours des vingt années précédentes. On pourra voir si une dose 
plus forte de la méme médecine guérira ou aggravera la maladie. La 
valeur de l’ordonnance dépend habituellement de la vérité du diagnostic. 
En faisant de l’orgueil et de la curiosité les sources du mal, Vencyclique 
n ’explique pas pourquoi ces causes, toujours et partout 4 l’ceuvre, ont 
été tout 4 coup particuliérement fécondes sous cette forme et & cette 
époque. Elle déplore, mais n’explique pas ‘ cette ligue qui, sans s’arréter 
aux différences de race et de religion, lie tous les critiques et tous les 
historiens si étroitement ensemble.’ Elle signale comme une inexplic- 
able merveille l’énergie presque forcenée, Punité et la souplesse des 
modernistes et elle ne s’enquiert pas pourquoi ‘le zéle pour les idées 
nouvelles marche toujours de front avec la haine de la méthode sco- 
lastique.’ Les causes ont des causes et, jusqu’a ce que nous saisissions 
la cause premiére, nos remédes seront encore beaucoup plus funestes 
qu’inutiles. 


October 10.—Father Tyrrell publishes in La Grande 
Revue an article entitled: D’excommunication salutaire. 
The following are the principal passages towards the end 
of the article: 


A notre é oque, la vérité ne veut étre et ne sera muselée par aucun 
systéme de répression extérieure. 

Les hommes intelligents et respectueux d’eux- mémes ne permet- 
tront plus qu’on leur interdise de participer 4 la vie intellectuelle de 
leur temps, par déférence pour on ne sait quelle conspiration de V’obs- 
curantisme théologique s’abritant sous le nom sacré de l’autorité divine. 
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La méme connaissance de Vhistoire et de la critique qui est & 
Yorigine de leur délit leur a appris entre autres 4 évaluer les maux d’une 
injuste excommunication avec beaucoup plus de sang-froid qu’il n’est 
permis d’en attendre des ecclésiastiques d’esprit plus médiocre dont les 
menaces sont devenues proportionnellement sans effet. 

Mais si inoffensive ou méme si salutaire spirituellement que eolt une 
telle excommunication, elle conserve néanmoins assez de Pamertwme de 
la croiw pour apparaitre en bien des maniéres terrible 4 la fragilité 
humaine et faire parfois reculer des dimes plus faibles devant l’apre 
devoir de la sincérité et de la franchise parfaites, 

Se séparer de ses amis, rompre avec de vieilles relations, perdre des 
confiances, voir croitre les embarras des conditions nouvelles de la vie, 
jeter la perplexité dans les Ames simples, assister au triomphe de ses 
détracteurs, subir les diffamations, briser sa carriére, subir en bien des 
cas la pauvreté, engager, 4 travers les difficultés matérielles, la lutte 
pénible pour Pexistence—toutes ces épreuves réunies ou quelques-unes 
@entre elles sont le prix exigé pour la paix d’une conscience droite. Et 
ces inconvénients quasi-temporels, les modernes inquisiteurs ne sont 
point exempts du reproche d’y faire appel contre ce qu’ils dénomment 
Vhétérodoxie. 

C’est 1A, semble-t-il, la derniére carte de cette espéce qu’ils puissent 
jouer, le dernier tourment se rapprochant de la violence physique dont 
ils puissent user dans nos temps apaisés. 

Cependant, peu importe le prix, le nombre de ceux qui se tiennent 
préts & le payer augmente rapidement dans les circonstances actuelles. 

Que l’Eglise montre donc par son action qu’elle croit réellement ce 
qu elle proclame si haut—mais du bout des lévres—a savoir qu’elle n’a 
rien 4 craindre de la science et du libre examen ; que la raison ne peut 
contredire la révélation; que le reméde & la critique frelatée est—non 
pas moins,—mais plus, toujours plus de critique ! ! 

Que l’Eglise se rende compte que les méthodes de l’Index et de 
Inquisition, abstractivement justifiables, sont futiles et profondément 
néfastes dans les conditions actuelles, qu’elles servent uniquement a 
proclamer et amplifier les idées qu ’elles voudraient supprimer et qui 
souvent, avec une tactique contraire, auraient passé inapergues dans le 
brouhaha de la pensée, de la parole et des écrits qui inondent l’univers 
en cette période de fiévreuse activité intellectuelle. 

L’fglise ne peut pas plus contréler les éditeurs qu’elle ne peut 
remonter le courant. 

Dans une génération ou deux, les écoliers seront partout familiarisés 
avec les résultats certains et plus déconcertants de la critique que 
les théologiens romains d’aujourd’hui sont si satisfaits d’ignorer 
complétement. 

Méme au temps présent, pour la somme de soixante centimes, il est 
possible de se procurer a quelque bibliothéque des gares plus de ren- 
seignements sur cette matiére qu’aucun prétre élevé au séminaire n’en 
posséde ou n’est capable d’en fournir pour satisfaire un écolier intelligent 
et d’esprit curieux. 


October 22.—The Bishop of Southwark notifies Father 
Tyrrell of the decision arrived at by the Pope in regard to 
his case : 
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Father Tyrrell is deprived of the right of taking part in the holy 
sacraments. ‘The Holy See reserves, moreover, the further considera- 
tion of the case of Father Tyrrell. 


1¥Father Tyrrell sent the following letter in reply: 
STORRINGTON, Sussex, 


27 octobre 1907. 
MONSEIGNEUR, 
J’ai ’honneur de vous accuser réception de votre lettre du 
22 octobre. : 


Si je n’étais pas catholique romain par une indéracinable conviction, 
je dirais évidemment chaque jour la messe en particulier. Mais étant 
ce que je suis, je dois 4 ma conscience de respecter la décision du Saint- 
Siége en m’abstenant des sacrements. 

Vous parlez de soumission, mais votre lettre ne définit nullement 
la nature précise de ma faute. Ncrire dans le Times ne constitue pas 
une faute canonique méritant l’excommunication. 

J’ai rarement ou méme je n’ai jamais écrit quelque chose qui, aprés 
plus ample réflexion, n’ait pas pu étre amélioré & quelques égards. Si 
done, en défendant la foi si exposée de tant d’Ames, dans l’Eglise et en 
dehors d’elle, je me suis laissé, 4 certains moments, entrainer par 
Vindignation 4 une ironie inconyenante ou au sarcasme; si je me 
suis oublié et si j’ai oublié l’Evangile au point de répondre aux 
reproches par des reproches, & l’amertume par l’amertume; si je me 
suis abaissé 4 des attaques personnelles, au détriment de la courtoisie 
et de la révérence dues & la charge du Saint-Pére, je regrette 
profondément un tel abandon de ce qui constitue, je l’espére, mes 
habitudes et mes principes ordinaires, et j’en demande pardon du fond 
du coeur, 4 tous ceux que j’ai choqués et offensés sans le vouloir. Et 
encore, si en quelque point, je me suis mépris sur leurs opinions et si 
je les ai travesties, ou si j’ai dévié de la vérité, en quelque maniére, je 
serais trds heureux de le reconnaitre publiquement, aussitét qu’on me 
Vaura montré. 

Mais, si ma faute consiste en ce que j’ai protesté publiquement, 
au nom du catholicisme, contre un document qui détruit la seule 
maniére dont il soit possible de défendre le catholicisme et toutes 
les raisons qu’on a de se soumettre, dans des limites convenables, 4 
lautorité ecclésiastique,—document qui constitue le plus grand scandale 
pour des milliers de personnes, qui, comme moi, ont été amenées et 
retenues dans |’Kglise, par l’influence du cardinal Newman et de la 
théologie mystique des Péres et des saints,—pour cette protestation, je 
suis entiérement et absolument impénitent. 

Je ne puis mentir, et pour moi dans toutes ces circonstances, le 
silence aurait été le plus bas des mensonges et une liche trahison de 
l’Eglise, dont le service est le seul but de ma vie. 

De Votre Grandeur le serviteur dans le Christ. 

G. TYRRELL, 


P.-S.—Je serais tris heureux que, dans l’intérét de l’impartialité 
et de la charité, Votre Grandeur voulit bien publier cette com- 
munication le plus tét possible. 


! The English original could not be obtained. 
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The Bishop took good care not to publish this letter. 
He sent it to the Vatican, and it was at the end of a month, 
and no doubt through some indiscretion, that it was repro- 
duced in the Giornale d’ Italia. 

October 28.—Publication at Rome of the book entitled: 
Il Programme dei Modernisti : Riposta all’enciclica di Pio X 

The following day, the Pope ‘inflicts upon the authors 
and writers and all other persons who have co-operated in 
any manner whatsoever in the composition of this book, the 
punishment of excommunication, reserving to himself alone 
the right of subsequent absolution.’ In spite of this decree, 
the priests concerned in the authorship of the book continue 
to celebrate Mass. 

According to Signor Giuseppe Prezzolini (I1 Cattolic’smo 
rosso, p. 346) this rejoinder is the work of two priests 
who had not received a mandate from the other Italian 
Modernists. 

November 18.—Motu proprio of Pius X on the decisions 
of the Pontifical Council appointed to superintend Biblical 
studies, and on the censures and penalties incurred by those 
who neglect the decrees against the errors of the Modernists. 


Nous réitérons et confirmons, tant ce décret de la Sacrée Con- 
grégation supréme (le décret Lamentabili) que notre dite lettre 
encyclique (la lettre Pascendi), en ajoutant la peine d’excommunication 
contre les contradicteurs; et nous déclarons et décrétons que si 
quelqu’un, ce qu’a Dieu ne ‘plaise ! était assez audacieux pour défendre 
Yune quelconque des propositions, opinions et doctrines réprouvées dans 
Yun et dans l’autre des documents ci-dessus désignés, il encourrait par 
le fait la censure édictée au chapitre Docentes de la constitution 
Apostolice Sedis, censure qui est la premiére des excommunications 
late sententiz réservée au Pontife romain. 


The censure inflicted by the Order Apostolicze Sedis 
(October 12, 1869) concerns ‘those who teach or who 
defend in public or private the theses condemned by the 
Apostolic See under pain of excommunication latx sententiz,’ 
that is to say, incurred by overt action. 


1This book has been translated into French (Le Programme des 
Modernistes, Librairie Nourry), and into English (The Programme of 
Modernism, T. Fisher Unwin, London and Leipzig.) The English 
translator, Mr. A. L. Lilley, has published a book under the title of 
Modernism, a Record and Review, which can be usefully consulted 
(London, 1908, 277 pages). 
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November 21.—The Archbishop of Rennes, Mgr. Dubourg, 
forbids in his diocese the perusal of La Vie Catholique and 
of La Justice Sociale. 

A similar measure was taken against La Vie Catholique 
by the Bishops of Nancy, Mgr. Turinaz, and of Laval, 
Mgr. Grellier. 

As to the previous relations existing between the 
hierarchy and these newspapers, see above, pp. 87 and 93, 
footnote No. 1. 

December 16.—Address by Pius X to the Consistory : 


. . . Un certain souci curieux, partout croissant, des nouveantés, 
impatient de toute discipline et de toute autorité, lequel, mettant en 
discussion les doctrines de I’Eglise et méme la vérité révélée par Dieu, 
s’efforce d’ébranler, jusque dans ses fondements, la trés sainte religion. 

Ils sont agités d’un tel esprit—et plaise 4 Dieu que ce fit en 
moindre nombre—ceux qui embrassent avec une aveugle impétuosité 
les trés audacieuses aspirations de ce qu’ils exaltent vulgairement 
comme la science critique, le progrés et la civilisation. 

Ceux-ci, 4 la vérité, au mépris de l’autorité, tant du Pontife romain 
que des éyéques, introduisent un doute méthodique et trés impie au 
sujet des fondements mémes de la foi, et spécialement, s’ils font partie 
du clergé, dédaignant l’étude de la théologie catholique, ils tirent leur 
philosophie, leur sociologie et leur littérature de sources empoisonnées ; 
ils font sonner a haute voix une certaine conscience laique en opposition 
avec la conscience catholique et s’arrogent le droit en méme temps que 
le devoir de corriger et de redresser la conscience des catholiques. 

Il serait déplorable que de tels hommes, aprés avoir déserté le giron 
de l’Eglise, passassent chez les ennemis déclarés; mais il est bien plus 
déplorable encore qu’ils en soient venus & ce degré d’aveuglement 
qu’ils se disent et se présentent encore comme des enfants de I’Eglise, 
aprés avoir abjuré, non sans doute en paroles mais en fait, le serment 
de fidélité qu’ils ont prété au baptéme. Lt, s’abandonnant 4 une falla- 
cieuse tranquillité d’esprit, ils fréquentent méme les sacrements chrétiens, 
ils se nourrissent du trés saint Corps de Jésus-Christ et méme, ce qui 
est affreux, ils montent 4 l’autel de Dieu pour y offrir le saint sacrifice ; 
et cependant, ce qu’ils enseignent, ce qu’ils discutent, ce qu’ils pro- 
fessent avec la plus grande obstination montre qu’ils ont perdu la foi 
et que pendant qu’ils se croient encore sur le navire ils ont fait un 
honteux naufrage. 

A Yexemple de Nos prédécesseurs, qui ont veillé avec la plus grande 
vigilance et une fermeté inébranlable au maintien de la saine doctrine, 
attentifs 4 ne la laisser contaminer en rien, Nous aussi, Nous rappelant 
le précepte de l’Apédtre: ‘Garde le bon dépét,’ Nous avons édicté 
récemment le décret Lamentabili et bientdt aprés les lettres encycliques 
Pascendi Dominici gregis ; et Nous avons instamment pressé les éyéques 
pour que, outre les autres prescriptions, ils s’appliquassent surtout, 
avec le plus grand zéle, 4 préserver les séminaires ecclésiastiques, ayant 
soin que l’éducation des jeunes gens qui sont élevés pour le sacerdoce 
ne subit aucun dommage, ce qui, Nous le disons avec joie, a été 
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accueilli par la plupart d’entre eux avec pleine adhésion et s’exécute 
avec diligence. 

A Notre zéle tout paternel ‘pour la réprimande des esprits égarés 
par Verreur,’ vous n’ignorez pas, vénérables fréres, comment ont 
répondu ceux-li mémes qui avaient erré. Les uns, en parlant le 
langage d’une hypocrisie menteuse, ont déclaré que ce que Nous 
disions ne les concernait pas, et ont cherché par de subtiles raisons 4 
se soustraire au blime. Les autres, animés d’un orgueil insolent, 
Nous ont résisté ouvertement, 4 la grande douleur de tous les bons. 
Aussi, aprés avoir inutilement employé les moyens que suggérait la 
charité, Nous avons été obligé, 4 Notre grande affliction, de recourir en 
dernier lieu aux sanctions canoniques. Nous n’avons pas cessé cepen- 
dant de prier instamment Dien, le Pére des lumiéres et des miséricordes 
pour qu’il veuille ramener les errants dans la voie de la justice. Nous 
désirons vivement, vénérables fréres, que vous fassiez de méme, ne 
doutant pas que vous n’employez avec Nous tous vos efforts pour 
arréter, aussi loin que possible, cette contagion de l’erreur. 


December 23.—Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan, 
excommunicates ‘ the publishers, editors, writers, and staff 
of the review Jl Rinnovamento, to whatever diocese they 
may belong.’ 

1908. January 23.—Don Salvatore Minocchi is declared 
suspended a divinis, for having said in the course of a lecture 
delivered on the 19th, on the 2nd and 3rd chapters of 
Genesis, that the geological, anthropological, and historical 
discoveries no longer permit an historical value to be 
accorded them. 

January 31.—Abbé Loisy publishes Les Bvangiles 
Synoptiques and Simples réflexions sur le decret du Saint-Office 
* Lamentabili sane exttu’ et sur Vencyclique * Pascendi dominici 
gregts. 

February 10.—Publication of the pamphlet, Lendemains 
dencyclique by Catholici.t 

With reference to the responsibilities undertaken by the 
clergy at the seminary, the pamphlet expresses the following 
views (pp. 44-49) : 

Nos maitres et nos manuels ne nous cachaient pas que l’usage de la 
raison précéde la foi, et qu’on a logiquement le droit d’étre philosophe 
et historien avant d’avoir a faire acte de chrétien; mais ils nous ensei- 
gnaient que la philosophie—et non pas telle philosophie seulement du 
XII°® ou du XIII® siécle—démontre trés solidement la possibilité d’une 


révélation de Dieu 4 Phomme; que l’histoire—et non pas telle petite 
histoire frelatée 4 l’usage des clercs—établit trés exactement la réalité 





1 This pamphlet originated with the group which published La 
Supplique a Pie X; see above, September 2, 1906. 
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de cette révélation. Nos manuels étaient de bien médiocres livres, et 
nos maitres qui avaient la méme bonté grave et le méme charme que 
ceux rencontrés par Renan, n’étaient, hélas! pas des savants. Nous 
nous rendions parfaitement compte, de part et d’autre, de ces regret- - 
tables infériorités. Mais, de part et d’autre aussi, ceci était convenu 
tacitement et expressément: c’est que notre, adhésion était pour ainsi 
dire conditionnelle, que nous gardions le droit de compléter nos infor- 
mations, d’aller plus tard 4 des livres de science et 4 des maitres com- 
pétents, de parcourir en pleine liberté d’allure et de méthode le champ 
complet de toutes les sciences qui nous agréeraient, qu’il n’y aurait 
point de terrain réservé, qu’on ne ferait pas le tri entre les enseigne- 
ments accessibles au prétre, c’est-A-dire ceux comme la grammaire ou 
les mathématiques dont l’Eglise n’a rien & craindre et les enseigne- 
ments dangereux qui lui sont interdits comme l’histoire et la philosophie, 
les seuls aussi bien qui intéressent sa croyance et son enquéte; et qu’a 
nos trouvailles d’ordre scientifique les théologiens ne seraient pas recus 
d’opposer les lamentables théses d’une philosophie organisée avec les 
données frustes du sens commun ‘et d’un sens commun suranné, non 
seulement au regard de la science et de la pensée, mais méme au regard 
du sens commun d’aujourd’hui,’! ni non plus les assertions grossiéres 
et fantaisistes d’une histoire écrite loin des textes par des clercs sans 
critique et exploitée longtemps pour les seuls besoins de l’apologétique. 
Et ceci encore était convenu qu’di mesure que nous serions en état de 
substituer a cette philosophie et & cette histoire factices et puériles des 
séminaires, une philosophie philosophique, une histoire historique, les 
multiples concordances, annoncées par nos maitres et crues de confiance 
par leurs éléves, entre les données de la raison et les enseignements de 
la foi, au lieu de décroitre et de s’évanouir et de se transformer en 
heurts et en antagonismes grincants, croitraient et se développeraient 
et se manifesteraient a la fin si nombreuses, si éclatantes que, selon le 
mot de saint Paul, les hommes seraient ‘inexcusables’* de ne pas 
reconnaitre Dieu. 

Nos conventions, de maitres a éléves, étaient, je crois, fort téméraires; 
mais elles étaient parfaitement honnétes et parfaitement précises. §i, 
aprés expérience, les choses ne se passent pas telles que, de part et 
d’autre, nous nous flattions qu’elles se passeraient, si les éléments de la 
démonstration loyalement cherchés se dérobent, si ’histoire des historiens 
et la philosophie des philosophes se refusent 4 tenir les promesses que 
l’Eglise et ses docteurs se croyaient autorisés 4 faire en leur nom, c’est 
que nos vieux maitres de Saint-Sulpice se sont trompés et qu’ils nous 
ont involontairement trompés. Ils avaient pris envers notre foi d’enfant 
et de jeune homme des engagements auxquels ils n’ont pu faire face. 
C’est une faillite. Toutes les religions, les unes aprés les autres, ont 
fait des faillites de ce genre & la pauvre confiante humanité. Le 
malheur est immense, irréparable; mais ’honneur de personne n’est 
atteint. Seulement, qu’a lunique fin de sauver les apparences, de 
s’épargner un aveu pénible et humiliant, de se soustraire au devoir 





1 Ch. Dunan, apud Rifaux, Conditions du retour au catholicisme, 
p. 194. 
? Rom. i. 20. 
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de déposer ouvertement son bilan et de procéder 4 une liquidation 
publique, on n’essaio pas de revenir sur les papiers solennellement 
signés entre eux et nous, qu’on ne maquille pas le texte du pacte qui a 
été librement et honnétement conclu et dont nous n’avons rien oublié! 
Pour sauver une théologie définitivement effondrée, pour étayer les 
restes d’une Eglise branlante de partout, qu’on ne vienne pas tenter 
mun coup de violence et de surprise contre l’esprit humain! I] ne 
réussirait pas; et s’il réussissait qu’est-ce que le christianisme gagnerait 
& cette opération de faussaire? Si la démonstration dont il se recom- 
mande n’est possible qu’autant qu’il lui aura fallu imposer préalablement 
une certaine philosophie qu’il appelle ‘bonne,’ parce qu’elle peut servir 
& ses ambitions, mais qui est enfantine, qui n’est pas de la philosophie, 
qui n’est pensable que par des gens qui ne pensent pas, ou une certaine 
histoire qu’il appelle ‘vraie,’ parce qu’elle confirme ses légendes, mais 
qui est une construction subjective et dont les textes refusent de 
s’accommoder et qui ne vaut que pour ceux qui ignorent tout de 
Vhistoire et de ses méthodes, d’ayance elle est vaine et condamnée, il 
n’y a rien de fait, les autres religions en produiront de toutes pareilles, 
et alors qui les partagera ? 

Pie X s’est lourdement mépris quand il a cru trouver la cause 
du modernisme dans les passions des modernistes,—méme dans les 
passions intellectuelles et honorables, telles que Ilorgueil et la 
curiosité. Il faudra de plus en plus abandonner des explications de 
ce genre qui sont futiles et vilaines et dont les esprits sérieux ne font 
plus depuis longtemps état. Les modernistes auraient beau jeu, s’ils 
voulaient s’amuser et répondre a V’ironie par l’ironie, 4 parler un peu 
de la modestie coutumiére et de la retenue bien connue de la théologie 
et des théologiens. Ce sont des miséres de polémique auxquelles il est 
déja facheux qu’une Encyclique soit descendue; les modernistes sont 
trop convaincus de la gravité du débat actuel et de l’excellence de leur 
cause, pour se laisser entrainer 4 abaisser l’un et 4 eomprometire l’autre 
par des {digressions aussi pauvrement injurieuses. Catholiques trés 
laborieux et trés méritants, conscients des limites du savoir humain, 
mais conscients aussi de la légitimité de ce savoir quand il se tient dans 
les limites de la connaissance phénoménale, ils ont le seul tort de ne pas 
vouloir oublier les promesses fermes que l’Eglise leur a solennellement 
faites en des jours ou elle ne prévoyait sans doute pas ce qui arrive. 
Et qu’elle nie donc elle-méme franchement, si elle l’ose, qu’elle les a 
faites ces solennelles et publiques promesses que ni les plus profondes 
philosophies ni les sciences les plus positives ne contrediraient jamais 
les articles de son Symbole! 

Ceux de ses enfants qu’elle malméne aujourd’hui si durement et si 
injustement, inquiets et rendus méfiants par ses agissements, lui 
demandent seulement, forts de leur droit, qu’elle se préoccupe de les 
tenir loyalement et sans escamotage ;—ou, si elle s’y sent décidément 
impuissante, qu’elle en convienne, mais qu'elle en convienne tout haut, 
que les générations 4 venir ne puissent plus étre dupes de ce qui aura 
dupé les générations passées. Aprés ce qu’on sait, l’"heure est venue, 
comme dit Pascal, ow ‘il faut mettre papiers sur table.’ ! 


On the subject of the effects of the encyclical upon the 
1 Pensées; édit. Brunschwig, n° 598. 
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conduct of the clergy and on the future of Catholicism, it 
expresses this opinion (pp. 110-114) : 


Pie X croyait se débarrasser des modernistes qui l’agacent autant 
que le modernisme. [1 voulait, puisqu’il ne pouvait prétendre les 
convertir par les seuls arguments pénitentiaires de sa Lettre, les obliger 
i faire un éclat, A se révolter, 4 rompre avec l’Eglise, A s’en aller d’une 
maison ot leur présence est un danger. On ne voit pas bien, il est vrai, 
quel précieux avantage cette grande société qu’est PRglise aurait retiré, 
sinon une mince satisfaction d’amour-propre, 4 se priver elle-méme de 
ses membres les plus vivants, les plus intelligents, les plus écoutés. On 
voit clairement, au contraire, que, s’il s’était trouvé, comme cela a eu 
lieu, cela ou quelque chose d’analogue dans l’Kglise anglicane,’ deux 
ou trois mille prétres, l’élite des diocéses et de l’enseignement catholique, 
et avec eux un ensemble imposant de laics appartenant 4 l'Institut, & 
l'Université, 4 toutes les carriéres libérales, pour informer, par une 
déclaration publique, que l’Eglise, désespérant de sortir 4 son honneur 
d’une grande lutte scientifique, avait machiné un coup de force contre 
Vintelligence, qu'elle s’était fait prendre en flagrant délit de mensonge 
et de faux: qu’eux-mémes, ayant 4 choisir entre les exigences d’une 
théologie despotique et les réclamations de leur conscience, n’avaient 
pu reculer plus longtemps Je plus douloureux des sacrifices, et qu’ils 
quittaient, comme Abraham, la maison de leur pére pour s’en aller ot 
le Dieu de vérité les emmenait, le catholicisme romain aurait regu l'un 
des plus rudes coups qui puissent le frapper et ne se serait pas tiré, 
sans avaries, d’une aventure désagréable et déconsidérante. 

Mais Rome n’obtiendra pas méme cette dangereuse satisfaction. 
Il n’y aura, chez les modernistes, ni révolte tapageuse, ni exode en 
masse: et les départs isolés seront rares. Ils feront moins encore acte 
de soumission. Ils laisseront la hiérarchie dire et s’agiter; et, Ame en 
paix, ils resteront ce qu’ils sont, et ot ils sont. Leur position, en face 
de l’Eglise officielle, n’est pas aussi mauvaise que celle-ci voudrait leur 
faire croire. O’est l’Eglise elle-méme qui, en leur enseignant qu’ “il ne 
peut jamais y avoir entre la foi et la raison un désaccord, une opposition 
véritable,’ ? les a explicitement autorisés 4 n’avoir pas peur de la raison, 
a faire bon accueil 4 toutes les sciences qui sont des sciences, 4 accepter 
leurs méthodes légitimes et 4 s’incliner devant leurs conclusions objec- 
tives. C’est elle aussi qui leur conseille, implicitement du moins, de ne 
pas se laisser déconcerter par les ‘tentatives officielles pour supprimer 
ou émasculer la science et la culture,’ * de ne pas céder aux menaces des 
théologiens quand ils sont dans le vrai et que les théologiens sont dans 
le faux, de ne pas se troubler des anathémes que l’autorité lance contre 
eux parce qu’elle est mal informée; qui leur demande enfin ‘de parler 
librement et sans crainte, dans l’intérét méme de I’iglise,’ * de réclamer, 
d’exercer ‘le droit de parler, le droit d’écrire aujourd’hui monopolisés 
par une confédération d’ecclésiastiques réactionnaires.’ 





1 Houtin, La question biblique aw XX® siécle, pp. 227 et seq. 

2 Concile du Vatican, Constitution de Fide, chap. iv. 

3 Von Hiigel, La Commission pontificale et le Pentateuque, p. 66. 
4 Tyrrell, La Grande Revue, October 10, p. 670. 
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Et, parce que tout en traitant abondamment et bruyamment d’un 
modernisme inventé par eux, les théologiens de I’Encyclique ont 
pourtant négligé de s’occuper du modernisme qui existe, les modernistes 
peuvent tout 4 leur aise, aussi bien aprés le Motu proprio de novembre 
qu’ayant, et sans se mettre en contradiction avec eux-mémes ni avec 
Vidée du Pape et de la Papauté dans la croyance catholique, reprendre 
Vélaboration de leurs doctrines et surtout les expérimenter au-dedans 
d’eux-mémes et autour d’eux, en les vivant et en en faisant vivre les 
autres. Ils peuvent également, méme s’ils estiment que la critique a 
ramené l’Eyangile personnel de Jésus 4 ces quelques idées trés simples, 
les seules encore agissantes d’ailleurs sur les fmes : confiance en Dieu le 
Pére qui est au ciel, fraternité de la famille humaine, croyance a l’avéne- 
ment du royaume de Dieu, le royaume de justice et d’amour, pureté de 
lime comme unigue condition du salut, adhésion & Jésus Messie et 
Sauveur par qui la bonne nonvelle a été révélée aux hommes, ils peuvent, 
dis-je, continuer de voir, avec Newman et Loisy, dans tout le catholicisme 
théologique postérieur, le support naturel et nécessaire des espérances 
apportées par Jésus, ‘la forme corporelle et intellectuelle changeante 
qui enveloppe et exprime la vérité et la doctrine chrétienne fondamen- 
tale,’ ! ce sans quoi l’ineffable prédication se serait perdue en route et ne 
serait pas venue jusqu’a nous. 

Une apologétique de ce genre ne sera peut-étre convaincante que 
pour des esprits déja convaincus. N’en est-il pas de méme de toute 
apologétique ? Si l’Eglise, d’ailleurs, persiste 4 trouver celle-ci insuffi- 
sante, ils lui répondront que c’est peut-étre vrai, qu’ils ne s’en servent 
eux-mémes que faute d’une meilleure, et qu’ils s’empresseront d’en 
changer dés que les théologiens leur en auront indiqué une plus 

‘ parfaite, qui concilie Yessentiel de ce qu’il y a 4 concilier et qui offre 
une prise sur les imes de nos contemporains. Et sous le couvert de ces 
observations respectueuses et fondées, qui donc les empécherait de jouir, 
en restant dans le catholicisme, et avec autant de droit que Pie X Iui- 
méme, du ‘trésor de consolations et de vertus qu’ont amassé pour nous 
cent générations @’hommes au coeur profond P’ ? 


February 13.—The Holy Office issues the following 
Decree: 

Les deux journaux la Justice sociale et la Vie Catholique sont 
réprouvés et condamnés. Les prétres Naudet et Dabry sont avisés 
formellement et péremptoirement qu’ils n’aient plus |’audace de publier 
désormais ces journaux, ou autres journaux, ou autres écrits quelconques 
de méme genre, sous leur nom ou sous un nom supposé, sous peine 
de suspense a divinis encourue ipso facto et sans autre déclaration. 


February 14,—The Archbishop of Paris, Mgr. L. A. 
Amette, forbids the clergy and the faithful of his diocese 
to read, buy, or sell or retain in possession, under penalty 
of grievous sin, Le Programme des Modernistes, and, under 


1 G. Monod, apud Loisy, Autour d’un petit livre, p. 288. 
2 P. Desjardins, Catholicisme et critique, p. 119. 
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pain of excommunication as reserved to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, to read or retain in possession, or print or defend 
Les Evangiles synoptiques and the Simples réflexions of 
M. Loisy. 

This condemnation was immediately notified to most of 
the dioceses by being annexed to the ordinance itself, 

March 7.—Excommunication of M. Alfred Loisy. 

April 6.—M. Alfred Loisy publishes Quelques lettres sur 
des questions actuelles et des évdnements récents. 

August 12.—Reassembly of the Permanent Council of 
the Bishops, Patrons of the Catholic Institute of Paris. 
The bishops abolish the chair of Abbé Felix Klein and 
nominate him ‘honorary Professor.’ Abbé F. Portal is 
deprived of his office of Superior of the House of Saint 
Vincent de Paul (88 Rue de Cherche Midi, Maison d'études 
des Lazaristes) on the order of the Vatican, which does not 
consider his doctrine sufficiently sound. From 1893 to 
1898 M. Portal had taken part, under the pseudonym of 
Dalbus, in the controversy relating to the Anglican orders, 
whose validity he maintained. He was the chief editor of 
Ia Revue catholique des Eglises, which ceased to appear at 
the close of 1908. 

1909. March 22.—Excommunication of Don Romolo 
Murri. 

July 15.—Death of Father Tyrrell. 

July 22.—Funeral at Storrington, Sussex, of the late 
Father George Tyrrell. Round his grave stood repre- 
sentatives of many Christian bodies, united in love and 
grief for a man who was a Catholic in the truest sense. 

After the Abbé Brémond had read the prayers in 
English, he gave the following address at the grave: 


You see the place which we have lovingly chosen for him since 
another place was refused to us. You see the place. He used to like 
it, and many a time when he was living in the Priory here he came 
reciting his breviary in the very same path along which they have dug 
his grave. As. you see, it stands half-way between the two churches, 
the one in which he died and the other in which he was born. On 
this side, separated from us by a tiny wall, the Catholic church, on the 
other the church of Keble, of his friend of friends Dolling, and so 
many of you who have been so discreetly kind and so courageously 
true to him. You would have kept faithful to him in spite of all 
intellectual discrepancies had they been much greater than in fact 
they were. Still you knew how deep was his reverence for the old 
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Establishment through which not only Newman, but Manning himself, 
testified that the Holy Ghost had been and was still working for the 
greater benefit of England. When I speak of this, his reverence, I 
feel I do not say enough. He loved it, too, not only as the home of 
many of his friends, not only as the home of some of those millions 
for which he eyer cared so much, but also as the home which seemed 
to await him, promising to this wandering and exiled pilgrim of eternity 
with some of the sacramental ordinances which were for him of so great 
a value, the strength of a religious brotherhood and a sense of rest. 
So it was, and we need not try to conceal it. We are twice bound to 
tell the plain and entire truth in speaking of him who feared nothing 
in this world except the faintest shadow of alie. In our endless walks, 
either here or in Richmond, I remember with what tender eagerness 
he used to enter into the village churches, slowly moving under the 
ancient vaults as one who loved to evoke the echoes of his childhood, 
deeply realising the peaceful and soothing poetry of your liturgy, the 
splendour of the English Bible, the scholarly and refined liberalism or 
the quiet unpretending devotion of your clergy. No greater mistake 
could have been committed about him than the mistake of those well- 
meaning opponents, who looked upon him as the modern apologist of 
private judgment and of individualism in religion. He wanted a 
church both from a sense of the necessity of a social organisation of 
the Christian idea and still more perhaps from his professed belief in 
and his intense love for the sacramental side of religion. No dogma 
was dearer to his heart than the dogma of the communion of saints of 
which I confidently repeated to his dying ears the sweet, short, and 
simple formula ‘credo communionem sanctorum.’ Of his sacramental 
aspirations we have a touching proof in the paper dated the Ist of 
Jannary, 1909, in which he states his wishes about his own funeral. 
There he says that he wished nothing to be written on his grave except 
his name and the fact that he was a Catholic priest, to which was to 
be added the emblem of the paten and the Host—of which we have 
his own rough sketch. 

We knew that for him the Roman Catholic Church as a fact stood 
for the oldest and widest body of corporate Christian experience, for 
the closest approximation so far attained to the still far-distant ideal 
of a Catholic Church. Long before he had written it with his masterly 
and pregnant command of the English tongue, we knew that the very 
word Catholic was music to his ears, and summoned before his eyes 
the outstretched, all-embracing arms of Him who died for the whole 
orbis terrarum. These last words of his seem to me to describe exactly 
what was his position towards Catholicism. He clung to the Church 
of his conversion with the same deep-rooted conviction and the same 
love with which he clung to the Gospel and to the Divine person of 
our Lord. The most admirable book, soon to be published, which 
occupied his last months—which I hear shortened his precious life— 
will stand as a lasting monument of this his faith. The book is called 
intra at the Cross-roads.’ Let me read just a few sentences 
of it. 

‘Notwithstanding and partly because of these developments’ (our 
friend writes of the first part of his work’ and refers to the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church) ‘it is impossible to deny that the revelation 
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of the Catholic religion and that of Jesus are the same, not only in 
substance but largely in form. ... It was in the form of such a 
tradition that He necessarily embodied His Gospel, and the Catholic 
Church has preserved the earthen vessel with its heavenly treasure, 
while those who have broken and cast away the vessel seem to have 
lost much of the treasure. Ought we not still to keep it, while carefully 
distinguishing it from its content?’ 

As for our own personal loss, it is beyond words. He was the one 
to whom we turned in all our anxieties, and to whom some of us at 
least owe it that they kept faithful to the Church and the Christ. To 
realise that now we shall never hear him again on earth would entirely 
darken our lives if he had not taught us his own bitter but triumphant 
optimism and the present duty of hoping against hope. Hope. This 
must be our parting word and feeling, and I feel sure he would have 
liked me to end these few farewell words with the lines of the Christian 
poet he loved so much: 


‘Prisoner of hope thou art—look up and sing 
In hope of promised spring ; 
As in the pit his father’s darling lay 
Beside the desert way ; 
And knew not how, but knew his God would save 
Even from that living grave ; 
So buried with our Lord, we close our eyes 
To the decaying world, till angels bid us rise.’ 


After this touching tribute to a great man and a saintly 
Christian, the mourners filed in front of the grave and anne 
a last look at the coffin. 


THE END 
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